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PREFACE   TO   PART   II 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  eighteen  chapters  a 
different  plan  has  of  necessity  been  followed  from  that 
adopted  in  the  first  volume.  It  has  only  been  partially 
possible  to  tell  the  story  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes'  career  in 
Japan  in  his  own  words.  His  despatches,  with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions,  are  available  only  for  some  eighteen 
months  out  of  a  period  of  service  extending  over  eighteen 
years ;  and  so  absorbed  and  interested  was  he  in  his 
work,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  that  he  had  scarcely 
any  time  for  private  correspondence  ;  even  his  letters  to 
Lady  Parkes  were  almost  always  written  at  the  last 
moment  and  barely  saved  the  mail.  Hence  the  following 
pages  afford  only  a  scanty  picture  of  the  man  as  distinct 
from  the  minister,  and  are  too  often  rather  historical  than 
biographical  in  character.  But  when  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
arrived  in  Japan  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
his  habit  of  thought  and  theory  of  life  were  completely 
formed ;  while  the  history  of  his  diplomacy  in  Japan  is 
after  all  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  Japan  itself. 
To  show  what  the  work  was  that  he  accomplished  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
attempted — the  political,  social,  and  moral  state  of  Old 
Japan,  the  main  phases  of  the  transition  period,  and  the 
principal  stages  of  the  domestic  evolution  of  New  Japan. 
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If  ill  ondc-wouring  thus  to  elucidate  his  career  and  enable 
those  who  have  no  special  knowledfje  of  Japanese  alTairs 
justly  to  appreciate  its  greatness,  I  seem  to  hu^'c  given 
more  prominence  sometimes  to  the  biographer  than  to  his 
subject.  I  can  only  plead  that  there  is  very  little  in  this 
volume  which  is  not  founded  upon  Sir  Harry's  own 
despatches,  notes,  memoranda,  and  drafLs  ;  though  of 
course  the  full  responsibility  for  every  statement  and 
opinion  is  my  own. 

So  far  as  the  scanty  leisure  my  official  duties  have 
left  mc  allowed,  1  have  thus  tried  to  give  as  full  and 
faithful  a  presentment  of  Sir  Harry's  life  in  Japan  and 
of  his  work  there  and  in  Korea  as  the  far  from  copious 
materials  al  my  disposal  have  permitted.  From  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  sometime  Sir  Harry  Parkcs'  chief, 
and  previously  Minister  to  Japan  and  to  China,  I  bavv 
received  the  most  cordial  ;iid  and  counsel  at  every 
stage  of  my  labours.  To  Mr  Satow,  now  Minister  at 
Tangier ;  to  Mr  W.  G.  Aston,  formerly  Japanese 
Secretary  to  H.M,  Legation  in  Japan  ;  to  Mr 
Freeman-Mitford,  M.F. ;  and  to  Baron  von  Sicbold,  I 
have  to  express  my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  constant 
kindness  with  which  they  have  responded  to  my  requests 
— sometimes  1  fear  entailing  much  labour  and  research — 
for  assistance  in  putting  together  these  memorials  of  their 
former  chief.  To  Mr  V.  Uchida,  of  H.I.J.M.'s  1-egation 
in  London,  1  have  had  constant  recourse  for  information, 
always  most  kindly  and  courteously  given.  In  particular 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  notices  I  have  added  in  the  Appendix  ot 
the  great  Japanese  statesmen  of  the  Revolution.  To 
Mr  Arthur  Winstanley,  sometime  President  of  the  Yoko- 
hama Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  Mr  Chamberlain — 
need   1    say  it  ? — a   deep    debt  of  gratitude    is  owing. 
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Without  the  ready  assistance  of  Mr  Angier,  of  the  London 
and  China  Telegraph  (whose  father,  well  known  to  all 
old  China  residents,  was  a  valued  friend  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkes),  who  placed  all  his  files  unreservedly  at  my  dis- 
posal, a  great  part  of  this  volume  could  not  have  been 
written.  It  has  not  been  merely  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  Far  East  contained  in  that  able  publication  that  I 
have  constantly  had  recourse  ;  the  leaders  on  Far  Eastern 
politics  I  have  often  found  of  even  greater  value.  To  my 
friend  and  kindly  Editor  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable 
su^estions  and  for  the  counsels  of  a  long  literary  ex- 
perience. Lastly,  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes'  sister,  Mrs  Lock- 
hart,  and  to  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Plumer,  I  have 
never  appealed  for  advice  in  vain  ;  and  those  only 
who  are  familiar  with  biographical  work  know  what  is 
involved  in  aid  of  that  character. 


FRED*^  VICTOR  DICKINS 


University  of  London 
Fit.  bth,  1S94 
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:RV  Parkes  arrived  at  Nagasaki  in  H.M.S. 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  day  of  June  1865. 
He  had  never  before  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Dai  Nippon.* 
M  once  he  had  to  confront  the  double  aspect  of  Japanc<ic 
Oftaion  on  the  question  of  foreign  intercourse.  A  few 
•fay*  previous!)'  a  native  rufRan  had  illustrated  one  aspect 
l^nmning  through  the  streets  of  the  settlement  with  a 
"ilwd  sn'Ord  in  his  hand,  slashing  at  every  foreigner  he 
■Mtirhh.     After  wounding  several  Chinamen  and  a  British 

IJilor  he  had  managed  to  escajje,  and  the  new  Minister's 
pit  duty  was  to  remonstrate  with  the  Governor  u|«)n  the 
Wiy  that  had  occurred  in  arresting  the  offender,  who  was 
*  well-known  resident  of  a  neighbouring  village,  and 
*^*cd  allegiance  to  no  hostile  or  influential  daimio.  The 
"odent  was  relieved  by  an  event  of  n  more  agreeable 
^■UBcter,  suggestive  of  the  better,  and,  at  bottom,  stronger 
of  stich  public  opinion  as  then  existed  in  Japan, 
number  of  itrai  or  higher  retainers  of  some  of  the 

* 'GrcM  Jap*D.'     A'iffoH  ii  ihc  Smico-Jupanoic,  ju»[  m  Jafaa  U  iLu 

i  fniDiinciailon  of  ihc  Chineie  maxx  Jihfin — 'mnHinrcc,'  'oticnt.' 

n  (hit  votonic  ihc  ipelling  of  JujianHc  wards  it  modcmiud  (lave  is 

non).   TbcloDfi'o' — a iptdallj- ini|«iii"it •ow';'  in Sinieojnpaneic 

^nmukcd,  ave  in  nicb  WDtiis  lU  have  iKcumu  L-onunuo  in  tlni'lidi  books, 

^  ^^»n.  and  llii'  1ik«.     Mmt  ^Ilei>  maaj'  piacc-iikmoti  most  muuniain 

•  Od  a  \nt  nvct  omim,  u  mil  ib  a  VMt  number  of  won)*,  nrc  Sinicu- 

'jytt.  itut  U  p«(«  ChincM  tocibiM  (01  compound*  of  thetc}  pronouncnl 
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greater  daimios,  who  happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  at  the 
time,  requested  an  interview  with  the  British  Minister, 
which  was  readily  accorded,  and  in  the  courtc  of  an 
interesting  conversation  declared  that  their  princes  and 
clans  were  earnestly  desirous  of  a  much  freer  admission  to 
the  advantages  of  foreign  intercourse  and  commerce  than 
the  Shogun's '  Government  had  been,  so  far.  \villing  to 
permit. 

A  few  weeks  later  (i8th  July)  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
landed  on  the  English  or  eastern  fuitoba  or  jetty  at 
Yokohama.  The  writer  »vas  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
well  remembers  the  alert  figure,  vigilant  questioning  face, 
and  quick  step  of  the  consular  officer,  concerning  whom 
General  Sir  Charles  van  Straubeniee  wrote  in  1859  to 
l-ord  Elgin,  '  his  energy  is  untiring,  never  sparing  himself 
in  any  way  ;  pcn^onal  danger  and  personal  comfort  were 
never  thought  of  when  he  could  in  any  way  advance  the 
public  service."  Truer  words  were  never  written,  as  the 
whole  career  of  the  man  whose  portrayal  is  attempted  in 
these  pages  abundantly  proved.  But  to  enable  the  reader 
to  appreciate,  to  understand  even,  what  was  the  work  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  had  to  do  in  Japan,  and  what  meed  of  praise 
he  merits  from  his  countrymen — «ye  and  from  the  people 
of  Japan  too — for  the  manner  in  which  that  work  was 
achieved,  a  somewhat  detailetl  sketch  of  the  political  and 
social  conditions  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  most 
interesting  of  far-castcm  peopW  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  Shogunate  Ls  absolutely  necessary.  Recent  re- 
searches, fortunately,  make  it  possible  to  put  together  at 
least  the  elements  of  such  a  picture  of  Old  Japan  as 
shall  render,  if  far  from  fully  yet  truthfully,  the  main 
features  of  a  society  that  Tokugan-a  rule  had  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the  long  period  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

■  Tycoon  (Tukim)  utA  Sbogm  ut  sj^oarrnvm.  Tbt  fnnilf  usie  g(  tbe 
Sbogan*  froai  lycym  dovnminb  mt  Toknctdnt,  OBil  Uicir  eovcniMcnt  a 
cAca  telened  to  u  the  Btknfii.  EzptoBatirat  of  ibcae  tcrmt  will  be  (tmtA  la 
Ihc  folkiiriiig  jist-M- 
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'work, 


s  very  readable  but  not  altogcthCT  trustworthy 

'.  MiiMfo's  Empire,  Mr  Grifiis  remarks  : — 

To  the    English  was   reserved  a  quiet  victory  and  a 

mighty  discovery,  second  to  none  achieved  on  the  soil 

of  the  mysterious   islands.      English   scholarship   first 

discovered  the  true  source  of  power,  exposed  the  counter 

feit  government  in  Ycdo,  read  the  ritUllc  of  ages,  and 

rent  the  veil  that  so  long  hid  the  truth.     It  was  the 

English  Minister,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  who  first  risked  his 

Efc   to    find   the  truth ;    stripped    the   Shogun  of  his 

Ectitious  title  of '  Majesty.'  asked  for  at  home,  obtained, 

and  presented  credentials  to  the  Mikado,  the  sovereign 

of  Japan  ;  recognized  tlic  new  National  Government,  and 

tbm  laid  the  foumUitions  of  true  diplomacy  in  Japan. 

Tbe  English  Minister  was  much  too  familiar  with 

liistmy  of  China  and  Jap«n  to  have  come  to  such  con* 

as  arc  suggested  in  the  above  passage.     No  such 

■niieatkni,  political  or  social,  ever  took  place,  or  was 

aimed  ai,  or  even  dreamt  of  in  Old  Japan  as  was  effected  in 

Clnni  under  Shi  Ilwangti  more  than  two  hundred  years 

Wore  the  Christian  era.     The  Mikado  was  originally  but 

P^^ta  inter  pares  among  the  chiefs  of  the  immigrant  or 

■grant  hordes  that  drove  the  Ainu  aborigines  from  the 

grat  Osaka  plain  to  the  shelter  of  the  surrounding  hills 

Mme  time  probably  during  the  first  or  second  century.' 

At  no  period  before  r868  did  the   Imperial  writ — to  use 

*  Western  expression — run  fi^m  Shimonoseki  to  Sendai, 

""D  Nambu  to  Nagasaki.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  at 

*•)'  time,  at  all  events    since   the  rise  to  jiower  of  the 

ujvaia  family,  those  precursors  of  the  Shoguns,  the 

carenly  Ruler  (Tcnno)  exercised  more  than  a  fitful  and 

ittent  sway  beyond,  perhaps  even  within,  the  limits 

AeGo  Kinai  or  Five  Home  Provinces,      He  was,  almost 

lys,  the  mere  puppet  and  creature  of  some  clique  or 


*  nil  •iktmieiu  U  niit  hisioricxily  acciimtc.     At  ihe  beginning  of  the 
i<n  I)  »  not  ini[itotitlilv  ital  (lie  Ouka  plain  wm  already  in  pan 
Lbibei  of  JafitncM  ra  kinilied  race.     The  rcaijei  »huiiUl  consuli  Mr 
|n]iiablc  paper  oo  culy  Jftpiiioe  iljuiory  in  ihc  Tramailicnt  a/  tit 
•  ^JafoK,  voL  xn.  pt.  i. 
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party  of  tribal  or  clan  chiefs,  or  court  nobles  their 
descendants,  or  military  adventurers,  the  daimJos  or  feudal 
barons  of  later  days.  At  a  very  early  period  outside  the 
capital,  and  finally  even  within  it,  the  Mikado  was  a  name 
rather  than  a  reality,  a  Presence,  unseen,  at  once  venerated 
and  neglected.  The  .to-called  Restoration  of  i86S  has 
been  completely  mtsunderslood  by  most  recent  writers  on 
Jitixtn  ;  it  was  no  Kesloration  but  a  Kc\'olution  that  gave 
the  Mikado  a  power  he  had  never  previously  possessed, 
and  in  overthrowing  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  put  an  end 
to  the  only  over  lordship  Japan  had  ever  known.  But 
that  ovcrlordship,  real  as  it  was,  was  exercised  within 
very  narrow  limits  and  ^vas  far  from  being  the  equivalent  of 
the  feudal  sovereignties  of  mcdieti-al  Europe.  The  system 
was  perfected  by  lyeyasu,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 
dynast)-,  early  in  the  scvcntccntb  century,  and  for  250 
years  Japan  rested  from  strife.  But  the  daimio«  pre- 
served their  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  setf-^ox'cmmcnt,  the 
right  of  private  war  excepted.  Of  the  eight  provinces 
(known  as  the  Kwanto)  lying  east  of  the  Hakonf  pass 
the  Tokugawa  princes  were  immediate  lords,  of  the 
remninder  of  the  265  daimiates  or  |>ctty  states  of 
which  Old  Japan  was  made  up  they  were  overloixls.'  Of 
the  Kwanto  the  government  and  administration  were  in 
their  hands,  and  many  of  the  smaller  daimiates  were  more 
Of  less  under  their  direct  control.  Over  the  eighteen  great 
daimios  or  kekushiu,  such  as  the  daimios  of  Satsuma 
and  ChAshiu,  their  authority  was  much  less  extensive. 
Ne^'erthclcss,  .kfter  a  fashion  and  apparently  with  no  great 
reluctance,  the  Tokugawa  ovcrlordship  was  recognized  from 
one  end  of  Japan  to  the  other,  and  upon  sufikient  occasion 
and  within  cert.iin  limits  could  be  exerdscd  in  several  ways. 
Many  of  the  daimios  possessed  small  fiefs  in  dilTcrent 
provinces  in  respect  of  which  they  were  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Shogun.  In  addition  all  were  obliged 
to  attend  at  the  accession  of  a  new  Shogun  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  to  reside  alternately  at  their  cotmtry 
>  Sec  Apficndtx  (A^ 
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ostles  and  x^cKtyasMkis  or  fcnidal  mansions  in  Ycdo,  where 
thdr  families  were  reUinetl  as  hostages  to  secure  the  good 
behaviour  not  only  of  the  daimios  themselves  but  of 
Ibdr  clans.  The  whole  fief  might  be  confiscated  for  mis- 
(oreniinent,  which  was  ahvays  presumed  when  anything 
like  a  local  rebellion  broke  out — no  infrequent  occurrence  ; 
'      —for  other  delinquencies  committed  by  the  daimio  him- 

Iielf  or  his  government  he  might  be  put  under  arrest  in  his 
wn  cas^tlc  or  mansion,  or  in  that  of  a  relative  or  other 
daimia — or  he  might  be  compelled  to  exchange  his  fief 
bi  a  distant  and  inferior  one.     If  the  daimto  died  by 
i-iolence  out^de  his  own  yashiki,  the  clan  suffered  for- 
feitaic  as  guilty  of  disloyalty  and  neglect.     These  punish- 
■DcMs  were  often  in6ictcd  up  to  the  close  of  tlic  Shogunatc. 
llanim,  ;^ain,  or  disembowelment,  might  be  enjoined, 
but  such    a    sentence    seems    rarely    if    ever   to   have 
Iwn  passed   upon   other    than  fudai   or    direct   vassals 
of  the  Shogun.     The  Shogun  does  not  appear  to  have 
pussscd    any    regular    executive    means   of    enforcing 
™t  punishments    out   of    his    own    domains,    ncvcr- 
^f^tts  his  commands  were  usually  obeyed,  for  chiuskin 
*  toyal    obedience    w-as   a    prominent    feature   of    old 
J^ncse    society,    though    apparently    exhibited    almost 
as  readily  towards  the  occupant  de  faeto  t>l  a  daimiatc  as 
'^'wards  the  IokI   by  right  of  blood^dcsccnt.      In  older 
•■nci  this  feeling  led  to  extraordinary  outbursts  of  loyal 
^-slaughter.     A  mound  at  Kamakuia  still   bears  the 
"*Bic  of  the  place  where  the   880  ski  or  samurai  com- 
""tted  karakiri.  and  in  one  of  the  lives  of  the  hler  of  the 
•Wlj'  two  foufKlers  of  Buddhist  sects  Japan  can  boast  of, 
•Wiiren,'  the  pathelic  -story  may  still  be  read  of  the  great 
^"vh'ri  that  closed  the  rebellion  of  Miura  Yasumura  in 
Hoji  (A.D.  t247-t248): — 'They  stood  together  in  front 
of  the  tablet  of   Yoritomo.*  and    reciting  their  ne>'il'uls 


Buddhist  prayer)  in  a  loud  voice,  first  of  all  Yasumura, 


jifBu 

^   '  The  other  wu  Shinran  Shfinin.  who  founded  ihc  Monte,  sccl  in  ihe  cmIjt 
pW  if  the  thittMDtb  ccntutj'. 
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formcTly  Lord  of  Wakasa,  then  2j6  of  his  clan  and  more 
tlian  3  30  of  hU  household,  at  the  .same  moment  ripped  up 
their  bellies,  and  died  upon  one  pillow.  .  .  .  Alas  what  a 
day  was  this  I  A  bouse  renoivned  in  the  Kwanto  for 
military  prowess  Icil  like  summer  gra-<!t<  not  even  the  vestige 
of  a  dream  behind,  for  ever  extinguished  in  death." 

The  whole  system  was  loosely  knit  leather  by  the 
Court  at  Kioto,  where  the  authority  of  the  Mikado  and 
the  Court  nobles  ikug/),  who  represented  his  original 
gesyth,  had  been  real  only  during  the  infanc>*  of  the  State, 
when  he  was  merely  the  most  powerful  among  a  number 
of  tribal  chiefs. 

.•\t  a  very  early  period  the  Hcavcn-Child  (Tcnshi), 
Heaven-Ruler  (Tcnno),  or  the  Innermost  Place  (Dairi),  as 
the  Iklikado  was  variously  called,  became  a  puppet  and  a 
nonentity,  but  the  authoritj'  attached  to  the  office  but 
detached  from  the  person  of  the  sovereign  endured 
through  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and  was  the  object 
of  incessant  intrigue  among  the  daimios  or  their  repre- 
sentatives who  thronged  the  courtst  and  galleries  of  the 
Exalted  Place.  The  Shogun  had  his  Shashidai  or 
Resident  at  the  Kioto  Court,  whose  business  it  was  by 
any  and  c\-cr>"  means  to  keep  up  his  master's  influence. 
and  above  all  to  exclude  the  greater  daimios  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  Mikado's  person.  During  the  whole 
of  Japanese  history  the  reverence  for  the  Sun-child's 
person  seems  never  to  have  been  tost.  He  was  often, 
indeed  usually,  compelled  to  abdicate  while  quite  young 
and  retire  into  a  monaster)*,  but,  even  during  such  epochs 
of  strife  and  violence  as  characterised  the  earlier 
Shogunate,  he  appears  to  have  been  alwa)'s  exempt  from 
any  kind  of  personal  risk.  In  their  turn  the  successors 
of  the  first  Shogun,  Yoritomo,  soon  fell  under  a  tutelage 
— that  of  the  HiSjO  family — similar  to  what  ages  before 
had  deprived  the  Mikado  of  such  authority'  as  he 
possessed  ;  and  the  Ycdo  Government  did  not  long  escape 
the  common  fate  of  the  ruling  d>'nastics  of  Japan.  The 
first  three  and  the  eighth    of  the  Tokugawa  line  per- 
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^y  exercised,  it  is  true,  the  authority  attached  to  their 
bill  of  the  remain ing  eleven  Shoijuiis  of  the 
Tokngawa  house  not  one  wa-^  much  more  than  a  puppet 
in  liie  hands  or  the  Gorojiu  {lit.  Exalted  Senate)  or  Grand 
CouodI  of  State.  This  body  consisted  of  not  more  than 
fcm  or  five  members  and  formed  the  real  government 
of  the  country,  exercising  all  the  rights  of  lordship  and 
oterlordsbip  that  pertained  to  the  Shogunatc.  Subordinate 
to  the  Grand  Council  was  that  of  the  Wakadoshiyori 
()«ang  ciders)  or  Junior  Council,  as  Professor  Wigmcwe 
I  aptij-  renders  the  term.  An  intricate  bureaucracy  com- 
pleted  the  central  administration,  the  whole  system  being 
« inanged  that  no  official  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
1^  free  from  an  ever  present  and,  so  to  speak,  collateral 
lupemsion  and  control.  There  was  in  addition  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  officials  known  as  wtf/^itt' (c>x-applicTs), 
diigcd  with  the  duty  of  making  this  control  complete. 
Such  a  censorship,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  has  been 
wnmonly  described  as  a  kind  of  espionage  peculiar  to 
J^n.  but,  in  fact,  it  was  exercised  as  publicly  as  any 
Wher  administrative  function.  Espionage  there  was,  and 
of  a  most  searching  character,  but  it  was  the  work  of  an 
^jnfinarj-  political  police, 

^B  The  Shoguii  was  always  a  scion  of  one  of  the  Three 
^V^ted  Families  (Go  San-kc),  Kii,  Owari  and  Milo ;  the 
^»8iro  or  Regent,  who  acted  for  the  Shogun  during  his 
oiinortty,  could  only  be  taken  from  one  of  the  four  families 
"  li,  Honda.  Sakakibara,  and  Sakai  ^ — vulgarly  known  as 
the  Four  Heaven-Kings  of  Buddhism — and  the  members 
^  the  Gorojiu  were  selected,  or,  rather,  co-opted  from 
^fiulai  daimios  or  feudatories  of  the  Tokugawa  house. 

The    population    of   Japan    taken    as    a    whole    was 
drrided  into  seven  classes — the  kug^  or  Court  nobility. 


'  It  we«u  (ImbtTul  whether  Mito  could  Iceally  fiinusfa  a  meeeasm  lu  ihc 
Tirpiii.  am]  DODC  nru  «vcr  choMn  fram  the  Oivui  Eunily.  Nor  a  il  by 
tty  oMUiB  nnain  that  the  four  bmilics  had  nii)-  H);ht  to  elect  a  Taiiu.  The 
Sbe^M  laicltl  ±Im  W  choteu  Uoxn  (he  fnTnilici  <•(  Shiiuizu,  Tayam,  ftnd 
HIlOUDlnthi.  It  WW  u  rhc  adopted  naa  til  a  tlltoinilmiihi  ihai  Keiki,  tbe 
;  of  the  Tokugm  Shcij^n».  w.u  raiml  to  ihil  dignity. 
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who  had  rank  but  neither  prestige,  projjcrly,  nor  power ; 
the  buk^  or  samurai,  consUting  of  the  territorial  lords 
and  their  retainers,  the  creations  of  Yoritomo  ar>d  his 
successors, — the  peasants,  the  arti-saiw,  the  merchants  and 
the  outcasts  The  priests,  both  Shinto  and  Buddhist, 
forrrtcd  a  class  apart.  The  buk/  alone  possessed  any 
political  power,  and  among  the  huk/  alone  could  political 
opinion  be  formed  or  find  expression.  Every  Aunurai 
(Jit.  servxr,  esquire,  kntehf)  was  a  lord  if  he  possessed  land 
aases»ed  as  producing  not  less  than  I  o.ooo  kaku  of  rice 
yearly.  Of  such  a  chief  the  superior  retainers  {terai)  would 
number,  perhaps,  one  hundred,  and  his  ivar  contingent  in 
the  middle  of  the  se^'cnteeiilh  century  would  be  about  200 
men,  whom  be  was  expected  to  equip,  support,  and  pay. 
The  eighteen  great  daimios  held  their  fiefs,  it  is  doubtfully 
asserted,  of  the  Mikado,  but  the  Mikado's  authority  was, 
practically,  vested  as  we  have  seen  in  the  fmi^  party  or 
faction  dominant  at  Kioto  for  the  time  being — consistii^ 
usually,  during  the  Tokugawa  period,  oi  /utiai  barons  or 
l»sama{i^.  other  than /w^cti),  daimios  well  affected  towards 
the  Eastern  Court. 

With  regard  to  the  local  administration  of  the  eight 
Ktt'anto  provinces  which  formed  the  Tokugawa  domain 
it  sufllkes  for  present  purposes  to  state  that  the  chief 
provincial  ofliccr  was  the  Daikwan  or  deputy,  a  sort  of 
hereditary  '  intcndant,*  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  (paid  almost  wholly  in  rice)  and  the  settlement 
of  local  disputes,  if  these  could  not  be  determined  by  the 
village  headmen.  The  latter  would  be  mainly  chcMCn 
from  among  the  bead<i  of  the  fi%-e-faraily  groups  (Go-nin 
Gumi).  in  which  all  Atimim*  (Ic\xl-mcn  or  commoners) 
were  registered,  and  between  these  groups — headmen  and 
the  daiiwait — came  the  namufd  or  shSya,  the  headmen  of 
the  village  or  rather  of  the  village  district.  The  members 
of  the  family  were  all  subject  to  its  head,  and  yet  were 
responsible  for  him  as  he  n-as  for  them,  as  the  group- 
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hesdtnen  were  for  the  family- fathers,  and  the  nanushi  and 
itSesoH  in  their  turn  for  »ll  the  groups  and  individuals 
bdwthcni.  In  the  same  way  the  daimios  were  rcspon- 
siUe  to  the  Shogun,  the  Shogiin  to  the  Mikado,  and  the 
Hibdo  himself  to  the  gods,  so  far  as  he  was  a  Shintoist, 
Heaii-en  so  far  as  he  was  a  Confucianist.  Such  an 
pc^BiUfstion  looks  perfect  on  paper,  but  in  practice  it 
Lpcndd  not  have  worked  well.  There  were  vast  numbers 
(landless,  clanless,  and  familylcss  men  who  stood  outside 
the  system  altogether  and  were  a  constant  source  of 
'  trouble,  while  the  system  was  one  that  almost  annihilated 
ircedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  com- 
pitlid)'  arrested  the  social  and  political  development  of 
the  people,  At  the  same  time  it  permitted  and  even 
iosurcd  a  peculiarly  galling  kind  of  oppression,  the 
cumulative  oppression  of  an  ascending  scries  of  masters, 
leader  il  tyranny  of  a  most  vexatious  and  merciless 
daactcr  was  not  only  possible  but  common  ;  a  proof  of 
•itti  i»  to  be  found  in  the  constant  rioLs  that  disturbed 
•^  peace  of  the  diiimiatcs — all  the  chronicles  arc  full  of 
■Manccs  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  daimios  for  mis- 
JWenunent ' — and  in  the  numerous  popular  stories  which 
fra  upon  acts  of  opjircssion,  of  which  a  capital  example 
•"sy  be  read    in   Mr  Freeman- Mitford's  charming   Tales 

lo  the  daimiatcs  probably  much  the  same  system  of 
B'**em(nent  obtained  as  in  the  Tokugawa  domain,  which 
*M  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  magnified  daimiate. 

The  daimio  himself,  like  the  Mikado  and  the  Shogun, 
^»ily  led  a  secluded  and  inactive  life,  and  possessed 
■Hfc,  if  any,  persona!  poiver.  His  fief  was  ruled  and 
*fcibistcrcd  by  kari  or  councillors — often  themselves 
"■W  hereditary  puppets  of  much  lower  officials — assisted 
'V  a  more  or  less  elaborate  hierarchy  of  subordinates 
^naed  on  the  mode!  of  the  central   Tokugawa  system. 

'  In  Ux  Kiodu  GcppiS  {Monthly  Annaii)  Kntocly  a.  month  U  uoinaik«il 
!  rttUnneRi  or  Knnc  ki'tirl  tntllLleil  upon  a  ilaimto  or  Mm*  of  bU  officcn 
MWwn  of  tioublct  111  the  claiL. 
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This  detachment  of  power  from  rank  and  office  was  the 
banc  of  Old  Japan,  and  was  responsible  for  the  faction 
and  intrigue  everywhere  dominant  from  the  Exalted  Place 
don-n  to  the,)vuAnb'of  the  smallest  baron. 

If  things  went  wrong  in  a  provincial  government  the 
Shogun  could  interfere,  not  so  much  to  set  wrong  right, 
as  to  punish  the  daimio  by  confi<ication,  seclusion,  com- 
pulsory exchange  of  fief  or  otherwise,  and  his  officers  by 
death  if  not  anticipated  by  karakiri.  Of  this  juTisdiction, 
however,  the  exercise  was  not  always  easy  or  safe,  and 
the  Sheen's  interference,  though  not  absolutely  infre- 
quent, was  relatively  rare.  In  this  enforced  abstinence 
probably  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
'  quietism '  which  Professor  Wigmorc  regards  as  charac- 
teristic of  Old  Japan.'  It  was  merely  that  official  action 
was  always  directed  towards  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a 
compulsion  which  might  become  both  expensive  and 
perilous  to  the  central  government,  and  was  not  usually 
easy  of  exercise  in  subordinate  giadts  of  authority.  In 
fact,  in  most  cases,  the  Shogun  had  to  rely  upon 
persuasion  and  an  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  feudal 
loyalty  which  was  extremely  strong  in  the  Japan  that 
ended  with  the  year  i868. 

The  samurai  lived  for  the  most  part  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  idlcne%s,  upon  a  bare  pittance,  the  amount  of  which 
depended  on  the  rice  crop,  and  ultimately,  as  they  and 
their  locds  well  knew,  upon  the  continued  peaceful  labour 
of  the  peasant.  Their  lot  wa.s  in  rcalit>'  far  harder  than 
that  of  the  farmer,  artisan,  or  trader,  Thc>-  had  nothing 
to  look  fonvard  to,  and  were  burdened  by  an  intolerably 
elaborate  code  of  ceremonial,  any  infringement  of  which 
exposed  them  to  severe  punUhmcnt  To  the  personal 
liberty  of  action  of  which  the  despised  fuimin  enjoyed  a 
lai^e  share  they  were  entire  strangers.  Hence  their 
readiness,  when  the  opportunity  came,  to  overturn  the  old 
order  of  things  is  intelligible  etKM^h.  ^1 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  the  so<alle(l  KmpJrc  strife 
and  intrigiic  rdgncd  supreme.  The  Grand  Council  wa^ 
in  a  state  of  continual  ferment,  the  Council  of  every  clan 
sufTcrcd  from  a  like  unrest.  Authority  inhered  in  no 
-person,  in  no  institution  that  possessed  the  quality  of 
ability  ;  loose  and  detached,  it  was  bandied  from  clique 
to  clique  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  cunning  and  the  least 
5cntpu]ou:<.  Within  the  body  of  the  samurai  a  peculiar 
anarchy  prevailed,  and,  scarcely  restrained  by  public 
Mnion,  was  only  in  a  measure  mitigated  by  a  minute 
Fcode  of  usage  and  ceremonial  which  was  the  ordinary 
samurai's  sole  code  of  ethics.  Old  Japan,  a  small  state, 
where  Home  Rule  was  pushed  to  iLs  furthest  extreme. 
,.and  the  bond  of  union  was  a  feeble  fiction  made  the  basis 
an  impersonal  authority  driven  in  every  direction  by 
fie  currents  of  inlriguc,  was  kept  together  b>'  a  sort  of 
jUibrium  of  warring  itttenial  forces  that  proved  totally 
unable  to  withstand  any  impact  from  without.  When 
it  impact  came  Old  Japan  ceased  to  be,  almost  at  once, 
id  New  Ja^xin  came  into  existence,  of  whose  iN>litical 
Eate  the  next  few  decades  will  probably  render  some 
forecast  possible. 

Of  the  commonalty  but  little    need    be  said.     The 

people  were  scarcely  items,   politically  sjjcaking,  in   Old 

Ljapan.     Their  business  was  to  grow,  make,  carry,  multiply, 

»d — above  all — pay  taxes. 

Taxation,  curiously  enough,  ivas  Ihc  foundation,  the 

Itcrfius  indeed,  of  such  commerce  as  existed.     Japan  had 

Fof  course  no  foreign  trade,  but  along  the  coasts  of  the  three 

islands  there  \vas  a  ceaseless  movement  of  produce.    Ninc- 

tenths  of  Japanese  trade  consisted   in   moving   rice  from 

places   where  there  was  a  surplus  to  places  where  there 

ras  a  deficiency  of  that  staple,  and  in  moving  it  to  and 

&om  the  great  central  and  provincial  granaries.     Rice 

does  not   store  well,  docs   not   support   transit  well,  and 

is  a  bulky  and   expensive  article  to  carry  about.      The 

smcnt,   that    Is    the    total    produce    of    the   Toku- 

twa  domain,  has    been    estimated  at  eight  millions  of 


koku}  Probably  not  more  than  a  third  of  this  foiind  its 
way  into  the  Shogun's  kura  or  storehouses,  the  remainder 
of  the  tax-rice  which  may  have  been  one-half  of  the 
assessment — the  proportion  whereof  to  the  actual  average 
production  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain — was  lost  or  spoiled  in 
transit,  or  consumed  as  freight.  Hence  we  can  understand 
the  eiigcrness  with  which,  in  the  sixties,  the  daimios  bought 
foreign  steamers,  and  the  immense  prices  they  gave  for 
them  in  the  liope  of  reducing  the  enormous  cost  and  loss 
incurred  in  native  transport  b>'  sea  or  land.  We  can  under- 
stand, too.  their  jealousy  of  the  Shogun's  monopolyof  foreign 
trade,  and  tlie  customs-duties  incident  thereto,  which  gave  so 
powerful  an  impetus  to  the  movement  against  the  Bakufu.* 
But  there  were  other  causes  of  that  movement, 
originating  within  the  samurai  class,  which  require  a  brief 
notice.  .Apart  from  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  whose 
[K>litical  inliucncc  scarcely  sur\'ivcd  the  sixloeiUh  centurj', 
the  buk^  and  kug^  weie  the  only  divisions  of  Japanese 
society  in  which  literature  or  philosophy  could  be  culti- 
vated. To  the  well-educated  Japanese  of  the  Tokufjawa 
era  (iGoo-1868)  the  polemics  of  Buddhism  presented  noi 
attr.iction,  and  he  was  as  little  drawn  to  the  curious 
cosmical  and  ethical  theories  propounded  by  the  Shinto 
revivalists  of  the  close  of  the  last  century.'  But  for  the: 
unimaginative,  impersonal,  and  terribly  matter-of-fact 
Japanese  niiiul ' — the  product  of  history  and  circumstances, 
it  may  be,  rather  than  of  any  innate  or  racial  disability — 

'  A  teiu  U  nrarly  live  liukhvls — !il«)ui  onc-iUtli  of  a  Ion  mcaiurement. 
Some  accouni  of  ihe  koliH  ind  it*  value  and  a(  i)ic  revenue  onii  trade  in  rkc 
will  be  rounil  in  the  Appcnitix  (It). 

*  This  WM  the  common  dcupinlion  of  Ihe  Shognn's  governmciil.  The 
word  {lit.  eiirtnin-riile)  originnlly  moant  the  hendqunrtcrs  of  an  army  on  the 
■Mrdi.  which  vis  lunonnded  by  a  sort  of  buriiontalljr  iKipeil  cuiliin  of  cotton 
cloth,  a,i  iiiair  he  seen  repmenicd  in  many  Japaneic  bixiki  anJ  mtitBimu  ot. 
tUamSDateiJ  rnllt,  I 

■  See  Mi  SAinvr't  valuable  nccoiinl  in  the  Trontaitiem  of  Iht  Aiia^ 
Steiriy  tfj»fan,  toI.  iiL  I 

*  AccCTding  to  Mr  Lerciujio  lldrn,  the  Japancie  mini!  Ii  etidoweil  willi' 
ineSiblc  qu.ilitius,  aitutk,  tnuginotive.  Mid  ethical,  which  ihe  thlnj;  Euto- 
pcafiii  call  ilii'ir  mind  can  fona  no  concctition  «C  Sec  bi>  nmutim  arllcl* — 
nillen  m  ill  eamcuncu  and  caolaiDing  a  good  deal  of  Uutb — in  Ihe  Allantir 
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ifncianism  had  a  special  charm.  Confucianism,  how- 
"ew,  is  by  tK)  means  identical  with  the  system  of  Con- 
fuciiM.  The  latter  is  scarcely  a  philosophy  at  all,  it  is  a 
f^DCCodc  dealing  mainly  with  family  and  civic  conduct 
ud  rating  ultimately  upon  the  obedience  of  all,  each  in 
hi)  d^rce,  to  God  or  Heaven  as  a  perfectly  benevolent 
Bang  or  Existence.  Confucianism,  founded  in  medieval 
China  by  Ch'cng  and  Chuhi  (in  Sinico-Japancse  Ttislm\ 
ms  an  entirely  new  system  more  or  less  tinged  with 
Tansi  and  Buddhist  notions  of  the  cosmos  material  and 
moral,  and  supported  by  forced  and  usually  absurd  inter- 
pretations of  the  Chinese  classics,  after  a  fashion  remind- 
iiif  one  of  the  use  made  by  the  schoolmen  of  medieval 
E«n^  of  the  Aristotelian  writings  and  by  certain 
Chriitian  ^ects  of  the  Bible:.  To  explain  the  course  of 
public  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  foreigners  to 
Japtn,somc  brief  account  of  such  philosophical  and  moral 
MtioRs  as  governed  it  is  necessary. 

According  to  the  Teishu  system  then,  the  cosmos 
originated  out  of  the  motions  of  an  original  principle 
(ttiifni£»,  the  grand  unconditioned,  Ut.  the  main  ridge- 
pole of  a  house),  which  gave  birth  to  the  positive  (so* 
olW  male)  and  negative  or  rather  passive  (so-called 
fanslc)  existences.  The  influence  {ki  or  breath)  of  the 
posJth'e  upon  the  passive  material  in  conformity  with 
onler  {ri)  produced  the  myriads  of  things  which  constitute 
'be  Diu\-erse.  In  the  same  way  the  Kmperor  may  be  rc- 
prded  as  a  political  laiktoku,  his  authority  the  positive 
""•l  the  land  and  people  the  passive  materials  out  of 
"bidi  the  multiform  state  was  constructed.  This  more 
P*cly  materialistic  form  of  Confucianism  was  opposed 
^ibe  quasi-idealisra  of  Oyfimci  (Chinese  Wang  ,Showjen 
«  W,  Yangming  'X  who  referred  everything  to  the  mind 
*  scpuI  of  man,  the  proi>er  and  sufficient  manifestations 
^  «hich,  duly  harmonized,  constituted  virtue,  so  that 
•wmiwJ^  {which  had  relation  to  the  apparently  external 

'  Who  flaaibbccl  in  the  ftFlteuth  bii<1  lixlccntfa  ccntiuies.     See  Mayer's 
^^*-nt  KaOi'i  A/anunJ,  ji.  346. 
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world)  and  morality  (which  was  similarly  concerned  witJ 
the  inner  ego)  were  ultimiilely  one  and  the  same.  Th* 
doctrinesofOyomeiwcre  proscribed  bythe  Bakufu  as  favour- 
ing introspection  and  individualism  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
study  of  this  system  which  led  to  the  rising  of  Oshiv 
Heihachiro,  known  as  the  Osaka  insurrection  of  1839,' 

Both  these  systems  propounded  the  fundamental 
goodness  of  human  nature  ;  man  had  only  to  rctuni  to  it, 
shaking  off  the  corruption  of  the  world  or  of  the  ego  to 
attain  honnen  or  original  virtue — at  bottom  a  Buddhist 
notion.  The  Ancient  Learning  {Ko-gaku),  on  the  con- 
trary, asserted  that  man  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil — 
it  was  a  sort  of  common-sense  philosophy — and  could 
attain  such  goodness  as  his  particular  nature  was  capat 
of  only  through  habit  and  mental  discipline. 

TeisliH  Confucianism  was,  so  to  speak,  the  establishe 
philosophy"  of  llie  Bakufu  period,  but  as  the  eighteenth 
century  waned  it  was  replaced  more  and  more  by  the 
Ancient  Learning  and  by  the  more  modern  philosophy  of 
China  which,  like  the  Ancient  Learning,  professed  to  be 
based  upon  a  new  study  of  the  classics.  Hence  Con- 
fucianism, by  an  evolution  of  which  the  course  has  not 
yet  been  fully  studied,  gradually  assumed  an  attitude 
which  was  regarded  as  hostile  by  the  Tokugawa  Govern- 
ment, chiefly,  perhaps,  through  the  dislike  of  innovation 
incident  to  that  natural  conservatism  which  slicks  to  the 
not  long  past  For,  merely  verbal  though  all  these  philo- 
sophies were,  the  later  forms  had  attractions  for  the  more 
active  spirits  of  the  time,  who  had  scarcely  any  other 
novelty  to  serve  them  as  pabulum.  The  tendencies  thus 
originated  no  doubt  alarmed  the  official  upholders  of  the 
older  systems,  though  they  found  expression  not  so 
much  in  political  action  as  in  the  composition  of  the 
histories  produced  during  the  last  half  century  or  more 


'  Sec  Df  Knox's  very  intcraling  iml  tciunc:!  impcn  on  Japacete  pliilo- 
»oph]r.  Ic^cilict  wiih  (he  acute  and  valuable  ix.mmenw  of  Mr  liAtiA  Mid  1' 
iNOuvf  in  lh«  Tnuuatliimn/  Ot  AiuUic  Sttitly  e/JafoH,  vol.  nn.  pL  1.1 

*  An  cxprcKioD  bonowtd  riom  Dr  Knux. 
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of  Baicufu  rule,  which  were  without  exception  of  a 
gly  aiui-Rakufu  character.  They  were  composed, 
expressly  to  show  the  superiority  of  latter-day 
nfadanisni  to  the  hybrtiJ  religious  and  philosophi- 
principles  upon  which  contcmporarj-  society  rested. 
Ew)'  page  almost  of  the  Nilion  G'waishi  {History  of 
Jafai).  published  in  1827,  which  Mr  Satow  terms  "the 
tliicf  source  from  which  Japanese  men  of  education  derived 
thdr  notions  of  the  history  of  their  own  counlrj-,''  bears 
■itneu  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  remark.  These 
luilotics  had  a  great  share  in  the  funnation  of  the  only 
public  opinion  that  existed — that  of  the  samurai  class — 
*nd  their  influence  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  Shinto 
iwiiilism  of  the  latter  decades  of  the  eightcciilh  century. 
The  Shinto  scholars,  of  whom  Mabuchl.  Motbori.  and 
Kiota  were  the  principal,  rejected  even  Confucianism,  and 
totgod  for  a  return  to  those  primitive  times  when  the 
Hiado  was  a  reality,  ami  no  best  but  hts  was  listened 
to  throughout  the  land.  With  this  school  the  scholars  of 
the  Mtto  clan,  though  Shushiiiits,  allied  them^selvcs,  and 
TigoriMisly  upheld  the  rights  of  the  Mikado.  It  was 
tiDap;  as  Mr  Haga  acutely  observes,  that  the  Toku:.^wa 
nfa<bould  be  greatly  shaken,  if  not  actually  overthrown 
by  ihc  very  doctrine  (o""  rather  its  extension)  which 
gennxiions  of  Shoguns  ami  their  ministers  had  cn- 
Wirjged.  '  It  is,"  he  concludes,  '  perhaps  still  more  remark- 
*l>ic  to  sec  the  Mito  clan,  under  many  able  and  active 
^nefc.  become  the  centre  of  the  KimtS  or  Mikadoist 
lOtemcnt  that  was  to  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Toku- 
V^  family  of  which  it  was  itself  a  branch.'  *     Such  a 

'  tht  uniurai  of  >  ccrtniii  rank  wa^  tiii^Hl  lo  trad  Ihr  ti'tmn'iti,  urur  or 
<*>  cf  Uk  ancienl  mMicxatiin  lit  lonmiKn.  am!  the  ChincK  cUuict — t.aC 
*^'U{h(  liult  o>  nnlhin);  cite.     See  .^p|>c^llll  (E). 

'  An  iniRcMtn)r  account  of  ihc  Mito  dnn  n  eiven  by  Mr  Clemeni  in  ihc 
l&b  ai  igtb  volnmet  o[  the  Tiamattiam  9/  ike  Asiatic  Society  a/  Japan. 
"^  Hcond  Dkimio  of  the  cinn,  Miiiukuni.  wai  not  only  a  ijrisil  pulton 
■  Ihniiue  but  liinuclf  an  :iuthoi.  Hi)  gtnl  wuik,  the  0«i  {fihfHski,  oi 
'"'■•y  tf  Crml  Japan,  or  0""d/  Hillary  Bj  Jafiaii,  licftlcil  the  .ShOKiiiiiiK  M 
**  ViifMimi,  anil,  in  Mi  S.iiow'i  woiils,  'The  loal  author  of  the  move- 
"■N  tUch  culininaltil  in  the  levolulxon  of  1S68 '  his  ihe  gianiliDn  of  the 
**ifa'  of  the  djnaxiy  it  ovtnbnw. 
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result,  it  may  be  added,  furnishes  a  striking  instance  o\  th-^ 
destructive  dissension  and  division  which  reigned  in  boll*"  ' 
the  central  and  the  provincial  governments  up  to  the  vct>^ 
day  almost  of  their  total  abolition.  H 

Young  Japan  is  scarcely  ConfucJanist.  The  Chincsc^'^ 
script  has  been  retained  but  not  much  else  that  is  Chinese. 
Mill  and  Spencer  have  replaced  Tei  and  Shu.  One  of  the  H 
last  of  the  .Shushiista  was  Ohashi  junjo,  who  died  in 
I S62,  after  repeated  torturings,  as  an  alleged  accomplice  in 
the  attack  upon  Ando  Tsushima  no  Kami.  In  1857  he 
had  published  a  passionate  diatribe  against  Western  men 
and  manners.  He  uses  no  arguments — to  the  Far  East 
the  very  notion  of  reasoning  seems  unknown — but  dispose* 
of  foreigners  as  'mere  brutes,"  upon  the  sole  ground  that 
they  are  (as  he  supposes)  ignorant  of  Chinese  philosophy., 
By  the  irony  of  fate  his  two  grand-daughters  have  fiillj 
accepted  the  civilii;alion  he  abhorred,  and  are  baptize 
Christians,  a  consummation  that  would  have  made  the  old 
Confucianist  turn  in  his  grave.  Sinico-Japancsc  phik 
sophy,  qud  philosophy,  is  altogether  worthless.  It  has  noi 
science,  no  pjiychology,  no  logic.  It  is  nothing  more  thaiii 
A  barren  plagiarism,  a  collection  of  logomachies  without] 
substance.  The  Japanese  samurai  and  the  Chinese 
literati  arc  designated  by  the  same  ideograph,  but  they 
have  nothing  else  in  common.  The  Celestial  daspiscd 
militarism,  the  subject  of  the  Sun-child  cared  for  little 
else.  Much  of  the  literature  of  Japan  is  interesting  and 
even  imix)rtant.  But  not  as  literature  properly  so  tcrme 
The  philosophy  of  Japan  is  much  in  the  same  jilighLJ 
At  best  it  restates  the  philosophy  of  China,  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  which  the  mind  of  Old  Japan  scarcelj 
seems  to  have  shown  any  desire  to  peer.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  apparent  lack  of  intelligent  curiosityj 
is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  nature  of  Chinese  philc 
sophy  itself,  partly  in  the  circumstances  of  Japanesci 
history.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Old  Japan) 
had  nojudea  to  leach  her  religion,  no  Greece  to  teach  herj 
culture,  no  Rome  to  teach  her  political  science. 
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JAPAS   [N   THE  EARLY  SIXTIES 


When  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  arrived  in  Japan  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  Tokugawa  r^ginu  was  toomitig  not 
indistinctly  into  view.  Of  the  many  difficult  questions 
with  which  the  new  Minister  found  himself  confronted 
by  far  the  most  arduuu-(  and  much  the  most  imi>ortant 
was  that  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaties  by  the 
Uikado.  That  the  Shogun  possessed  of  right  as  well  as 
in  fact  the  power  of  mal<ing  the  Treaties  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt.  In  :Ss8  there  was,  indeed,  no  other 
Japanese  authorit>'  wlio  could  even  be  approached  on  the 
subject.  All  the  acts  of  the  Japanese  state,  inclusive  of 
the  decrees  against  Christianity  and  of  the  very  decree  of 
isolation  itself,  during  the  earlier  Shogunate  and  during 
the  whole  of  Tokugawa  period,  were  the  acts  of  the 
Shogun  alone ;  neither  Mikado  nor  Daimio  had  any  concern 
with  them.  The  various  decrees  that  followed  upon  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  Russian  descents  upon  the  northern 
blands  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  pro- 
ceeded equally  from  the  Shogun  and  his  Ministers.  The 
contention  of  the  Imperial  or  Mikadoist  party  that  the 
isolation  of  the  *  holy  country '  was  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  Empire  was  altogether  baseless.  No  such  law,  no  such 
custom  even,  had  ever  existed  or  been  dreamt  of  in  Japan 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  During  the  sixteenth  and  nearly  half  of  the 
following   century  foreigners  were   freely  admitted  into 
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Japan,  anJ  Japanese  adventurers  roamed  at  will  over  the 
seas  and  lands  of  the  Far  Hast.  They  were  found  in  Siam 
and  in  Goa.  Japanese  soldiers  were  among  the  victims 
the  Amboyna  maiisacre  in  1 6 1  3,  and  a  celebrated  Japanese; 
hlibustcr  Vamada  has  left  his  own  narrative  of  his  doings 
in  Formosa  during;  the  Dutch  supremacy  in  that  island. 
Nor  was  a  policy  of  isolation  ciijoineil  either  by  the  religion 
or  by  the  philosophy  of  Japan. 

Not  only  therefore  wiu  the  Shogun  fully  jtistilied  in  un- 
doing the  work  of  his  ancestor,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Japanese  people  and  altogether  unratified  by  the  Mikado, 
but  before  he  took  this  step,  in  view  of  some  differences 
of  opinion  which  existed  among  the  members  of  his  own 
council   on   the  subject  of  the  Treaties,  he  did   actually, 
obtain  the  Mikado's  consent  to  the  new  policy,  as 
author  of  the  '  Dream  of  Gtnjil '  though  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the   IJakufu,  is   obliged   to   admit.     Afterguards,  it 
true,    the    Mikado    was    persuaded     to   send    a    misst 
to   the   Shogun   to   the  effect    that   the   Utter  ought    to 
take    the    opinion   of   the   countrj-.   that   is   of  the   buk^^\ 
(territorial  nobility  and  gentry)  and  kugi  (court  i>obility)i^| 


tn       I 


on  the  subject  of  the  Treaties,  and  that  in  making  them 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  ports  ivere  ojietied  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital*  Such  a  missive  was 
implication  nothing  le»s  than  a  qualified  approval. '  At  this 
'  juncture,  before  the  bukt'  and  kugi  could  be  dul)-  consulted 
— and  there  existed  no  constitutional  rule  or  precedent 
requiring  the  Shogun  to  consult  with  them  gener^dly  on 
any  subject  whatever — the  Yedo  court  was  terrorised  by 
the  American   envoy  Townsend  Harris  into  compliance 

■  A  itittfry  t^JafcH  hnean  1854  anJ  xZft^.  Iniiulfctol  by  E.  M.  Smow, 
CM.IX,    sow    II. M.    Mbbtet    lo    Morocco.       Uc    <t»>  tppoinltil  u: 
inicipceict  is  Japan  in  l86t,  tAcnranb  Ikobc  Japoaoe  SMtcUij  Biih 
tank  u  Kcood  xtantrf  (litJ^)  'i^  **■  'ud*  >  C.M.G.  in  1S85.     Tbr 
eitrnt  mil  viiac  of  kii  mcanlwt  u  a  Japoncw  idiolu  an  coo  well  Iuioh  11 
lo  nnd  an;  iliuHiitioB  bne.     IIu  Mim«tavi  Ii^wn  will  be  found  in 
TVdsuuTWKj  ,-J  ikt  Aiialu  Srdify  afjafan. 

*  Set  Pari.  l'ap<r\,  No.  1  US65),  CuneiponilcMB  ttK<«ctisc  .ACain  \ 
Jkpwk.     (The  Kae  Boob  e*  Japan  will  be  ttfcrrcd  10  u  VAvt  Book.  Ja; 
-nlh  adililion  o(  nomUi  aind  Jatc  aaj  tnj  iftiuU  lilk.) 
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jvidi  his  demands.      That   astute   diplomatist   made,   in 

I'the words  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  an  'adroit  use  of 

]llie(lhcn    recent)  success    of   the    English   and    French 

Ifcatcs  in  China,''  warninK  the  ShoRun  of  the  dire  con- 

nquences  likely  to  result   from  :i  persistence  in  the  policy 

of  exclusion.*     The  action  of  the  American  envoy  was 

but  not  wise.      At  that  time  the  prestige  of  the 

^Shc^n  wax  scarcely  impaired,  and  the  Regent  li  Kainon 

no  Kami  *  (for  the  Shogun  had  died  during  the  nqjotia- 

t»w  and  his  successor  was  a  minor),  a  man  of  intelligence 

mil  courage,  would  have  known,  had  time  been  afforded 

laia,bow  to  smooth  over  difficulties  at   Kioto  and  bring 

Ike  imperial   Court   into   harmony   with   his  own   views. 

It  ii  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  Harris'  ill-advised  and 

!cli^  policy  were  due  many  of  the  troubles  that  attended 

the  oncrgcnce  of  Japan  from  her  long  isolation. 

It  was  not,  however,  hatred  of  the  foreigner  so  much 
**  jealousy  of  the  Yedo  Court  that  gave  rise  to,  or  at 
ItM  accentuated,  the  long  duel  between  the  West  and 

^L     '  Rbc  tlook,  Japun.  July-Xov.  (iSA:),  \>.  70. 

^^P    '  Sccibc  ciitaci  0ven  a  few  ptfics  futihcr  on  fcom  Sir  R.  Atcock't  note 

^PpdNed  n  kit  depaTch  of  3i«  Juiunrr  1861  of  a  conlcrcnce  held  a\  Veda 

^P^nilke  ftncien  TcpiaentaiiTci  a  day  or  twa  pceviouily.     In  1  letter  fTora 

1      HtSknim  to  Mr  Evans  dnwil  isiti   Msrtli  1879  \Vmte4  Slaiei  [h'plomatie 

^^"sfiiJttm)  ii  a  cariuus  tiimiii.iry   lakvn  fioni  •  natlv«  iccouiil  of  the 

"puuitt  iiitJ  Iiy  Mi  Hnrri)-  in  hU  nugotLtlinnii  with  Nolta  Bllcbiii  od  Kami. 

•t  Vi  the  uailVinii    cu>>tE>in  uf   ihc   l-'iiilcti   -Sliilei.  the  Amciican  envoy  i> 

Wjinjiled  a*  layinj;.  not  to  annex  nii)'  couniiy  by  mere  force  of  artn> ;  bul 

n^nd  and  Fiasce  would  like  pascaiun  of  China  with  whom  they  iveie  then 

■*  ■«.    Tbc  Jspuicw  therefore  hud  bcKer  be  on  Ibcii  gaasA  and  take  [irupcr 

'^    II  WM  nko  the  intetitiun  of  l^ncbnd  to  force  opium  iipoti  Japan,  f'lr 

"iaa  onniBitltd  nndn  llic  inl^uencc  i>l  which  a  ihoound  men  were  executed 

"UT  jtai   in    China.     .Vmciicaii   envnyi   were   I'cly  diflcreni   fiom   Ihow 

■f  wbci  c«anlite4  and  mii;hi    be   tiuticd.     Siun   had   done   fo   and   that 

BOpcd  futjiiKBtion  by  England.     India  had  bMO  conquend  by  Englind  for 

Va  of  propef  tredliei,  n  fate  which  ihould  be  a  warning  lujnpnn  whom 

JMoka   woald   £^'T   fuminh   uiih   warthim   and  tiiiliiary  ti&ixit.     The 

C|>miM  of  llongitone  was  gneiKiiInj:   to  visit  Ja|>.in  with  a  Heel  »r  fifty 

4lfiaid  if  uniucMmful  in  making  a  irexty  would  at  once  commence  war, 

BntT  (K>  lime  iihauld  be  lost  in  making  a  treaty  with  America.     The  tub- 

CHce  of  ihtt  account  \i  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  Driaai  of  Ornji,  who 

wp  llwt  iJ»e  .^meiicani  ihruiened   hottiliiFei  [<*.*.  the  hoiliUiiei  from   the 

W)MU  tnenlk<ned  by  Mi  Itinii]  if  their  deniuud*  wnc  not  |;riinti.t1. 

>  Kamon  no  Kam  wai  an  cic|>ty  Court  title  —  MlitiKtei  of  (be  I'alaco 
i>H»iiiiih  aod  Buildinj^. 
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East  which  was  to  end  ten  years  later  in  the  destruction 
a  system  that  had  endured  for  more  than  two  centuries' 
and  a  half.  Foreigners  were  no  nov'clty  either  to  the 
central  or  to  many  of  the  provincial  Rovcmmcnts.  As 
the  native  records  show,  dunng  the  previous  twenty  or 
thirty  years  numerous  foreign  ships  had  appeared  off  the 
coasts  of  Japan,  and  even  entered  its  harbours,  chiefly  to 
procure  wood  and  water,  without  harm  resulting,  save  in 
a  few  isolated  instances  where  the  crews  had  behaved 
with  some  roughness.  Lastly,  as  far  back  a.«  1S54 
Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling  had  procured  the  opening  of 
Hakodutti  and  Nagasaki  to  British  vessels  in  tvant  of 
supplies  or  repairs. 

There  were  other  influences  at  work,  and  the  forni 
policy  of  the  Regent,  who  was  personally  obnoxious  to 
powerful  political  faction  within  the  Tokugawa  House  itself 
was  made  a  pretext  for  a  more  active  form  being  give 
to  a  long  existent  hostility.  The  western  clans,  especi- 
ally the  great  Satsuma,  had  ncx'cr  very  cordially  accept* 
the  Tokugawa  ovcrlordship.  Tlie  Confucianist  phil 
sophy,  as  has  already  been  shown,  in  alliance  with 
revived  Shintoism  had  weakened  the  allegiance  of  the 
Tokugawa  buki'  themselves.  The  great  Mito  Housc^^j 
one  of  the  three  Exalted  Families  of  Tokugawa  lineagejH 
from  among  whom  alone  could  the  Shogun  be  chosen, 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  R^ent,  who,  on  the  death  of 
the  Shogun  Iye$ada,upon  grounds  which  were  fully  justified 
by  the  after-course  of  events,  had  raised  a  member  of  the 
Kishiu  family  to  the  vacant  throne  and  rejected  the  Mite 
candidate.'  Of  Mito  and  Satsuma,  of  some  other  fiefs  als 
the  daimios  (or  their  guardians)  were  active  politicians 
but  far  more  fretjuently  the  head  of  the  clan  was  a  mcr 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  hereditary  hard  or  councillc 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  not  seldom  secondary  puppet* 
cliques  or  factions  of  quite  inferior  samurai.  It  is  mc 
than  probable — the  Dream  of  Gtnji,  and  the  Short  Hislvry 

*  ti  mn*  to  ha>«  (oUowrd  tbc  tccapiel  eomu'tuiiaail  mle  <rf  irniGC 
cCea  lo  Ihc  aoiBinaitan  of  tbc  c]yfB(  Shcgnn. 
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tfRtemf  Times^  make  it  imleed  almost  certain^ — -tliat  the 
pitncipal  romcntcrs  of  opposition  to  the  Bakufu  were 
cknsmcn  of  low  rank,  and  clanlcss  men  of  no  rank,  who 
m  the  concoction  and  handling  of  intrigues  saw  some 
'  diaiicc  of  winning  place  and  wealth,  or  at  least  the  bare 
1  pKHcction  of  retainership.  The  murders  and  outrages  \ 
which  <ilained  the  earlier  years  of  Japanese  intercourse 
sriit  the  West  were  not  in  truth,  or  at  least  were  rarely, 
ifae  expression  of  any  honest  dislike  of  the  foreigner,  but 
Ik  wrk  cither  of  members  of  the  clans,  who  merely 
desiced  to  get  the  Bakufu  into  trouble,  or  of  rdnin,  land- 
lea;,  cianless,  and  often  familylcss  men,  who  were  still 
*tasi-saniurai,  and  were  anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of 
SDOie  person  of  influence  b>'  a  deed  nhich  should  at  once 
mack  of  patriotism  and  embarrass  the  Shogun.  The 
nninler  of  Mr  Richa^d^ot1  in  1862  wait  the  act  of  an 
usaijin  belonging  to  the  first  category.-  The  crime  wa5 
coRiRuttcd  immediately  after  the  Mikado  had  solemnly 
commanded  the  Shogun  to  '  expel  foreigners,'  and  was  the 
Mswer  to  the  Shogun's  contemptuous  refusal  of  eertain_^ 
demands  of  the  Satsuma  chief.  \  It  is  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  Dream  with  a  kind  of  rapture,  Thty 
'  killed  three  of  them  (foreigners),'  he  writes ;  '  after  this 
tie  military  glory  of  the  house  of  Shimazu  shone  more 
Md  more  brightly,  and  Shimazu  himself  was  praised  by 
His  Majesty  for  his  great  deeds.'  That  the  murderers  of 
Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird  in  1864  belonged  to 
••»  second  calegor>- most  conlemporar>- resident*  in  Japan 
■ntr  dout>tcd.  The  breach  between  the  Western  and 
UKem  courts  grew  wider  as  years  went  by.      li   Kamon 

^H  '  iSawi  Siiriatu,  (rami at eJ,  Hkc  llii-  Dream,  l)y  Mt  Salow. 
^V  *  TW  mimlsr  of  Kichanl^on  wnt  wholly  without  cxcuw.  He  wu  rid< 
Hhi*(Ui  a  p«it]r  OB  the  TakaiJi  (lii^hwiy)  in  the  iliroctiun  uf  Veilo  when  the 
VStUMM  ptoccvonn  wu  mcl.  The  (inily  (i'ini:il  up  ami  hoi)  turned  round 
i4ai  the  itiick  was  midc.  Xo  nniicc  had  been  eiven  of  the  procHiion. 
!  TSkudA  wii  then  the  only  road  where  horse  enetcise  could  be  takeu. 
t  wa>  BO  Bncommoa  Ihiny  to  meet  a  daimio's  cortege.  Mid  foreigner)  wett 
opected  lo  dismount  ui  do  more  than  tide  ilowly  bjr  the  lide  of  the 
The  J*p±ncM  hm  tticnihelvM  «tcctcd  a  notiuinent  lo  the  victim'* 
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no  Kami  was  assassinated  by  Mito  men  in  March  1859^* 
No  Tokugawji  minister  of  equal   ability  came  after  him — 
Ando  Tsushima  no  Kami,  who,  perhaps,  was   not  greatly^"" 
his  inferior,  was  the  object  of  a  murderous  attack  in  1 862. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  the  obligatory  residence  of 
the  daimios  in  Yedo  was  practically  abolished.    The  great 
daimios  were  to  live  there  one  hundred  days  every  threej 
years,  the  lesser  daimios  and  vassals  somewhat  oftcncr  and  I 
longer,  while  the  enforced  residence  of  the  families  of  the] 
nobles  was  abolished  altogether.     The  Shogunatc  neverj 
recovered   from   the   blow   it   thus    dealt    itself,   and    the 
feebleness  of  Kciki  or  Hitotsuhashi.  the  last  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shoguns,  who  succeeded  the  creature  of  li  Kamonj 
no  Kami  in  1866,  merely  hastened  its  end. 

Some  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  time  mayl 
here  conveniently  follow,  not  only  as   illustrative  of  the 
general  course  of  events,  but  as  leading  up  to  the  political 
situation  at  the  moment  when  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  took  up 
the  duties  of  his  post  :—— 

.  .  .  When    Mr  Harris  had  nearly  concluded  his  ne-l 
goliations,  he  found  an  insurmountable    barrier    to  its 
final  completion.     What  was  this?      He  w.13  told  that! 
serious   opposition   existed   among   the   great   body  of ' 
daimios   to   the  jjolicy  such  a  Treaty  would    inib'atc ; 
and  that  time  must   be  allowed,  and  was  essential,  to ) 
get  over  this.     So  insuperable  did  this  difficulty  appear,  1 
that  he  had  to  acquiesce  in  delay,  and  actually  returned  ^ 
to   Siraoda  for  a  definite  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  w.TS  hoped  the  opposition  might  be  diminished. , 
In  the  meantime  the  allies  captured  the  Takii  forts,, 
and  from  Tien-tsin  dictated   to  the  Emperor  of  China  ( 
and  his  councillors  their  own  terms.      Instant  news  of 
this  was  brought  over  to  Japan  by  an  American  frigate, 
and  of  the  anticipated  prompt  departure  of  British  and  fl 
French  squadrons  with  Plenipotentiaries,  to  negotiate  a  " 
Treaty  with  Japan. 

Armed  with  this  news,  Mr  Harris  suddenly  returned 
to  Yedo,  and  induced    the  then    existing  Government 
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to  conclude  the  Treaty,  which  wanted  only  the  iina] 
act  u>  complete  it. 

Within  one  month  from  that  date,  and  before  cither 
Lord  Elgin  or  Baron  Gros  could  arrive,  the  reigning 
Tycoon  had  disappeared  from  ilie  scene ;  a  youth  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  (not  his  son)  had  been  elected  from 
the  Royal  stock,  under  a  Regeric>'.  and  the  whole  of 
those  concerned  in  the  negotiations  were  disgraced  and 
removed,  even  down  to  the  subordinates ;  and  in  dis- 
grace to  Ihi*  day  they  had  remained.  These  were  a)l 
facts  of  sufficient  notoriety  to  admit  of  no  question  as 
to  their  general  accuracy.     What  did  they  reveal? 

1.  That  the  governing  class,  consisting  of  the  whole 
body  of  datmios  in  the  Empire  was  divided,  and  that 
there  were  parties  and  political  divisions  among  them. 

2.  That  one  of  these  was  favourable  to  the  great 
inmn-ation  of  establi>ihing  foreign  relations,  cither, 
because  more  advanced  than  the  rest,  thc>'  saw  advan* 
tagc  to  their  country  in  such  a  course,  or  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse; 
or  possibly,  moved  by  more  personal  considerations, 
connected  with  internal  struggles  between  different 
parties  for  ascendancy,  and  in  view  of  an  impending  or 
existing  struggle,  it  may  have  seemed  to  them  that  by 
introducing  a  new  clement  into  the  field  of  Japanese 
politics  by  alliances  with  foreign  Powers,  thej-  might 
find  strength  in  these  allies  and  assistance: 

3.  That  another,  and  as  It  proved  in  the  end  the 
most  powerful,  section  were  as  evidently  hostile  to  this 
polky,  either  from  patriotic  convictions,  w  an  insight 
into  ifu  game  0/  Umr  oppontnts  for  itrengthening  them- 
selvts*  and  by  a  sort  of  palace  revolution  drove  them 
from  their  posts  into  disgrace  and  exile.  .  .  . 

Tn    t862  Sir   K.  Alcock  returned  to  England,  and 


*  Th«  iulio  an  (heir  m  ihiniigluiut,  unlcu  olheiwiiie  indicitcdl  tbow 
tt  Ote  picwnl  »Ti(rt.  The  eiiiBti  it  put  of  «  ilalcment  made  by  .'ur  K. 
Alcock  ai  ■  Contcrencc  of  llic  Fotejpi  RcpictcnUlivs  in  V«do,  enclcac<) 
a  hi*  ddfikteh,  * 
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Licutcnant-Cotoncl  Neale  replaced  him  as  Chargt  d'Affaircs, 
Towards    ihc   close    of   the   year    he   received   from   Mr. 
Consul  Enslic,  then  stationed  at   Hakodate,  the  transla 
tion  of  a  very  curious  letter  sent  by  a  number  of  daimios^ 
to  the  Shogun,  of  which  tlie  portions  now  given  she 
abundant  light  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion : — 

When  you  (the  Shogun)  consulted  us  about  the  new 
relations  into  which  wc  were  to  enter  witli  foreigners,^ 
>'0u  told  us  upon  the  authority  of  a  certain  Hari^ 
sooh  (Mr  Harris,  the  American  Minister)  that  the' 
Treaty  would  give  us  plenty  and  abundance.  Both 
you  and  Harisooh  said  that  cotton  would  be  sold 
for  a  mere  nothing,  and  that  slllc  and  manufacture 
goods  would  not  cost  us  anything.  .  .  .  Vou  told 
that  our  treasuries  would  always  be  open  to  receive  the 
enormous  riches  which  our  intercourse  with  foreignc 
would  procure  us.  It  is  an  undirniabic  fact  that  our 
treasuries  have  continually  been  open  ;  but  instead  of 
receiving  money,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
the  little  we  possess. 

You  monopolize  the  import  and  export  duties  com* 
pletely;  .  .  ,  if  any  protest  against  the  course  which 
is  now  pursued,  they  are  instantly  and  mysteriously^ 
silenced  for  ever. 

,  .  .  Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  the 
presence  of  the  daimios  at  Ycdo  was  formerly  highl) 
necessary. 

This  is  not  the  case  at  present,  and  still  our  Lords 
are  travelling  to  and  from  the  capital.  Tlic  ^>erson.\] ' 
fatigue,  vexation,  and  the  expense  of  the  immense  re- 
tiniK  which  always  accompanies  them,  can  no  longer 
be  supiHtrted.  The  time  lias  come  that  these  ruinous 
journeys  should  cease,  and  that  the  Lords  of  Japan 
declare  themselves  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  which 
you  impose  upon  them.  .  .  . 

You  always  assert  that  we  are  opposed  to  friendly 
intercouric  with  foreign  nations ;  but  this  is  utterly 
false.     We    willingly  consent    to    open  the  whole  of 
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Japan  if  this  step  does  not  occasion  expenses  which 
surpass  our  means.  We  haw  not  murdered  our  ad- 
herents who  were  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
opein'ng  of  Japan  to  foreigners. 

You  teach  the  young  to  despi-se  and  insult  for- 
c^ers ;  and  although  you  always  tell  us  thai  the 
foreign  nations  arc  powerful,  and  greatly  to  be  feared, 
a  high  functionary  of  the  '  Tori '  lately  said  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Russians,  all  the  foreigners  could 
be  insulicil  with  impunity. 
In  March  1863  Consul  Enslie  sent  his  chief  the 
tr*an«lation  of  another  important  document  addressed  to 
th.«  Shogun,  and  signed  by  elc\'en  of  the  principal  daimios, 
amoctg  whom  were  the  daimios  of  Satsuma,  Mito,  Kuroda, 
NT  on  and  Ai/.u.  Their  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
r^ght  of  the  Shogun  to  exercise  the  fullest  poivcrs  of 
Koi'cmmcnt  is  noteworthy  : — 

We  have  to  express  our  thanks  for  several  acts  lately 
passed  b>*  you.  and  for  your  plans  for  the  future. 

You  felt  the  necessity  of  exonerating  the  daimios 
from  the  troublesome  and  expensive  journcyinRs  to 
Vedo ;  unfortunately  the  changes  made  by  you  are 
ytry  imperfect,  although  you  gave  us  excellent  reasons 
irhkh  ought  to  have  induced  you  to  effect  a  complete 
nge  instead  of  adopting  semi-measures.  .  .  . 
You  also  speak  to  us  for  the  first  time  about  some 
persons  you  have  sent  to  the  foreign  nations.  We  do 
not  appro^-c  of  this  mark  of  respect  shown  to  people 
who  might  misinterpret  your  intentions  and  imagine 
thai  you  endeavour  to  obtain  the  object  in  view  by 
entreaty.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  barbarians 
iavc  gladly  consented  to  your  projiasition  never  lo 
open  the  ports  which  have  not  yet  been  opened,  and  to 
fcstrict  their  liberty  and  privileges  in  the  ports  already 
opened  ;  thcj-  fell  too  delighted  and  too  much  honoured 
ia  receiving  Japanese,  who  although  not  high-born,  are 
respectable  persons,  and  who  must  have  given  a  lesson 
in  politeness  and  diplomacy  to  tho.sc  nations  who  arc 
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not  yet  formed.  .  .  .  You  unfortunately  allow  yourself 
to  be  fasciiuted  by  the  high-sounding  expressions  used 
by  the  foreign  '  Yakoonins '  at  Yokohama,  called 
'  Ministcroo*,'  although  it  i*  now  fully  proved  that 
they  only  wish  to  amuse  themselves  and  fri(;hten  you. 
.  .  .  You  say.  '  In  fifteen  >-ears  cver>'thing  will  be 
ready ! '  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  affirm  that  Japan  will  be  great  and  powerful 
then,  and  able  to  resist  the  encroachmcnU  of  the  bar- 
barians ;  or  do  you  wish  lo  say  you  will  then  be  able 
to  expel  them  ?  In  the  first  place  >-ou  own  tliat  Japan  is 
weak  ;  this  is  a  disgrace  for  the  country :  in  the  second 
you  appear  to  be  willing  to  submit  lo  insults  during 
fifteen  years.  You  therefore  are  wrong  in  both  cases. 
Why  not  say  with  us,  Japan  is  ready,  and  has  c\'cr  been 
ready?  What  is  the  difference  between  to-day  and  250 
years  ago  ?  Had  not  the  foreigners  lai^c  vessels  then  as 
now  7  Had  they  not  artillery  and  large  annies  ?  Did 
they  not  knou-  the  tactics  of  war?  Had  they  not  large 
kingdoms  ?  The  only  difference  is,  that  their  I'e&sels  were 
then  propelled  by  Ktils;  now,  bowc%-cr,  they  use  steam. 
So  much  the  better;  they  will  leave  the  quicker,  .  .  . 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  understand  you  when 
you  say  the  world  has  changed,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a  nation  to  seclude  itself.  .  -  .  You  say  the  world 
has  changed  !  Do  you  wish  to  repeat  what  an  insane 
member  of  the  Gorojiu  said,  when  he  insinuated  that 
wc  ought  to  adopt  the  customs,  arts,  and  sciences  of 
the  foreigners !  What  science  ?  .  .  .  Is  there  any 
authority  among  foreigners  worthy  of  bearing  the  name 
of  power?  Have  they  a  Mikado  who  is  the  grandson 
of  the  Kamis  ?  Are  not  all  our  high  families  of  celestial 
origin  ?  ...  As  be  (the  Mikado)  has  coniided  the 
go\-ernment  to  your  care,  and  has  instructed  you  to 
decide  matters  of  general  interest,  you  must  use  your 
power  prudently  ;  if  the  honour  and  safety  of  Japan  it 
endangered,  you  alone  cannot  decide  upon  the  measures 
which  arc  to  be  adopted. 
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The  policy  of  expulsion  never  got  beyond  paper.  It 
was  itt  no  time,  in  all  probability,  a  serious  policj-  even  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperialists,  while  the  Ycdo  Court  merely 
yielded  to  it  in  appearance,  for  the  purpose  of  gaininfr 
time  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  their  opponents  at 
Kioto,  where  the  Shogun  seems  to  have  been  very  inade* 
qualcly  represented.  On  the  i6lh  November  T863  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Xcaic  was  able  to  announce  to  Earl 
Russell  thai  the  '  Tycoon's  Miiu'sters  (b>'  letter  dated 
12th  November  t863)ha%'e  \T3luntarily  adopted  the  un< 
expected  course  of  informing  me  officially  and  in  writing 
that  the  Government  of  Ycdo  having  changed  its  policy, 
desire  that  1  should  return  to  them  the  letter '  (of  Ogasa- 
warx)  relative  to  the  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners 
from  Japan.' 

At  this  juncture  Mr  Consul  I.owdcr  wrote  from 
Hakodate  that  at  the  northern  port  the  people  had  been, 
at  first,  very  much  opposed  to  foreigners,  but  had  become 
quite  the  reverse,  and  vcrj-  prosperous.  'ITicre  was  great 
scarcity  of  rice  as  the  daimios  were  storing  it  up  to  pre- 
pare for  war — but  quite  as  probably  against  the  Shogun 
as  against  the  foreifincr.  Many  daimios  were  an.\ious  to 
open  their  ports,  but  the  Shogun  would  not  permit  this 
unless  trade  were  conducted  through  a  Government 
custom-house.  The  faction  favourable  to  foreigners,  Mr 
Lowder  concluded,  was  far  the  more  numerous. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  1863  out  of  thirty- 
two  firms  engage<l  in  business  in  Yokohama  sixteen  were 
British,  and  out  of  300  foreign  residents  140  were  of 
British  nationality.  Of  the  170  vessels  arriving  attd 
departing  during  the  year,  100  flew  the  Uritish  flag  with 
a  freightage  of  35,000  out  of  a  total  of  65,000  tons; 
while  of  the  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  at  which  the 
trade  of  the  port  was  valued,  eleven  millions  of  dollars 


■  Thb  u-ai  ■  cormmunicatiot)  |S4l)>  Jnnc  tStij)  froio  Os*aaima  Jnihiu 
«o  Kami,  lb<n  Jnpmrtr  MinMo  for  Potc)l>n  Albin,  M«lln)>  ihr  ncccuill'  of 
fbraipKn  Inving  the  cmintiy.  Bctnccn  ihe  lUlc  o{  lhi>  Idler  ind  the  161I1 
NMcmlict  ihc  huanlaidment  of  Ka£Dthinia  had  taken  place,  141b  .'Vnicuxi. 
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repre^wntcd  our  share,  that  of  America  being  under  one 
million.  Herein  possibly  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
curious  unfriendliness  to  England  of  American  diplomacy 
in  Japan — a  counlTy  opened  to  trade  by  American  energy 
and  astuteness — which  has  formed  so  peculiar  and  embar- 
rassing a  feature  of  the  relation.<i  of  the  two  Powers  in  the 
Far  East. 

Notwithstanding  their  letter  of  the  t2th  November 
1863,  the  representatives  of  the  Gordjiu  at  an  interview 
with  the  British  Minister  held  on  the  4th  Januarj'  186. 
again  cxprcs.^  a  desire  to  close  the  port  of  V'okohama.' 
'  It  was  Commodore  Perry,'  they  argued,  '  who  had 
originally  advised  the  Tycoon's  Government  to  open  their 
ports  to  foreigners,  but  only  as  an  experiment,  which,  if 
it  did  not  succeed,  might  be  closed  again.'  At  the  same 
interview  they  announced  the  intention  of  sending  another 
embassy  to  Europe'  The  Shogun,  they  declared, 
goi'emed  with  his  ministers  the  whole  nation,  independ- 
ently of  the  daimios,  and  the  Shc^un's  people  were  not 
hostile  to  foreign  intercourae,  but  others  were  so,  especially 
some  'very  bad  people  called  r&nins'  Hence  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  principal  Treaty 
Powers  (France  and  England  first  of  all)  to  the  closure  of 
the  ports.  The  envoys  left  on  the  5th  Febmary  1 864. 
Their  mission  was  fruitless,  so  far  as  its  avowed,  but  prob- 
ably not  its  real,  object  was  concerned,  and  in  a  com- 
munication to  Earl  Russell  received  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  17th  June  1S64  they  acknowledge  their  failure  in 
the  following  remarkable  language : — 

.  .  .  Having  now  become  av/are  that  the  negotiations 
in  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  ports  can  l<»td  to  no 
good  result,  we  have  resolved  to  return  to  Japan,  and 
to  communicate  this  to  the  Government,  so  that  attirefy 
differmi   mtantres    might   be   laken  fcr  fxtcifying    the 

*  Th«  inl  csbMi;  IcA  Ji-pMi  m  1S6].     One  of  th«  menilicn  of  ri  tnotel 
a  jiNRBal  «(  hi>  gtpwicpca.  lo  wbkfc  be  |ii»v«  ihc  oddly  humilifie  liilc,   •  A I 
C«d£b«I  aoodai  of  ■  Trip  la  Emope  ■»  by  a  F)y  on  a  Hoi»rU  Tail.'     An 
antatins  innaUtlaa  of  il  by  Mr  Sxinw  wiD  be  faond   w  tlie  Ckimu  «^ 
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disturbed  national  fteliag,  and  for  maintaining  for  tht 

Juturf    a   goad    understantiing    with    /oreig7t    Pouvrs. 

Although  it  might  appear  strange  that  wc,  after  having 

accomplished  only  half  the  journey  wc  had  undertaken, 

should  return  tf>  Japan  without  fulfilling  the  duly  with 

which  wc  were  charged,  still  wc  entertain  no  coolness 

towards  your  country ;  but,  having  for  our  object  the 

perpetuation  of  everlasting  friendship  between  the  two 

countries,  we  go  back  to  Japan  regardless  of  our  fault 

in  not  having  fulfilled  our  duty  as  Ambassadors.  .  .  , 

Meanwhile  the  Imperialist  party  in  Japan  continued 

to  embarrass  the  Yedo  Court,  and  caused  the  Mikado  to 

address  a  rescript  to  the  Shogun  (dated  26th  March  1 864) 

again  ordering  him  to  expel  the  barbarians.     To  this 

communication  the  Shogun  returned  a  temporising  answer. 

Nothing   was   done   towards   carrying   out   the   policy  of 

expulsion.     On  the  contrar>',  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  only 

a  few  months  after  the  despatch  of  the  Imperial  rescript, 

upon    Sir   R.    Alcock    (who    had    returned    to    his   post) 

observing  at  an  interview  with  the  GorAjiu  'that  the  root 

of  all  evil  in  respect  to  foreign  relations  was  the  want  of 

accord   between  .Mikado  and  Tycoon,  and  that  the  time 

has  now  arrived  when  the  ratiiication  of  existing  treaties 

by  the    Mikado    could    no    longer    be   deferred,'    it  was 

replied,  'We  cannot  give  you  any  promise  on   this  point. 

t  c\-cry  effort  will   be  made  on  our  part  to  obtain  the 

Mikado's  ratification.     We  perfectly  agree  with  you   that 

it  should  now  take  place.' ' 

In  his  important  despatch  and  afalc^a  of  the  [9th 
November  1864  Sir  R.  Alcock,  after  referring  to  Earl 
Russell's  recent  despatches,  in  which  'it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  something  of  censure  and  condemnation,' 
writes: — 

.  .  .  What  has  been  done  was  necessary  to  avert  our 
expulsion  from  Yokohama,  and  war  as  a  certain 
sequence.  My  whole  defence  and  justification  is  there, 
so   far  as    the   motive,   the    object,   and    the   means 
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cmploj'cd  are  concerned.     The  results  speak  for  them 
selves.     A  citastroplie  has  been  averted,  the  danger 
a  u-ar  indefinitely  deferred,  if  not  altogether  preventd 
and    our    position     at    Yokohama     secured     from     all 
immediate  risk.     Trade  nearly  extinguished  has  bee; 
restored    ivith   increased    vigour.      The    Tycoon    h; 
formally  announced  the  re%'ersal  of  the  obstructive  and 
disingenuous  policy  so  long  pursued,  under  intimida- 
tion   from    hostile    daimios    who    had    determined    to 
effect    our    expulsion.     His   power,   with   that   of  thi 
moderate    party    in    the    country,    has    been    greati 
strengthened,  and  there  is  now  for  the  first  time  a  fa: 
|>rospcct  of  obtaining  the  Mikado's  formal  adhesion 
existing  Treaties,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  confli 
of  authority  between  Kioto  and  Yedo,  which  has  been 
a  constant  souree  of  danger ;  a  danger  alike  to  thi 
Empire  and  to  foreign  Powers,  for  if  it  continued  but 
little  longer,  civil  war,  and  an  attempt  by  force  to  drive 
the  foreigner  away,  were  certain  and  necessary  con- 
sequences.  .  .  . 

Such  a  consummation  would  ha\-e  been  a  calami 
beyond  redress.  The  dissolution  of  the  Govenimen 
apart  from  any  immediate  danger,  would  be  the  dcstruc 
tion  of  the  Treaty-making  power.  To  him  [the  Tycoon] 
and  his  Government  alone  could  we  look  for  support 
ai^inst  those  most  hostile  to  the  maintenance  of 
foreign  relations.  It  is  true  his  support  had  been 
feeble  and  doubtful  in  many  instances.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  Tycoon  only  could  we  with  any  effect  or 
khow  of  legal  right,  demand  the  fulfilment  of  engage* 
mcnls  made  by  his  predecessors  and  ackno»-Iedgcd  by 
him  alone  as  valid  ami  bimling.  In  the  dissolution  of 
his  Government  and  existing  retatrons.  we  should  lose 
the  Mily  solid  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Treaty 
right<(.  To  take  new  ground  and  go  to  Kioto,  in 
MMtdi  of  a  better  bash  (nxn  the  Mika«)o,  wwild 
Invutvo  a  emit)'  '*'i«>n  to  be^n  with:  and  an 

MjilfinUve  voy«t;>  '>\-ci)-  in  unknown 
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political  difficulty.     This  one  danger  above  all  others, 
therefore,    the   disoi-gani  ration    and    disappearance     of 
the   Tycoon's   Government,    was,    if    possible,    to    be 
averted. 
The  latter  paragraphs  are  remarkable  in  view  of  what 
took  place  at  Osaka  in  the  following  year.      It  would  be      | 
unjust  to  Sir  R.  Alcock  not  to  add  here  Eati  Russell's 
answer  to  the  above  despatch. 

I  have  received  your  vexy  full  and  able  despatch  of  the  Foreicn 
1 9lh  of  November.  9^'^= 

Vour    former    despatch     contained    a     satisfactory  iscj 
justification  of  the  course  which,  in  co-operation  with       \ 
the  Representatives  in  Japan  of  the  other  Trcatj-  Powers, 
you  have  so  successfully  pursued.    Vour  despatch  of  the 
19th  of  November  makes  this  justification  complete: 

The  despatches  from  this  office  of  which  you  speak, 
were  written  in  the  belief  at  that  time  that  trade  was 
uninterrupted,  and  that  no  serious  attack  on  Yokohama 
was  in  contemplation. 

Circuin^tiinces  on  the  S{X>t  were  of  a  totally  different 
complexion.  The  energetic  course  >'OU  pursued  in 
concert  with  the  Representatives  of  the  other  Treaty 
Powers  in  these  altered  circumstances  has  been  entirely 
approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  you  will 
have  found  by  my  despatch  of  the  and  of  November. 

You  were  ordered  home  that  you  might  in  person 
ghre  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  fuller  information 
as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Japan  than  mere  despatches 
could  convey.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Af^cr  hearing  from  you  your  explanation  of 

the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Japan,  I  shall  wish  you 

to  return  at  once  to  ^'okohama,  to  perform  in  Japan 

such  additional  meritorious  service.^  a.<i  may  be  expected 

from  your  tried  ability  and  long  experience. 

?t   is   possible    that   Sir  R.  Alcock's   fears   were  wcU^ 

founded,  but  to  the  writer,  himself  a  resident  in  Jajian  at 

the  time,  it  has  never  appeared  probable  that  the  policy 

of  expulsion  was  seriously  entertained  by  any  party  in,  ot 
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Al^y  to  be  in,  power.  At  all  c\-cnts  nothing  was  ever 
dooe,  no  pfTporation  c^xr  made,  in  furtbciaooe  of  such  a 
paScy  tmless  on  paper.  But  that  a  general  ch-il  war 
was  imminent  in  1S63  and  1S64,  and  c%-cn  in  1S6;, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whate\-er,  and  it  u-aj  OM-tng  to  the 
measures  taken  by  Sir  R.  Alcock  and  his  successors  that 
sndi  a  disaster  «-as  averted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  duel 
between  the  Kakufu  and  the  Chu^hiu  daimio^  of  whose 
doings  something  must  now  be  said.* 

The  Choshiu  territory,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
was  situated  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  main  i.>iland,-  north 
of  the  narrow  straits  of  Shimonoscki  which  give  access  to 
the  Suwu-nada,  as  the  Jajianc^e  call  the  westernmost 
porticm  of  their  picturesque  Mediterranean,  the  Inland 
Sea.  Throogh  these  straits  lay  the  track  of  commerce  from 
the  whole  South  and  West;  as  well  as  from  the  '  outer 
barbarians '  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  central  and 
eastern  provinces.  Of  all  the  cUn.«  that  of  Chdsbiu  was 
the  one  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Bakufu,  upon  grounds 
which  hiMOT>-  has  not  yet  made  quite  clear.  In  July 
1863  a  Chdshiu  warship  fired  upon  an  American  steamer 
at  anchor  fnr  the  night  in  the  straits  on  her  way  eastwards. 
Shortly  after^vards  a  similar  outrage  was  committed  upon 
a  French  despatch  boat  and  the  Netherlands  man-of-war 
Medusa,  both  on  (Mufsagc  from  Nagasaki  In  the  last 
mentioned  vessel  ten  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
but  for  the  bad  practice  of  the  Chdshiu  artillerymen  the 
vessel  must  have  been  destroyed.  Due  punishment  waa 
at  once  inflicted  upon  the  daimiatc  by  the  American  and 
French  naval   forces,  not,  unfoitunately,  without  loss 


*  T^  K^o«hlmi  cxpcditkin  of  >S63  to  cuct  repuvtiou  fbt  Rktefdion' 
inwdct  Wat  ■bcohiUly  neceuaiy.  The  ml|r  iltcrnaliTo  wm  lu  do  nMhinf 
sIL  The  Btkafii  was  uucrljr  Ukablc  in  1S63,  u  it  hail  Iwra  ilaring  io  irtiok 
•xiunicc,  lo  derate  amboriq'  in  S»t»nna.  Whether  ihc  Miiiira  tX  Ihi- 
tuamcrt,  which  Ir<t  to  ihe  boaibvdnieiu,  «w  a  wue  MCp  en  aoi  may  pnhijn 
be  doutiinL  The  bumltti'lsanir  *b*  not  vny  cfifclaal,  nd  pertufs  tnoonr^ei) 
CbSihiu  in  hit  tisiuancr. 

*  Now  ofien  c«lkd  Ilcado.  In  OU  Japu  U  b*d,  lik«  Uie  Mbtt  idnidt,  no 
Mme,  1104  even  nek  a  deacriptiw  name  h  wm  giivtn  (o  Kwdini  (nine 
proriBcca)  and  Shikoku  (fow  tenkories). 
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Bfe  The  action  of  Chflshiu,  which  the  clan  defended 
upon  the  ground  that  both  Courts  had  ordered  them  to 
Gieupon  ships  passing  the  straits^a  special  plea  having 
only  an  apparent  justification  in  the  loose  lanfjuage  of 
nrtain  rescripts  or  decrees — was  entirely  repudiated  b)' 
ibcYodo  Government  though  applauded  by  tlic  Imix^rialist 
paity.  The  ambition  of  Choshiu  soon  ovcrleapt  itself,  and 
uisndacious  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  Mikado's 
perajo — the  palladium  of  Japan — was  punished  by 
buiitbcnent  from  the  western  capital  and  seclusion  of  the 
diitf  of  the  clan  and  his  family.  The  clan  maintained, 
iwertbclcss,  its  defiant  attitude  towards  foreigners,  and 
Itw  Inland  Sea  remained  practically  closed  to  navigation. 
Suti  a  stale  of  things  could  not  of  course  be  long  endured, 
vA  in  July  1864  it  vi'as  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
KepresciiLitivcs  of  the  Treaty  Powers  that  the  Shogun 
Aoald  be  called  upon  to  destroy  the  Choshiu  batteries 
Md  reopen  the  Inland  Sea.  The  Yedo  Government 
temporized  as  usual — probably  it  was  unable  at  that  time 
to  sdopt  an  active  policy — and  Choshiu  not  only  con- 
•■•(d  to  enforce  even  more  rigidly  than  before  the 
dosnre  of  the  straits,  but  thrc^v  up  additional  batteries  in 
lit  directions,  and  collected  an  army  of  some  40,000  men 
lo  defend  them.  In  September  1864  the  batteries  were 
>ttad;cd  and  completely  destroyed  by  the  naval  forces 
^'fCnat  Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  accompanied 
^  a  small  steamer  representing  the  United  States. 
Q>9ihiu  thereupon  agreed  to  open  the  straits,  to  pay  an 
■ieiiinity,  afterwards  fixed  at  3,000,000  dollars,  which 
•^  Sho^n,  not  displeased  at  the  result,  undertook  to 
^lect,  and  neither  to  rebuild  or  re-arm  the  batteries  nor 
toroastruct  new  ones.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
"*sc  events  gave  rise  to  it  became  abundantly  clear  that 
*hi1cvcr  might  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  clan  in 
'Mo  or  i86i  hatred  of  foreign  intercourse  was  a  mere 
IWtextin  1863  and  18O4,  and  that  the  real  motive  that 
"ndcrlay  their  action  was  jealousy  of  the  Bakufu  and  a 
to  embanass  the  Government  of 
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Representatives  of  the  daimio  at  a  conference  held  with 
the  Admirals  after  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  slated 
expressly  and  cmphaticall)'  thai  their  Prince  earnestly 
desired  to  open  his  own  port  to  foreign  trade,  but  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  then  so  unsettled  that  until  the 
affairs  of  the  Mikado  and  the  Tycoon  (Shogun)  assumed  a 
more  peaceful  aspect  it  was  to  be  fcai-cd  their  sanction  could 
not  be  obuined.  At  an  interview  which  Mr  Satow  had 
with  them  before  hostilities  began  they  had  expressed 
themselves  very  much  to  the  same  effect : ' — 

.  .  .  They  commenced  the  delivery  of  the  eommunica* 
tion  \vith  which  they  were  charged  by  saying  that  thwr 
Prince  .  .  .  had  consulted  on  the  subject  with  his  chief 
retainers,  and  had  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 
That  he  perfectly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  was 
contained  in  the  documents,  and  was  conscious  of  his 
own  inability  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  Western  nations. 
But  he  was  acting  on  orders  which  he  had  received, 
once  from  the  Tycoon,  and  oftencr  from  the  Mikado, 
and  not  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  give  the  desired  reply  to  the 
letters  without  having  first  received  their  ]>ermis»ion  to 
do  sa  For  this  purpose  he  intended  to  go  up  to 
Kioto  and  impress  his  views  on  the  Mikado,  whidi  he 
calculated  would  take  about  three  months,  and  he 
begged  that  the  foreign  Powers  would  delay  operations 
for  that  jieriod. 

I  had  a  little  conversation  with  them  aftcnvards,  in 
which  they  told  me  that  their  daimio  had  been 
originally  favourable  to  foreigners,  but  had  gone  too 
far  now  to  retract,  and  that  they  did  not  believe  the 
maner  could  be  settled  without  war.  They  also  sug- 
gested it  as  a  good  measure  that  the  foreign  Representa- 
tives should  throw  the  1'ycoon  overboard,  and  going  to 
Osaka,  demand  an  interview  with  the  Mikado's  Ministers, 
and  conclude  a  Treaty  with  him.  'ITiey  spoke  with 
great  bitterness  of  the  T>*coon's  dynasty  ;  that  they 
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kept  all  trade,  iwt  only  fore^,  but  native  also,  to 

themselves  by  seizing  all  places  where  trade  wat  likely 

to  develop  itself,  as  Nagasaki  and  Necjjata ;  and  thc>' 

told  me  that  these  feeling!)  were  shared  by  most  of  the 

people  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

To  the  above  may  be  appended  an  extract  from  a 

letter,   dated     14th    Norembcr    1864,   written    by    Mr 

Rickcrby,  a  well-known  Yokohama  resident,  then  manager 

of  the  Central   Bank  of  Western   India,  who  had  visited 

Shimonoseki  shortly  before : — ' 

...  So  far  from  any  bad  feeling  existing  between  the 
authorities  there  and   foreigners,  we  found   ourselves, 
although  no  foreign  vessel   of  war  was  in  the  port, 
treated    with    the    utmost    kindness    and    hospitality : 
officials    boarded    us    immcdiatcSy   on    our  anchoring, 
offering   U3    freely    coals,   water,   and    pro\'ision«,   and 
finding  us  well  supplied  invited  us  to  land,  when  they 
entertained  us  in  excellent  style,  after  which  we  were 
shown    the  town,  the  batteries,  and  every  object  of 
mterest.     No  attempt  is  being  made  to  repair  the  forts, 
which  are  still  strewed  with  the  dibris  of  the  tale  fight. 
The  people  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  officials,  and 
what   few  soldiers  we  saw,  were   excessively  civil  and 
polite,  refraining   even   from  that  oppressive  curiosity 
which   is   so  annoying   in   Japanese   towns  whose   in- 
habitants  are    not    accustomed    to    the    presence    of 
Europeans,  ,  ,  . 
What  the  further  fortunes  of  Choshiu  were  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  pages.     The  daimio,  as  was 
almost  always  the  case  in  Old  Japan,  was  a  nonentity,  his 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  his  karH,  many  of  whom  were 
hereditary   and   nearly   as  effete  as  their  lord.      In   fact 
throughout  Old  Jajxm,  both  in  space  and  time,  those  who 
ought  to  have  ruled  did  not  rule,  and  those  who  did  rule 
were  men  with   no  other  title  to  their  usurped  authority 
than  what  they  drew  from  successful  intrigue. 

Before  Sir    R.  Alcock   left  Japan  (24th   December 
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1864)  he  was  enabled  to  write  to  the  Foreign  Office  as 
follows  :— 

The  enclosed  official  communication  from  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  announcing  the  tenniiiation  of  the 
mission  sent  to  Europe  early  in  this  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  with  the  Treaty  Powers  and  obtain- 
ing their  consent  to  the  closing  of  the  ]>ort  of  Yokohama, 
has  been  sent  to  the  foreign  Representatives. 

Your  Lordship  may  remember  that  before  the 
expedition  to  Shimonoseki  their  only  thought  was,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  nominate  another  mission. 

Tlie  formal  and  avowed  renunciation  of  all  desire  to] 
renew  such  negotiations  was  one  tA  the  earliest  fruits  of] 
our  success  at  Shimonoseki.  .  .  . 

The  enclosed  communication '   is   a    further  step, 
giving  as  it  docs  a  distinct  statement,  which  was  never 
before  attainable,  of  the  several  laws  or  edicts  regulating  ^a 
the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  foreigners.     There  ^| 
was  stilt  wanting  the  transcript  of  the  several  edicts, 
with  their  dates,  and  these  have  since  been  sent   me, 
and  are  also    forwarded,     Thus  the  law  of  Gongen 
Sama,  interdicting  intercourse  and  putting  all  foreigners 
under  the  ban  of  outlawtj',  so  often  referred  to,  has 
been  modified,  and   its  hostile    provisions  altogether 
repealed.  .  .  .  But  the  repeal  of  an  ancient  edict  of 
outlawr>%  together  with  this  acceptance  of  Treaties  as  a 
/ait  aaompli,  may  both  be  considered  to   have   been 
fairly  attained  now.     Peaceable   and    stable  relations 
may  on  this  basis  be  possible  henceforth  ;  on  any  ot 
it  had  become  clearly  impracticable 
t     The    subjoined    extracts    from    a   despatch    of 
iVinchester,   Farkcs'  old   colleague  of  Amoy  days,  who^j 
became  Cbaigc  d'Affaires  upon  the  departure  of  Sir  R^| 
Alcock,  aiTord  a  further  proof  of  the  real  desire  of  the^^ 


« 


■  C^nctadiaf  with  tb«  i«ii(«o«,  .  .  .  *  Tbe  initnhacsc  of  fnemUi^)  aixl 
b«iKtoic«K«  brlirti'D  ihc  liro  natiooi  (JapanCK  aiuj  fonipi)  are  daily  to- 
cnauag,  aitJ  the  itlitKint  \atm  faun  bOMIi  Io  monlh  mtxe  poOuctii*  of 
matnl  ptcspciiif,  which  ailaiiii  «1  no  itonbi.' 
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dcmios  to  open  their  ports,  and  show,  besides,  the  severity 
vilh  which  the  Shogunatc  could  act  ujion  occasion.      In 
ccftsidering     Sir    Harr/s    policy    due    weight    must     be 
I  pven  to  the  strong  expressions  of  native  opinion,  before 

r  arrival,  on  the  question  of  foreign  intercourse. 
.  -  Mr  Satow  states  that  the  cause  of  the  Mito  rdnins ' 
ha*  received  its  death-blow.  There  were  770  prisoners 
in  the  custody  of  Kaga,  at  Tsuruga,  in  Kchizen.  The 
force  commanded  by  Kaga  amounted  to  1300  of  his 
ou'n  followers,  besides  troops  belonging  to  the  Tycooiiatc 
and  other  daimios.  On  the  22nd  ultimo  the  prisoners 
were  handed  over  to  the  Tycoon's  officers,  and  on  the 
37th,Takeda  Iga  no  Kami,"  their  leader,  and  twenty-four 
principal  chiefs  were  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  on 
the  1st  of  March.  On  the  toth  and  1  ith,  it  ik  said, 
704  morf  iivre  bduaded,  thus  accounting  for  all  but  a 

^finir  of  those  who  were  confined  at  Tsuruga.  .  .  . 

^ft  In  a  conversation  Mr  Sielwld  hati  with  the  Kara 
of  lyo  (Island  of  Sikoku)  and  with  the  agenti  of  the 
daimtos  of  FUen  and  Chilcuzcn,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  v/z&  reason  to  infer  the  existence  on  the  part 
of  these  daimios  of  a  great  desire  for  entering  into 
commercial  relations  with  fnreignera.  The  jxivcrty  of 
their  finances  and  their  yearly  augmenting  expenditure 
have  at  last  convinced  them  that  the  best  means  of 
arriving  at  wealth  would  be  the  opening  of  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Unfortunately  the 
Go\-ernment  of  the  Tycoon  has  placed  so  many 
difficulties  in  their  way  at  the  open  ports  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  them  to  profit  by  trade,  and  they 
have  been  up  to  the  present  moment  only  suflTercrs  by 

•  ihc  rising  in  price  of  articles  for  daily  use.     They  arc 
aU  anxiously   looking    forward    to    the    opening    of 

'  Wlu  inoce  than  0117  oihcr  body  tA  men  in  Japan  hiu3  olsinicied  ihc 
P*ota  (Kcalioo  of  thcTr«atici.  Tli<y  wefe  lh«  Stile  t»i  Righicooi  Tiitiy, 
*'■*<( ite  !*■>  bctiooi  which  dividfd  ihc  clan. 

'  Scxbttowf  !>.  100.     In  Mr  Clrmbnt'k  iniercMiog  account  uf  Ui«  civil 
I  b  Milo  (  TfamiaHifm  t/  tin  Arialii  Sxit^  a/JafMi,  vol.  xU. )  the  (ifam 
>  at  Bnidlet,  though  oaniid«nble  cnoujilh. 
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Shiitionoseki,  as  being  the  last  chance  of  recovering 
their  wealth  and  power.  .  ,  , 
To    the  tlciDAnd    for   the  opening   of  ShimonosckiJ 
|howc\-cr,  the  Ycdo  Government  would  not  listen,  and  thej 
'  port  is  still  (1893)  closed  to  foreign  trade. 

The  increasing  appreciation  of  foreign  civilization — c 
its  material  side  at  least — is  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  1 
some  retainers  of  ChOshiu,  enclosed    in  a   despatch  of| 
Mr  Winchester's,  dated  t  ith  May  1865  t — 

As  you  have  probably  heard  from  many  sources,  our 
clan  last  year  had  a  fight  at  Kioto  with  Aizu  and 
others,  for  committing  which  offence  the  old  I'rinee  of  I 
Owari  and  certain  others  advanced  against  the  conAnes 
of  our  provinces  with  the  army  of  execution.  Then 
there  arose  amongst  us  violent  discussions,  and  c\-cry- 
thing  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  disorder.  -  At  last 
it  came  to  civil  war,  but  now  the  provinces  have  rc-^J 
turned  to  a  state  of  tranquillit}-,  and  all  parties,  high^| 
and  low,  appear  to  be  reconciled.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  a  great  number  of  stupid  and  ignorant  persons  in 
our  provinces,  who  being  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
real  state  of  Japan,  still  adhered  always  to  the  foolish 
old  arguments.  They  were  unaware  of  the  daily  pro* 
gress  of  the  Western  nations  in  the  arts,  being  like 
the  frog  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  But  lately  th^ 
have  learnt  in  battle  (though  small)  the  accuracy  of  the 
foreign  mechanical  contrivances  ;  the  case  n-ith  which 
these  arc  transported  from  place  to  place.  They 
acknowledge  that  they  fall  short  thcrascUxs,  and  have 
befi:tin  to  improve.  The  eyes  and  cars  of  the  stupids 
having  thus  been  opened,  the  question  of  opening  the 
country  to  foreigners,  or  shutting  our^Ives  up  again, 
has  become  clear  of  itself,  and  there  is  \-ei}-  little 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  .  ,  . 
The  Tycoon  meanwhile  had  resolved  to  bring  Choshiu 
to  submission,  and  on  the  i6th  June  iSti;  he  left  Ycdo 
for  Kioto  and  Osaka  to  bead  a  force  of  60,000  men  which 
had  been  collected  for  that    purpose     From    a  hillock 
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evcrlooking  the  Tokaido  the  present  writer  watched  the 

curious  procession  pass  by,  a  strange  medley  of  picturesque 

medievalism    and    nineteenth    century   weMernism.     The 

OBt  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  a  sort  of 

benevolence  (characteristic  of  the  financial  methods  of  Old 

Japan),  as  explained  in  a  circular  issued    by  the  Yedo 

GcnTmmcnt,  of  which  a  short  extract  will  give  the  sub- 

staoK:- — ' 

.  .  .  Let  it  be  known  in    Vcdo,  Osaka  and  all  the 
prwinccs  belonging  to  the  Tycoon,  that  they  must  give 
to  him  as  much  as  they  can.      And,  particularly,  tell 
the   merchants   of  Yedo,    who   arc    always  with    the 
K  Tycoon,  and  whose  presence  renders  their  business  more  \ 
^  safe  and  very  much  larger  than  is  the  case  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  who,  although  they  so  profit  lai^ely  by 
him,  do  nothing  for  him  in  return,  the>'  ought  to  provide  , 
a  portion  of  the  profits  they  have  been  making  for  so  * 
„,     long  a  time: 

H        The     circumstances     are    now    different    to    those 

^Linncrly  existing.     The  Tft'coon  really  has  not  money 

^IPt  aniicijKttion  of  the  pi^sent  case     So  inform  the 

merchants  and  shopkeepers  that  the)-  must  provide  as 

auch  as  they  can  ;  and  order  the  headmen  (every  five 

or  six  houses  in  Yedo  has  such  an  ofHccr)  to  write  out 

the  names  of  contributors  and  the  amounts  they  give, 

and  send  in  the  writing  to  Tachi  Chimo.     It  is  to  be 

hoped   that   all   will   give   their  utmost,  but  let   these 

headmen  (of  five  or  six  houses)  know  that  if  they  do  ,j 

not  exert  themselves  in  persuading  all  to  give  liberally 

III   ^icy  will  be  punished. 

|H       P.S. — This  money  shall  be  paid  back  in  ten  years, 
^^>y   instalments   of  so   much   a  year — or   so   much   a 
lionth — from   next  year.     Let  this  be  explained  to 
every  one. 

■  Blue  Booh,  >p>Ii,  No.  t  (1866),  ^  tib- 
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Within    a    fortnight    after    his    arrival    at    Vokoham^^ 
the  new  British   Minister,  who  was  the  last  man   in  th^^ 
world  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  had  an  intervictt-^^ 
with   the   Representatives  of  the  Yedo  Government  ;  aC^ 
which,  to  quote  the  desjiatch  giving  an  account  of  what  "^ 
took   place,   '  they    gave    expression    to  very   implacable 
feelings  against  Choshiu,  and  declared  that  nothing  less 
than    complete   dispossession    of  his  territory,  and    even 
capital    punishment,    would    satisfy   the    Tycoon.'      The 
emphasis  of  this  utterance  was  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  favourable  tone  of  a  meeting  of  daimios  assembled 
the  day  before  to  present  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Shogun  at  Osaka.      It  was  precisely  the 
Choshiu  question,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  in- 
demnity, that  during  August  and  September  engaged  Sir 
Harry  Parkes'  attention.     To  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the 
situation  was  added  the  embarrassment  caused  by  a  diflcr-fl 
cnce  of  opinion  that  had  arisen  between  himself  and  some 
of  his  colleagues.      But  with  tact  and  patience  unanimity 
was  finally  restored,  and  it  was  agreed  that  two-thirds  of 
the  indemnity  of  3,000,000  dollars  should  be  renounced 
in  exchange  for  the  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka.     At 
this  juncture  an  opportunity  oBered   itself  for  a  master-, 
stroke  of  policy  of  which  the   British   Minister  was   not 
slow  to  avail  himself.      Four  out   of   the   five  members 
of  the  Gorojiu   were  in   attendance  upon    the  Shogun, 
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«id  Parlces  made  the  bold  proposal  that  the  foreign  1M5 
Representatives  should  (jo  down  to  Osaka  in  a  body,  ■^''•^J 
iccompanicd  by  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  ensure  respect 
*nd sifcty,  and  from  that  important  centre,  while  resuming 
the  indemnity  negotiations,  collectively  urge  upon  the 
Mikndos  attention  through  the  medium  of  the  Shogun 
and  his  Ministers,  the  far  more  important  matter  of 
the  rstiikation  of  the  Treaties, — a  subject  in  relation 
to  ivhich  the  Gorojiu  had  of  late  shown  an  unpleasant 
tendency  to  manufacture  delays  and  objections.  . 

The  idea  of  procuring  the  Mikado's  sanction  to  the 
Treaties  was  no  new  one.     Townscnd   Harris  had  long 
before  threatened    the   Ycdo  Government   with   a   direct 
appeal  to  Kioto.     Hcrr  Ltndau '  too  had  advised  some 
«K;h  step,  and  in    1865  the  elder  Sicbold,*  who  had  a 
grudge  against  the  Shogun's  Government,  had  ridiculed  the 
Treaties  of  1S58,  precisely  because  they  were  not  made 
with   the    Mikado.     Lastly   Sir   Rutherford    Alcock   had 
fepcatcdly    pressed    upon    the 
*ivisability    of   thus    removing 
Udity.       Even    the    Japanese 
""ended  such  a  policy. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  to  sec  and 
P'^sp  tlic  favourable  moment,  and  by  an  act  of  great 
"**^ral  courage  remove   the  obstacle  that  had    hitherto 

Bj^Tcd  the  way  to  any  permanent  understanding  between 

r>an  and  the  West.      His  proposal  was  agreed  to,  though 

"*t    without  considerable  discussion  with  his  colleagues, 

*'*«!  the  expedition  left  Yokohama  for  the  Inland  Sea  on 

'"^    1st  November.     It  proved   an  entire   success — the 


Yedo  Government  the 
all  doubt  as  to  their 
themselves    had    rccom- 
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I^ul  Limlau  wm  Gt'inisn  Consul  al  Yukohama  in  iS6j,  He  ww  one 
*%Kc  lirathefD  who  have  ali  ilUiiii)<iiithvil  tlicinticlvci.  KuOulpli  is  ctpedall]* 
'>wn  u  ■  wiMci  tA IffVtltat,  of  nomc  of  which  tli«  Menc  ii  laiJ  ia  China  ot 


*  Pbilipp  Frani,  Ptcibnrt  ion  Siebold,  woi  comnecled  wiUi  Ihe  Durch 

^*^*«tnl  ai  Dcihinu,  where  he  amTcd  in  iSij.     He  was  ihc  aulhor  of  the 

*?"* t dabonle  md  ipleodidlf  illusliateJ  work  on  Japan  (hni  hot  ]-el  nppcired, 

"*      AriMiit  air  Btukrtilninj;   van  Japan.      Sva  c^ceilenl  accounl  of  hi*  life 

^*^    KQit  will  be  lound  In  Mi  Cihmiii;ri  Ais's  J'hittgj Jafiiuu,  ttiA  edit. 
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foreign  Representatives  must  themselves  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  rapidity  tvith  which  their  object  was  attained 
— and  before  Sir  Marry  Parkcs  had  been  six  months  in 
the  country  he  had  v.-oii  the  most  signal  victorj*  British 
diplomacy  has  ever  gained  in  the  Far  East./  His  own 
despatches  to  Lord  Russell  give  the  best  narrative  of  this 
great  transaction,  which  formed  a  turning  -  point,  not 
merely  in  the  history  of  foreign  relations  with  Japan,  but 
in  the  history  of  Japan  itself. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  a  French 
frigate  for  Saigon  on  the  1 5th  instant,  and  the 
probable  opportunity  thus  ofTered  of  communicating  by 
the  French  packet,  to  report  to  your  I.ordship,  in  my 
despatch  of  the  14th  instant,  my  arrival  at  this 
anchorage,  in  company  with  the  Representatives  of 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Holland  ...  1  have 
now  to  report  our  proceedings  up  to  this  date.  On 
the  1st  instant  the  combined  squrtdron  left  Yokohama, 
and  reached  this  anchorage  on  the  4tli,  which  is 
distant  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  that  leads  to  Osaka.  The  next  morning 
the  $evxral  representatives  despatched  officers  in  an 
English  gunboat  and  French  steam-tender  to  deliver 
letters  announcing  our  arrival  to  the  Atinisters  of  the 
Tycoon,  and  to  arrange  a  conference  between  them 
and  the  Representatives.  I  enclose  copj'  of  my 
communication,  and  sliould  add  that  I  deputed  Mr 
Macdonald  and  Mr  Sicbold  on  this  service,  .and  that 
the  former  also  acted  for  the  United  States  Chargi 
d'Affaires.  They  found  that  the  ri\-er  could  only  be 
entered  by  ships'  boats,  and  on  landing  at  a  fort  at  its 
entrance  thcj'  were  courteously  received  by  Japanese 
local  oRtcials,  and  afterwards  by  Ogasawara  Iki  no 
Kami,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  tlie  Gorojiu,  who  came 
from  the  city  to  meet  them  on  hearing  of  their  arrival. 
He  at  once  assured  our  officers  that  the  Gordjiu  were 
quite  disposed  to  receive  the  foreign  Represcntati\'cs ; 
but  that  those  most  familiar  with  foreign  affairs  were 
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then  absent  with  the  Tycoon,  who  had  left  the  ])rcvious 
day  for  Kioto,  distant  about  thirty-five  miles.  These, 
Of  one  or  them,  Ab£  Bungo  no  Kami,  u-ould  return,  he 
said,  to  meet  the  RcprcsenUtivcs,  and  he  cngag«i  that 
an  interview  should  be  held  on  board  the  ships  at 
Hic^,  on  the  9th  instant. 

WTicn  that  day  arrived,  however,  *vc  were  visited 
by  the  two  Governors  of  Osaka,  who  came  to  explain 
the  inabiUty  of  Abd  Bungo  no  Kami  to  fulfil  hu 
engagement  in  consequence  of  being  detained  at  Kioto 
to  a5si.st  the  Tycoon  at  an  audience  witli  the  Mikada 
They  apolo^zed  with  much  earnestness  for  this  un* 
expected  delay,  and  again  named  the  12th  as  the  day 
for  the  meeting.  1  accepted  their  apologies,  with  the 
obser\-atton  that  I  trusted  the  attention  which  I  under- 
stood from  ihem  w;w  being  given  to  our  afiair^  at 
Kioto  would  eventually  facilitate  a  satisfactory'  settle- 
menl,  but  I  pressed  for  an  earlier  intcrvictv  than  the 
12th,  and  this  they  promised  to  make  known  at  Kioto. 

Eventually  .\hi  Bungo  no  Kami  came  down  from 
Osaka  on  the  moniing  of  the  i  itli,  and  it  n-as  arranged 
that  he  sliould  first  be  rcccixed  by  myself  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Holland  on 
board  Admiral  King's  flag-ship,  ami  afterw,irijs  by  the 
French  Minister  on  board  his  frigate.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
posals of  Her  Majesly's  Government  were  clearly 
stated  to  the  Minister  of  tlic  Tycoon,  and  ui^cntly 
prcSM^d  on  his  consideration.  It  was  wtth  some  dis- 
appointment that  we  heard  from  him  that  the  Tycoon 
bad  made  but  little  advance,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by 
bis  Ministers  to  the  foreign  Representatives  in  October 
1864,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Mikado  to  the 
Treaties,  and  also  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tycoon, 
the  opposition  to  foreign  intercourse  was  still  too 
strong  to  allow  of  his  giving  fresh  opportunities  for 
its  extension  by  opening  Hiogo  and  Osaka.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  progress  had  been  made  in 
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the  conciliation  of  adverse  opinions,  that  the  hostile 
daiinio.t  had  abandoned  their  a<!\'Ocacy  of  active 
opposition,  and  that  if  the  Mikado's  appro^'al  of  these 
Treaties  were  once  obtained,  all  obstructions  to  forfi|^ 
iDtercour.se  would  disappear.  .  .  .  Instead  of  meeting 
us  again  on  the  following  day,  as  had  been  at  6rst 
arraiige<l,  he  sent  to  say  that  the  gravity  or  the  questions 
that  had  been  discussed  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  represent  all  that  had  passed  to  the  Tycoon  and 
his  colleagues,  and  that  after  attending  the  Council 
which  would  be  held  for  this  purpose,  he  would  again 
meet  the  Representatives  on  the  I4lh  instant. 

On  that  day  Tachibana  Izumi  no  Kami,  a  Vicc- 
Ministcr  and  member  of  the  Second  Council,  and 
Taxawii  Tsu-Oiima  no  Kami,  Principal  Ometsk^  of  the 
Tycoon,  came  down  from  Osaka,  being  sent,  as  they 
stated,  in  place  of  Ab^  Bungo  no  Kami,  who  was 
reported  to  be  ill.  The  Council  had  been  held.  The 
Tycoon  w,is  convinced,  thej'  said,  that  the  sanction  of 
the  Mikado  to  the  Treaties  had  become  indisjx^niiable. 
As  the  negotiations  he  had  to  undertake  for  thtS 
purpose  required  lime,  Tachibano  pressed  the  foreign 
Representatives  to  extend  their  stay  to  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  the  inten-iew  (the  14th).  .  .  .  Ten 
days  would  probably  be  the  extent  of  the  detention 
we  could  agree  to.  In  that  lime  we  expected  to  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  authority 
remaining  in  the  Tycoon's  hands,  and  also  as  to  bis 
disposition  to  exert  this  auUiority  in  the  execution  of 
the  Treaties  contracted  in  tlie  name  of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  Empire. 
^  The  appearance  off  Osaka  erf"  an  imposit^  naval 
force,  thoi^  not  employed  for  coercion,  or  to  support 
a  menace,  would  at  least  serve  to  remind  Uie  faction 
that  has  hitherto  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Treaties,  that  the  Powers  with  whom  those  engage- 
ments have  been  concluded,  possess  the  means  of 
insisting  upon  the  fulfilment  of  them  when  they  sec 
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(it  to  do   so;    and    speaking  after  the  event,  I    can      >!Ks 
assert  with  confidence  that  had  it  not  been   for    the  ^' 

[Hcsence  of  the  allied  fleet  on  this  occasion,  the 
Tycoon  would  not  have  been  persuaded  to  make  to 
the  Mikado  those  energetic  remonstrances  and  repre- 
sentations without  which  union  between  these  rulers 
on  the  subject  of  the  Treaties,  and  the  foreign 
policy  they  render  ncccssar>-,  would  not  ha%'e  been 
effected.  .  .  . 

During  the  three  weeks  that  the  fleet  has  lain 
at  this  anchorage  constant  communication  has  been 
kept  up  with  the  shore,  and  parties  of  officers,  in 
the  course  of  daily  walks  or  excursions,  have  traversed 
the  country  in  many  directions.  I'hey  have  been 
invariably  treated  with  marked  goodwill  by  the  private 
orders  of  the  people,  who  in  return  ha\'e  been  freely 
permitted  to  visit  our  \'es3cb. 

In  my  despatch  of  the  1 7th  instant  I  reported  to  To  E»tl 
your   Ixirtlship  the  progress  made  up  to  that  dale  in  ^1***" 
the  joint  negotiations  of  the  Represenlati\-es  of  the  xo*.  a% 
four  allied  Powers  relati\-e  to  the  compensations  which  ^^^% 
our  Governments  desired   to  accept  from  that  of  the 
Tycoon  in  return  for  hvo-thirds  of  the  indemnity  due 
under  the  convention  of  the  22nd  October   1864.      I 
then  stated,  that  the  result  of  these  negotiations  was 
still  uncertain,  and  dependent  upon  the  :<;uccess  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Tycoon  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Mikado  to  the  Treaties. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  a  report  reached  Hiogo, 
that  affairs  had  taken  an  unfa%'ourable  turn  at  Kioto, 
and  that  two  of  the  Tycoon's  Ministers  and  principal 
supporters  of  his  foreign  policy,  Ab«S  Bungo  no  Kami 
and  Matsmai  Izu  no  Kami,  had  been  dismissed  by 
the  Mikado.  In  ofdcr  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  report.  I  sent  Mr  ^-on  Sicbold  the 
next  moming  to  0»aka,  in  company  with  M.  Cachon,* 
deputed  by  M.  Koches  for  the  same  purpose.  Objec- 
'  A  Flench  Dudoiui]-  who  nricd  ki  istcrprdct  u>  tbe  Ftench  liCgadao. 
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tions  had  been  raised  to  our  officers  iwiietrating  into 
the  city  on  the  three  previous  occasions  on  which  they 
bad  proceeded  towards  O&aka :  and  the  fort  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  or  a  house  selected  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  formed  the  place  of  meeting. 
These  objections  were  most  strongly  urged  in  the 
present  instance,  on  account  of  the  excitement  which 
the  Japanc-fc  officers  declared  prevailed  throughout  the 
town.  These  statements  received  some  confirmation 
from  certain  occurrences  that  met  Mr  von  Siebold's 
notice:  He  observed  a  considerable  movement  of 
armed  boats  on  the  river,  and  that  the  guards  detached 
for  the  foreign  visitors  greatly  exceeded  the  number 
appointed  on  previous  occasions,  and  were  not  at  their 
ease  or  disposed  to  be  communicative.  They  learned, 
however,  that  the  report  as  to  the  dismissal  of  the  two 
.Ministers  was  correct ;  and  that  the  Tycoon  had  left 
Osaka  for  Fushimi  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 

The  excitement  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  arrival 
of  Yamaguchi  Suruga  no  Kami,  who  had  been 
announced  as  the  officer  who  would  receive  the  mes- 
sages with  which  Messrs  von  Sicbold  and  Cachon  had 
been  entrusted ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  been 
compelled  by  a  tcdiotu  delay  of  six  hours  to  set  out  on 
fhcir  return,  that  a  messenger  overtook  and  informed 
them  that  Yamaguchi  would  follow  them  to  Hiogo  and 
wait  himself  upon  the  representatives. 

The  next  morning,  the  2 1st  instant,  Yamaguchi 
and  two  other  Japanese  officials  met  myself,  M.  Pols- 
broek,  and  Mr  Portman,  on  board  the  flag-shipi  He 
was  sent,  he  said,  by  the  Gorojiu  to  inform  the  fore^ 
Representatives  that  Ab^-  Bungo  no  Kami  and  Matsmai 
Izu  CHS  Kami  bad  left  the  Tycoon's  Ministry  by  order 
of  the  Mikado,  and  had  also  been  deprived  of  their 
rank  as  Kami 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Tycoon's  Ministers,  my  colleagues  and 
myself  considered  it  advisable  to  address  direct  to  the 
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Tycoon  a  note  idmtique,  again  urging  the  necessity  of 
ittentioD  to  our  proposals,  and  of  union,  based  on  the 
obsemnce  of  Treaties,  being  presencd  between  him 
and  the  Mikado  in  respect  to  foreign  relations.  These 
notes,  which  were  despatched  on  the  morning  of  the 
I2nd  instant,  were  delivered  to  the  Tycoon  at  Kioto 
early  on  the  following  day. 
^-  This  letter  also  reminded  the  Tycoon  that  the  24th 
H  instant  would  form  the  last  of  the  ten  days  we  had 
~  agreed  to  wait  at  Hiogo  for  the  reply  of  his  Ministers  to 
'      oar  proposals. 

H  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  steamer  arrived 
(tom  Osaka  bringing  down  Matsdaira  Hoki  no  Kami, 
Vamaguchi  Suniga  no  Kami,  with  other  subordinate 
(fficers,  and  interviews  were  at  once  held  with  the 
Kcprcsentativcs.     Hoki  no  Kami  announced  to  us  that 

Il^c  consent  of  the  Mikado  had  been  given  to  the 
^neaties. 
I  I  have  constantly  kept  before  the  Japanese  Ministers 
lie  fact  that  under  the  London  agreement  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  at  any  time  demand 
*cce»  to  Hiogo  and  the  other  places  now  temporarily 
"Osed,  on  the  ground  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
<!>ttons  upon  which  the  opening  had  been  postponed. 
'  have  also  been  most  particular  in  assuring  them   that 

t"'*  additional  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  Treat)-  in 
ts  respect  will   be  consented  to,  and,  as  under  any 
'cumstanccs,  therefore,  the   opening   of  these   places 
Uist  occur  within  two  years  from  this  date,  1  urged  on 
"**ir  consideration  the  saving  they  would  effect,  of  no 
l**a  than  2,000,000  dollars,  if  they  chose  to  anticipate 
^c   lime   named    in    the    London   agreement    by   two 
years,  Of  e^-en,  as  I  was  willing  to  say,  eighteen  months. 
The   indcmnit>',    Iloki    no    Kami    said,  they  were 
<HUte  prepared   to   pay.      It   would   severely  tax   their 
tsoiirces,  but  they  decidedly  preferred  to    meet  this 
"W^tion,  rather  than  consent  at  once  to  the  opening 
^  Hiogo  and  Osaka.     He  assured  us  that  the  Treasury 
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had  already  issued  the  second  instalment,  which  bc> 
came  due  according  to  their  calculation  in  the  ninth 
Japanese  month  (which  expired  on  the  t8th  ultimo), 
and  that  the  Representatives  would  find  this  sum 
waiting  delivery  at  Yeda  Punctuality  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  remaining  four  instalments  would  not  be 
n^lectcd. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  revision  of 
the  tarifr,  Hoki  no  Kami  expressed  the  assent  of  the 
Tycoon's  Government  to  this  proposal,  on  the  general 
basis  of  5  per  cent,  and  informed  the  Representatives 
that  Mizuno  Izumi  no  Kami,  member  of  the  Gorojiu, 
had  been  instructed  to  enter  on  the  negotiation  of  this 
question  at  Ycdo, 

In  the  course  of  ihc  interview  the  Mikado's  decree 
approving  the  Treaties  was  produced  by  Hoki  no  Kami. 
Tttc  terms  in  which  this  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Representatives,  and  also  made  public  throughout  the 
co»mtrj',  were  determined  after  some  discuwion,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  instant  the  despatch  and  de* 
crcc  of  the  Mikado,  of  which  I  ha\"C  the  honour  to 
enclaic  translations,  were  recci^-od  bj-  caeli  of  the  Reprc- 
scnlati^-cs. 

The  receipt  of  this  despatch  brought  the  negotiatioiu 
to  ■  closev  The  results  attained  arc.  the  ratification  or 
approval  of  the  Treaties  by  the  Mikado ;  an  agree- 
ment to  tvnx  the  tariff,  and  an  engagement  that  the 
indemnit>'  due  under  the  Con\-cntion  of  October  1864 
shall  be  punctually  discharged.  The  terms  in  which 
tbe  Japanese  Ministers  declare  their  choice  of  this 
latter  oonditioa  in  place  of  tbe  immediate  opening  of 
HiogOL  fiimisfa  a  fre^  gaataalee  for  the  eventful  fulfil- 
ment of  tbe  London  agrcetocnt.  either  at  the  time 
OT^jinally  stipubted,  or  cariier,  idMoU  drcmnstaaccs 
permit. 

Your  Lordship  will  be  satisfied,  I  trust,  that  in 
respect  to  the  opcnii^  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  I  made 
e^-cry  effb«l    in  my  power  to  iodoce   the  Jspanoej 
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Uinislers  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  that  would  hav-c 
met  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  But  the 
chncc  between  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  and  the 
opening  of  these  places  rested  with  the  Tycoon's 
Gmxniment,  and  they  never  evinced  the  least  hesitation 
u  to  the  election  that  ihey  have  made. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ratification  of  the  Treaties 
b}-tbc  Mikado  will  greatly  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
impriHed  opinions  as  to  foreigners  and  their  trade.  It 
OMBplctcs  the  validity  of  our  position,  and  thus  de- 
pmcs  the  daimios  of  the  principal  pretext  they  have 
hithcno  had  for  assailing  the  Tycoon  and  the  foreigners 
he  has  admitted  into  the  country.  If  they  continue 
their  contest  with  the  former  it  must  take  other  grounds, 
>iid  the  latter  will  no  longer  furnish  the  ostensible 
Quse  of  contention.  As  a  measure,  therefore,  which  is 
^culated  to  remove  or  abate  a  hostility  which  would 
probably  have  defeated  every  effort  to  extend  our  trade 
91  new  ports,  the  Mikado's  ratification  of  the  Treaties 
will  prove,  I  trust,  a  far  more  valuable  concession  than 
■mmediate  admission  to  a  port,  the  opening  of  which 
cannot,  under  Treaty  and  express  agreement,  be  de- 
fcwed  for  more  than  two  years  from  this  date.  It 
"Wi*  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tycoon  in  signing  the 
'taties  without  the  approval  of  the  Mikado  took  upon 
himself,  as  the  event  has  proved,  greater  responsibilities 
''ttn  he  could  perform.  My  predecessors  had  therefore 
c'wrly  seen,  as  is  well  known  to  your  I-ordship,  that  the 
union  of  the  Mikado  with  the  Tycoon  on  the  foreign 
l^estion  was  essential  to  the  security  of  the  relations 
™*<d  upon  those  Treaties,  and  that  unless  union  were 
**  Once  effected,  no  extension  of  present  privileges 
*^ki  be  obtained  through  the  Tycoon's  authority 
''**<e,  and  probably  other  and  more  serious  cmbarrass- 
"•^its  might  ensue. 

In  reporting  that  this  important  advantage  has  now 
"Wn  secured,  I  am  very  sensible,  my  Lord,  that  it 
■wid  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  lay  ckiim  to  any  other 
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Mj.  It  completing,  in  co-operation  with  my  colleague^*,  the 
work  to  which  thc>'  and  my  predecessors  had  so  long 
devoted  thcIns<:lv'c^s,  and  which  h»d  been  signally  ad- 
vanced by  the  afTair  of  ShimonosclcL  That  blow, 
however,  proved  insufficient  in  itself  alone  to  gain  the 
end  that  i*  now  attainc<l.  I(  will  be  in  the  memory 
of  your  Lordship  that  after  Choshiu's  batteries  were 
dcstroy<x],  Ab<i  Bungo  no  Kami  was  sent  by  tlie  T>'Cooii 
to  Kioto,  at  the  instance  of  the  Representatives,  to 
move  the  Mikado  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  Treaties. 
The  opposition,  ho^vcvcr,  was  still  too  strong  to  allow 
of  these  rcpi^cscntations  being  elTeclual.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  the  presence  of  the  Tycoon  himself  at 
Kioto,  attended  b/  his  Ministers  and  a  considcrabtc 
force,  furnished  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  He  saw  also  that  the 
double  dangers  by  which  be  was  threatened — those 
arising  out  of  his  civil  struggle  with  ChOshiu,  as  well 
as  prospective  difficulties  with  foreign  I'owers — ren- 
dered some  dccisJve  efTorLi  to  strengthen  his  position 
indispensable.  And  the  appearance  of  the  allied  fleet 
in  the  Bay  of  Osaka  gave  him  an  opportunitj'  of  taking 
up  the  foreign  question  with  a  degree  of  energy  which 
he  otherwise  would  not  have  ^'cntured  to  exert. 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  the  hope  that  my  pro 
cecdings  may  meet  with  your  Lordship's  approval. 

I  have  acted  throughout  in  concurrence  with  coU 
leagues  who,  with  long  experience  of  the  subject,  held 
the  decided  opinion  that  the  confirmatkni  of  the 
Treaties  by  the  Mikado  formed  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  conditions  we  were  instructed  to  accept  in 
exchange  for  two-thirds  of  the  indemnity.  My  coU 
leagues  were  also  as  clearly  persuaded  that  while  the 
neighbourhood  of  Iliogo  and  Osaka  continues  to  be  the 
scene  of  military  movements  and  political  agitation, 
those  places  could  not  be  occupied  !>>■  foreign  mer- 
chants wititout  considerable  risk.     If,  however,  we 
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not  secured  the  opening  of  these  jtlaces,  which,  apart 
from  the  considerations  above  racntionc<1,  we  could  not 
insist  upon  while  the  Japanese  Government  preferred 
so  decidedly  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  relinqiiished  no  portion  of  that  money, 
although  two  of  the  three  conditions  we  were  willing  to 
receive  in  exchange  have  been  secured. 

1  have  felt,  my  Lord,  throughout  these  proceedings 
the  grave  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  move- 
ment of  a  fleet,  even  when  undertaken,  as  in  this 
instance,  for  the  attainment  of  a  purely  peaceful  object ; 
but  I  was  also  sensible  that  this  responsibility  should 
not  deter  mc  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  that 
apjxiared  to  be  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  your 
Ix>rdship*s  instructions ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  result  now  reported  could  not  have  been  obtained 
by  representations  to  Ycdo,  through  the  single  member 
of  tile  Tycoon's  Cabinet  remaining  there. 

1  cannot  omit,  in  concluding  this  despatch,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  zealous  assistance  I  have  received 
during  this  expedition  from  Mr  Macdonald,  First 
Assistant,  and  Messrs  von  Sicbold  and  Satow,  the  In- 
terpreters of  this  Legation.  My  communication-t  with 
Osaka  were  conducted  by  them  with  all  the  care  and 
judgment  that  wa.s  rendered  jiarlicularly  necessary  by 
the  assertions  of  the  authorities  that  no  officer  or 
foreigner  could  safely  ap]x:ar  in  that  city,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  responsible  for  his  security,  'ihcse  visits 
involved  long  journej's  of  thirty  miles  on  each  occasion, 
and  some  personal  hazard  in  crossing  the  surf  of  the 
Osaka  bar.  Their  seniccs  were  also  usefully  employed 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  fleet ;  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  efBcientand  cheer- 
ful manner  in  which  iheir  \'arious  duties  were  per- 
formed to  the  favourable  notice  of  your  Lordship. 
The  Mikado's  decree,  mentioned  in  the  above  despatch, 
was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — ■ 

The   Imperial  consent  is  given  to  the  Treaties,  and 
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you  will    therefore   undertake   the   necessary   arrange- 
ments in  connection  therewith.' 
To  lycmochi  (Tycoon's  name). 

The  above  decree  having  been  just  issued  shall  be 
communicated  to  all  the  daimios  and  hatamotos  with- 
out exception.     You  will  be  informed  of  tlie  terms  ofj 
the  prodamation  at  Veda 

I  hereby  put  this  on  record. 

Matsudaiba  Hour  no  Kami. 
24th  November  1863. 

In  a  further  despatch  Sir  Harry  shows  how  the  ratiFica-] 
tton  of  the  Treaties  was  regarded  by  the  great  daimios  >■ 

1  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  con-; 
elusion  of  the  negotiations  at    Osaka,  which    I  have 
reported  in  previous  dcs|Kitchcs,  I    took  a  passage  in  ^, 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Perseus,  which   Adniiml   King  was^f 
dCLipatching  to  this  port  by  way  of  the  Inland  Sea,  for^^ 
the     purpose    of   visiting    Shimonoseki,    and    possibly 
Nagasaki,  if  circumstances  would  permit. 

I  was  visited  hy  several  officers  of  Choshiu,  who  are 
bclie\-ed  to  be  in  his  confidence,  and  wtiile  1  assured 
them  of  the  complete  ncutrnlity  of  Mer  Majcsfy's 
Government  in  their  dispute  with  the  T>xoon,  I  recom- 
mended to  them,  as  I  had  repeatedly  done  to  the 
Gorojiu,  a  policy*  of  accommodation.  To  my  in- 
quiries for  information  as  to  the  conditions  demanded 
by  the  Tycoon,  they  replied  that  these  consisted  simply 
in  a  summons  to  them  to  send  certain  of  thctr  leading 
tarfi  to  Osaka  to  discuss  matters  with  his  Ministers, 
but  that  distrusting  the  treatment  to  which  their  cnvT>>:s 
might  be  subjected,  compliance  had  hjtberto  been 
declined. 

>  *Wiik  duraetcriitic  dntindir  dM  Ace**'*  Mhilnrrr.'  ttji  a 
laowB  KTiler.  'QntUil  bom  Hat  cmthc]MMn^  in  «Mcfa  ikr 
«(  Iboso  VM  fartJJdwu  and  ■  R*fcB«  of  tkc  THatiei  aba  com 
ll<>«,  »a4>M)4,  WE  h*T«  aa  mlMatl m  tt  iW  don  a(Ae  Vcia 
M  ^r  *^  OUm  laJiiiiilq  ntki  Am  opn  tk  font. 
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k  On  fumishtng  Ch6shiu*s  ofTiccrs  with  copies  of  the 
"Mikado's  decree  approving  the  Treaties,  they  expressed 
themselves  Kitisfied  with  its  authenticity,  and  admitted 
that  it  would  be  generally  respected  by  the  daimins. 
They  remarked  that  the  Tycoon  could  only  have  ob- 
tained it  with  difHculty,  but.  as  the  Mikado  had  by  this 
act. taken  the  responsibility  of  the  Treaties  upon  him- 
self,  the  former  would  be  relieved  from  considerable 
embarrassment. 

Since  my  arrival   here   on  the   5th  instant,   I  have 
l^lcamcd  that  the  intelligence  of  the  Mik.ido's  approval 
the  Treaties  has  also  been  well   received  by  the 
Ecnls  of  the  daimios  at  Nagasaki,  as  well  as  by  the   , 
*0fl5ccrs  of  the  Tycoon,  and  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to 
"*»nk  that  the  hopes  entertained  as  to  the  good  effect 
'^^VL  this    event    may    have    in    reuniting    contending 
^_  Parties  in  this  countrj'  will  not  be  disappointed. 
^1  &r  Harry's  services  on  this  momentous  occasion  were 
^ptnly  acknowledged  by  the  Karl  of  Clarendon,  who  had 
^"Claccd  Lord  Russell  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in  a  despatcli 
<l«ed  5th  February  1866  : — 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received  with  great  Vima  the 


utisfactton  the   Intercstinti  reports   contained    in  yourS"'*^, 
,         ,  ,  ,    ,  t.  -   ,  .         Clarendon 

Utc  despatches  of  the  proceedings  of  the  representatives  fcl]. ; 

of  the  four  Treaty   Powers  during  their   late  visit   to  '^^^ 
iogo  ;  and  they  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  tlie 
Its,  and  more  especially  the  manner  in  which  they 
ha\-e  been  brought  about. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  much  re- 
gretted the  employment  of  menace,  and  still  more  of 
force,  without  direct  authority  from  home,  to  induce  the 
Japanese  Government  to  agree  to  the  representations  of 
the  Treaty  Powers,  and  they  arc  the  more  gratified  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  such  measures,  you  should 
ba\x  succeeded  in  conjunction  with  your  colleagues  in 
securing  the  important  concessions  which  you  have  thus 
obtained. 

~'your-own  share  in  these  transactions  I  cannot 
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i86s  speak  too  highly.     By  temper  and  tact,  combined  with 

^T.j;  firmness,  you  have  prevailed  over  the  resistance,  in 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  originated,  which  has  so 
long  been  opposed  to  the  forma]  conlinnation  by  the 
Sovereign  of  Japan  of  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
the  Tycoon,  but  hitherto  ignored  by  the  Mikado  and 
the  daimios ;  and  >'OU  have  achieved  this  success,  to 
all  appearance,  not  only  without  producing  any  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
but  even  with  their  hearty  concurrence. 

The  Queen  commands  me  to  convey  to  you  Her 
Majesty's  entire  approval  of  your  conduct  in  this 
negotiation.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  peculiariystruck 
will)  the  account  which  you  give  of  the  demeanour  of  the 
native  population,  and  they  derive  the  greater  satisfaction 
from  it,  as  affording  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  ofliccrs  and  crews  of  the  combined 
squadron  when  brought,  for  the  first  lime  almost,  into 
close  contact  with  the  inhalntants  of  that  hitherto  but 
little  known  portion  of  the  Japanese  Empire  .  .  . 

You  will  also  inform  Mr  Macilonald,  Mr  von 
Siebold,  and  Mr  Satow,  that  I  highly  approve  of  the 
nuniwr  in  which  they  acquitted  thcm-sclves  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  thcoi,  and  of  my  satisfaction  at  rccci^'ing 
>*our  testimonial  of  the  zeal  and  abilit>'  of  which  they 
have  given  su(5cient  proof. 

From  the  foregoing  extract:^  it  nil!  be  seen  that  the 
Shogun's  Govenuncnt  preferred  paying  the  ChAshiu  in- 
demnity to  opening  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  and  in  &ct  these 
ports  uere  not  opened  until  1868.  From  this  time  forth 
no  party  in  the  State  occupied  itself  seriously  with  the 
polic)'  of  cxpttbion,  though  a  spoiadie  and  fitful  boftility 
to  focetgocrs  kmg  cootinDcd,  and  even  still  occasiocally 
dKMn  itsetr  with  far  kss  excmc  than  in  the  sixties.  But 
ever)*  ^Y  '''*^  briiq^ing  the  coontt}'  tteauer  lo  civil  war, 
tnainlj- through  the  .■Angular  tncptttnde  shown  by  the  Ycdo 
Govenuncnt  at  this  crisis.     Their  true  policy  wv  to  . 
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the  Treaty  I'owers  in  obtaining  the  needed  ratification  ; 
but  they  showed  neither  decision  nor  earnestness  in  their 
proceedings,  and  allowed  the  management  of  the  Kioto 
Court  to  slip  out  of  their  hands.  It  was  out  of  no  dis- 
belief in  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Shogun,  but 
merely  from  a  perception  of  the  increasing  weakness  of  his 
Govxmmcnt  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  Imperial 
Party  that  the  BritUh  Minister  felt  constrained  eventually 
to  uphold  the  latter,  the  more  so  that  the  old  seeming 
duality  must  have  becomes  constantly  embarrassing  reality, 
had  not  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  factions — ihcy 
were  nothing  more,  the  people  save  in  a  vcrj*  few  instances 
standing  outside  of  the  strtiggle  from  beginning  to  end — 
become  decisively  predominant. 

Before  leaving  for  the  West  in  November  Sir  Harry, 
who  had  seen  the  southernmost  of  the  Treaty  ports  on  his 
way  from  Shanghai,  paid  a  visit  to  the  northernmost, 
Hakodat<S,  where  he  arrived  early  in  October  on  board 
H..M.S.  Prinass  Royal,  the  last  two-decker,  it  is  believed, 
that  ever  sailed  into  the  China  Sea,  if  not  indeed  the  la:$l 
to  cross  tlic  Indian  Ocean.  During  his  short  stay  in  Vczo 
Sir  Harry,  determined  to  get  as  far  north  as  possible, 
airangcd  an  expedition  to  Yurappu,  a  considerable  Ainu 
village  situated  some  distance  up  the  west  coast  of  Volcano 
Bay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  reported  that 
traces  of  gold  existed.  The  party  consisted  of  the 
Minister,  Admiral  (aftcnvards  Sir  George)  St  Vincent  King, 
Captain  Howard  ^'yse,'  and  a  number  of  con-iiular  and 
naval  officers,  including  the  present  writer.  No  account  of 
this  journey,  whicli  occupied  several  days,  ha^  been  found 
among  Sir  Harry's  papers,  and  Ainu-land  is  now  so  well 
knou-n  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  excerpts  from  my 
own  notes  of  what  was  a  most  strange  and  interesting 
visit  During  the  long  rides  o\-cr  the  hills,  along  the  lake- 
shons,  through  the  birch  and  pine  forests  and  over  the 
shingly  beaches  I  was  often  Sir  Harr>-'s  companion,  and 
was  sometimes  not  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  insatiable 
■  Tbcn  )1.M.  Consul  ai  Hakodate. 
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curiosity  be  ()tspl2}'cd.     Bcii^  something  of  a  naturalist  I 
was  constantly  resorted  to  for  the    names    of  trees   and 
flowers,  birds  arid  beasts  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  particular,  for  I 
such  explanations  as  I  ms  able  to  gi\'e  of  the  geological 
appearances  of  the  coontiy,  which  vere  (^en  of  a  striking 
character,  the  whole  district  ba\-ii^  been  repeatedly  dis-  ■ 
turbed  b>-  xxtkanic  action.     On  the  return  journey,  at  one 
of  the  inns,  the  wooun  of  the  boose,  moi-cd  to  anger  by 
soaie  cause  unknown  to  fts,  flew  into  a  violent  ra^e  with 
the  party,  and  presented  the  only  ■"t***^*'*'  I  e\'cr  knew  of 
a  Japanese  *  soold.*     There  were  no  *  bcanks '  at  hand,  and 
it  was   not  onti)  one  oT'tbe  two  Japanese  officers   who  ■ 
aoooHHanied  ns  had  loaded  her  with  rcpconches  as  \-olubic 
*s  her  own,  cmphfcstied  by  a  fcw  sharp  laps  with  a  cane, 
that  sfaecalraed  dovo. 

The  fbOowiae  fiEfvcs  V^  ^"'^  natiam  of  tiic  import-  - 
of  British  iueicas  in  Japaa  in  tS6s.     Tile  totd ' 
of  the  tiadt^  n^aart  and  export,  mdoshv  of  the  new 
lUMwrfni'  m  tft-wwoa'  cCB&  aiiwatol  to  more   than  I 
ja  adBoBs  of  dnlws,  rijmlt,  at  Ac  Hkb  vnfaie  of  the  I 
Mter,  to  sane  S  viKaa*  sterfa^     It  is  worth  record-) 
9mc  hoc  that  the  doBar.  w«>«  $«.  m  1S65.  is  on  the  da> 
IlKse Bms  we  wWtCoi  (lothAwga*  1193)  wtvAooIy: 
6^    Most  of  d>e  tmie-  v»  BridA.  so  was  six-sn-enths 

to  4S330S  daihRk.  the  dkie  4^  wUcb  ooa— 
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No  correspondence  respecting  affairs  in  Japan  during  the 
years  1866,  1867  and  most  of  1S68  has  been  published. 
Scarcely  any  official  sources  of  information  are  therefore 
a\'ailablc  for  this  period  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes'  career, 
important  and  interesting  as  it  is,  and  only  a  scanty 
private  correspondence  remains  to  throw  somewhat  more 
light  upon  the  events  of  the  time  than  is  aflfbrdcd  by 
the  imperfect  narratives  that  pass  for  modern  Japanese 
history. 

During  the  year  tS66  that  history  was  enacted  mainly 
in  the  extreme  west,  where  lay  tlie  territory  of  ChOshiu. 
The  Shogun's  animosity  against  the  clan  had  increased 
rather  than  lessened,  despite  the  intercession  of  Satsuma, 
and  early  in  the  year  the  following  quaint  order  was  sent 
to  the  liagi  [ChoshiuJ  daimio  : — 

Although  you  have  sho\vn  evidence  of  a  submissive 
temper  by  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  your  l-ara 
and  their  advisera.'  and  b>'  confining  yourselves  within 
the  walls  of  a  monastcr>-,  you  must  be  held  responsible 
for  having  lost  the  art  of  ruling  your  retainers  Per- 
mission therefore  has  been  obtained  from  the  Imperial 
Court  to  inflict  three  additional  penalties  upon  you, 
namely,  the    forfeiture  of   tO0,O0O  icht  of   land,  the 

*  Thi*  phrwe  thomt  «bcm  ihc  rcil  gorenunf;  power  in  the  clonf  lajr. 
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Iht-  vhn'f  of  the  cUii '  and  his 
.1  lo  >-our  eldest  grandson,  and 

tkc  '  I  lies  uf  the  thrcv  ^arv. 

■■   tii<iu  the   Imperial   Court'  may  have 
V'-  iuiU.  il  a  reality  it  shows  that  the  end 

\i\  '  tic  hiul  already  begun.  The  clan  indtg* 
ti.i  .mnpliancc — no  such  order  probably  had 

U-" the  iUy*of  Iye>-asu  to  a  KokusJtiu  Uaimio 

•titil  JocUIcO  to  await  the  arbitrament  of  arms.     The 
I'l       '  '  NUpi>oited  the  Shogun,  and  went  so  far — if 

J  I) ,  .  uats  are  to  be  trusted — as  to  threaten  armed 

\\\\  oil  his   behalf.      Sir  Harry  Parkcs  on   the 

Mittlirtt/  iitAlniained  a  rigidly  neutral  attitude.  The 
nwttuu'*  ttT  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the  Shogun 
itUAlitM  hU  rebellious  vassal,  as  Choshiu  was  in  a  modified 
Ml)*tf,  nre  ni)l  worth  following  in  the  absence  of  anything 
lllio  itii  lin|Mirtial  or  authentic  account.  It  suffices  to  state 
Ihut  (he  Iniut^cnts  were  .successful  in  their  resistance;  '  In 
thli  c«mi)aiBn.'  says  the  Short  History,  .  ,  .  '  the  Choshiu 
(licit .  .  .  were  chiefly  armed  with  muskets.'  Their  drill 
|ou  WAS  excellent.  In  fact  the  Chdshiu  clan  had  gained 
a  giriit  deal  of  experience  in  the  year  i  S64,  .  .  ,  this 
cnablcil  them  on  each  occasion  to  beat  the  eastern 
(Bakufu)  army.' 

TIic  western  clans,  indeed,  had  known  how  to  draw  profit 
even  from  their  hostile  relations  with  the  very  people  whom 
they  expressed  (without  feeling)  a  desire  to  cx[«l,  and  in 
thii,  as  in  the  greater  struggle  of  1 867- 1  868,  were  in  every 
way  better  cquipi><.-d  and  organized  than  those  attached  to 
the  Tokugawa  bou.sc.  In  October  the  Mikado — by  which 
term  here  and  throughout  is  meant  the  clique  or  party  that 
held  posse^sionfor  the  time  being  of  his  person  and  authority 
—caused  the  operations  against  ChAshiu  to  be  discontinued 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Shogun,  lycmochi,  which 
had  taken  place  at  Osaka  on  the  19th  September. 


*  Thai  [« tW  <l>iiiHO  hinudt. 

*  TIac  Bakufa  lioopt  unm  lo  hav«  licta>  anncil  laaliiiy  wiili  »wofik  a&il 
ipcan. 
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Henceforward  the  destinies  of  the  country  were  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  [mpcrialist  party.  The  inner  history  of 
this  political  revolution  cannot  be  given;  it  is  doublful  in- 
deed whether  any  authentic  account  of  it  will  e\er  be  forth- 
coming. It  15,  howc\-er,  sufficiently  certain  that  what  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  was  the  intense  desire  of  the 
greater  daimios  to  get  rid  of  the  Shogun,  who  was  equal 
in  wealth  and  power  to  any  ten  or  twelve  of  them  combined, 
as  the  main  obstacle  to  their  participation  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  trade,  a  desire  not  unshared  by  many 
who  owed  direct  allegiance  to  the  Tokugawa  Mouse. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  whose  able  officers,  in  particular  Mr 
Satow  and  Mr  Aston,  kept  him  furnislicd  with  ample 
information,  was  well  aware  of  this  desire  and  based  his 
policy  upon  it 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  liaslcrn  troops  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Suwo  Sea  by  the  Western  forces,  the  policy 
of  the  revolted  clan  had  beeii  uniformly  successful.  On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  on  30th  January  1 36/,  the  new 
Shogun  Kciki.  who  had  received  his  apiK>intment  on  the 
6th,  withdrew  for  the  moment  from  the  stru^le. 

Early  even  in  18G6  his  predecessor  had  scarcely  any 
support  among  the  tozama  or  n  on -feudatory-  daimias. 
Satsuma  had  openly  s>-mpathized  with  Choshiu,  and  sent 
envo>'S  of  his  own  to  Kurope  mainly  to  purchase  war 
material  of  all  kinds.  How  the  neccssarj'  funds  were 
obtained  it  Is  not  easy  to  say.  Of  the  system  of 
finance,  general  and  provincial,  that  existed  in  Old  Japan 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  One  doubtless  common  way 
of  raising  the  wind  is  exemplified  in  the  Shogun's  circular, 
already  given  (p.  41).  Satsuma's  policy  is  described  in 
an  instructive  tetter  from  Mr  Hammond,  who  for  8c\'era] 
years  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  Sir  Harry 
Parkcs : — 

l.ord  Clarendon  desires  me  to  tell  you  confidentially  From  E. 
that  he  has  had  an  interview  with  [a  person  on  whose  ^}™^^ 
statements,  it  is  Ixilievcd,  implicit  reliance  m.iy  Ijc  placed,  iS6t, 
who  gave  him  to  understand]  that  neither  on  Satsuma'« 
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part,  nor  on  that  of  other  daimios  generally,  was  there 
any  hostility  to  intercourse  with  forcipticrs  because  they 
are  foreigners,  but  that  the  apparent  hostility  originated 
in  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  Tycoon,  who  seeks  to 
retain  in  his  own  hands,  and  so  alone  reap  the  profit  o^ 
the  trade  with  foreign  nations. 

This  Satsuma,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  look 
upon  as  unfair.  They  have  no  objection  tf)  the  Tycoon 
drawing  a  profit  from  foreign  trade,  but  they  do  object 
to  his  drawing  the  whole,  and  to  this  feeling  is  to  be 
traced,  among  other  symptoms  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  tile  daimios,  the  difficulty  made  lately  in  admitting 
foreigners  to  trade  at  Osaka  so  long  as  the  Tj'coon 
would  alone  profit  by  it  This  difficulty  is  not  likely 
to  be  abated  even  when  the  appointed  time  for  opening 
the  port  arrives,  unless  the  cause  of  it  is  removed,  and 
it  is  therefore  deserving  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Japanese  (ioverninent  whether  they  should 
not  abandon  this  present  exclusive  system.  They  now 
stand  between  two  dangers — hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  foreigners  if  they  evade  the  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements,  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  daimios 
if  they  attempt  to  fulfil  them  according  to  the  system 
acted  upon  at  present.  Both  dangers  they  may  avoid, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon's  informant,  by  admitting 
the  daimios  to  what  after  all  is  only  their  rightful 
privilege,  and  the  process  by  which  this  may  be  arrived 
at  would  seem  to  be  a  free  discussion  of  the  whole 
question  between  the  Mikado,  Tycoon,  and  daimios, 
directed  to  ascertaining  the  best  means,  not  for  putting 
an  end  to  foreign  trade,  but  for  extending  it  to  the 
utmost  for  the  respective  benefit  of  all  three  parties. 
The   views   of   the  western   daimios    had    previously 

been    communicated    to    Lord    Clarendon    by    Laurence 

Oliphant.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  you  that  I  should  put  on  paper 
the  exact  views  of  the    [person]  to  whom    1  intro* 
^  See  vol.  i.  p.  449. 
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duced  you  tlic  other  evening,  as  he  expresses  nol  merely 
the  senlitncnts  of  the  Prince  of  &itsiima,  but  of  all  the 
principal  daimios  of  Japan.  .  .  .  They  desire  that  the 
jpTrcat>-  Powers  should  request  the  Mikado  (with  whom, 
^nce  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  we  have  come  into 
direct  relations)  to  convoke  the  three  principal  daimios 
or  branches  of  tlie  Tycoon's  house  (Gosanki)  and   the 
eighteen    great    daimios    {Kckuskiu)    and     any    other 
daimios  whose  advice  the   Mikado  may  wish  to  have; 
These  should  meet  in  Miako '  (the   Foreign   Ministers 
$tci  being  present)  and  the  Mikado  should  obtain  their 
signatures  to  the  Treaty  already  ratified  by  him.     After 
the   ratification    of  the    Treaty   by    the    daimios,    the 
^^-Forcign   Ministers    or    their   Envoys  should   meet  the 
>mmissioncrs  of  the  daimios  at  Osaka  and  exchange 
ratifications,  but  between  the  meeting  of  the  daimios 
at  Mtako  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at   Osaka 
three  months  at  least  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  for 
Jeliberation  between  the  daimios,  the  Mikado,  and   the 
Tycoon,  for  it  is  probable  that  new  stipulations  would 
ave  to  be  introduced  and  new  conditions  made  rcgu- 
Itive  of  iJie  relations  which  now  subsist  between  the 
Tycoon  and  the  daimios  in  matters  of  foreign  afTairs. 
Unless  this  or  some  analogous  arrangement  is  made,  I 
am  assured   that  the  daimios  intend  again  to  report  to 
arms,  and  embroil  the  whole  country  in  a  civil  war  on 
the  first  occasion  of  Uic  opening  of  another  port  in  the 
Tycoon's  territory. 
U  was  during  this  year  that  the  Shogun  ordered  a  war 
t-essel    from  the  United    States   at  a   price  of  600,000 
dollars.     When   the  vessel  arrived   it  turned  out  to  be  a 
cor\-ettc  scarcely   worlh   half  the  money,  and  the  Ycdo 
Government  refused  to  receive  it.     The  transaction  was 
in   fact   an   unblushing  fnuid.  aiul  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  to  offer  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  ram, 
the  tvell'knou'n  Slo>iC7vail  Jackson,  whKh  arrived,  however, 
ill    the    thick  of  the   civil  war  of    i8(>8,  and   was  not 

■  An  «1d  JapancK  lumc  at  Kioui. 
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iS66  delivered  to  the  Japanese  until  near  the  close.  It  was 
jf.T.  38  then  used  to  bombard  Hakodate,  in  other  words  to  en- 
force a  policy  >vhich  was  tlie  vciy  reverse  of  what  those 
_  who  ordered  it  desired  to  support.  In  May  1866  the  edict 
against  natives  leaving  the  country  was  abrogated,  and 
persons  of  all  classes  upon  procuring  proper  passports 
were  allowed  to  go  abroad  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
study.'  The  new  laiv  was  liberally  construed,  and  even 
actors  and  jugglers  were  permitted  to  avail  themseh'es 
of  this  relaxation  of  the  ancient  edicts.  Schools,  too, 
were  established  upon  the  foreign  plan,  and  were  largely 
attended,  but  almost  wholly  by  members  of  the  samurai 
class. 
y  The  insuflicicncy  of  the  Treaties  of  1858,  in  certain 
respects,  had  for  some  time  past  been  fully  recognized  on 
all  sides.  The  preparation  of  a  new  Conventiwi*  and 
tariff  had  occupied  Sir  Harry  Parkcs'  attention  during  the 
earlier  months  of  186C,  and  on  35th  June  in  that  year 
the  instrument  was  signed  by  the  Representatives  of  all 
the   Treaty   Poxvcrs   and    of   the    Shogun's   Government, 

t  Only  a  feir  ynin  pcpviausly  Yodhiila  Shotn  had  been  pw  lodcMli  (orhAting 
ca  Miii«  iirio  rKatinu  iiintiy  atlimpltil  Id  quil  Japan.  AAm  the  nllonpt 
Iw  had  b«e(iiii«,  eniUi'itly  cnoui;!!.  a  biitcr  opponml  of  Xom^  tntcKt>un«> 
Towaidc  the  dote  of  ihe  ihiiiiu.  a*  iln  I.aciihait  Infornia  mc,  Uinr  u-cn 
■evctal  sMpwrocked  Jap«iie«  U  Macao  who  were  unAhle  lo  c*'"  lowimit  lance 
to  their  coumiy.  Sook  v«re  employed  u  lervuiti  b;  ihe  Kcv.  i\\  GuUlair, 
and  on«  oT  them,  who  long  aJluiruils  entered  the  lenioe  of  the  Bridih 
LcEalion  at  Vedo,  w»  iiiutdcrad — Accorilini;  to  one  veiuon  of  tbc  ilo<y,  u  a 
ictUBcd  JapAQCw — In  .<it  R.  Akcek'«  time. 

■  It  b  nocctt-otlhy  Ihal  i»  thttdMament  neither  'Taikus'Dae  'Shogtin' 
b  nicd  tocxptcu  ttic  lupreme  aathoritf .  No*  U  the  tcim  'Mlknik>'lc>  be 
(banil  in  it.  The  intins  power  U  dnixnated  nnply  the  ■  GovcmtBCfii  uf 
Japan.'  The  wonl  '  taBiua '  (Tycuoa)  ■>  Toand  in  the  Jipanne  lot  of  the 
iSjtt  TrvMie*.  It  b  mctely  docttpihe,  mesoiaf-  '  Gint  Lord,'  and  ii  not  a 
titk  M  name  at  all.  Sir  Alton  beUna  Ihe  lani  wm  Tmi  uacJ  in  diplomaUe 
intercoarac  vilh  Koito.  It  mu  prtipefly  appllcahle  to  a  K>vefe!|[n  only,  and 
the  luc  of  it  no  doubt  iamlirtd  on  inlcnl  10  dccehv.  Sicbotd  called 
attention  to  the  origin  of  the  ciprettion  ai  be  back  k  Fcbnniy  1865  in  x 
leltei  ia  the  Aupbarj:.  AOsnttint  Ztiiung,  pooled  in  the  LeaJm  amt  CAimi 
Tlltpafk  of  l&lb  Febmuy  1 8^5,  itt  which,  hnwmr,  he  cniioiiily  mbtnm. 
btcs  the  paBOge  he  din,  Uihiu  Dsd  Niff»n  isiiam.  which  Aon  not  mOD 
■  Tbc  Gml  Lord  of  the  Tei  ot  StikoiSo  of  Japan.'  a  he  reader*  It,  but  >  The 
Gnni  Lord  of  thcEmpiicfTcikohn^iaipciul  coumiy)o^  Great  Japan.'  the 
eiTor  in  iraadaiion  b  oT  um*  impottanoe^  w  Mr  Saloir  bu  pcjoted  om 
lotne. 
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ne  Convention,  which  was  practically  the  work  of  the 
rilish  Minister  in  conception  and  execution,  modified 
the  tariff  in  a  manner  generally  aoceptnblc  both  to  the 
Japanese  authorities  and  the  foreign  mcrchanLi,  aboli»lied 
many  custom-house  abuses,  and  provided  against  interior 
customs  duties  being  levied  ujion  either  exports  (as  had 
previously  been  the  case)  or  imports.  In  addition,  it 
contemplated  the  creation  of  a  free  mint  to  meet  the  vciy 
considerable  difficulties  inherent  in  the  fluctuating  native 
currencies — the  i.-<sues  of  which  were  often  debased — and 
contained  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  tlie  Japanese 
Government  to  establish  without  delay  an  efficient  bonded 
warcliouse  system  -a  boon  long  desJred  by  the  foreign 
community.  Finally,  by  what  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  articles  of  all,  the  freest  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  and  with  foreigners  at 
the  open  ports  was  granted  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  the  Japanese  people  without  any  Government  super- 
vision or  interference  whatever.  On  the  details  of  this 
far-reaching  scheme  space  does  not  ullow  of  any  comment 
In  relation  to  the  machinery  for  carrying  it  out,  the 
Japanese  Government  constantly  resorted  to  Sir  Itarry 
Parkes'  advice  and  assistance,  which  was  always  as  un- 
grudgingly given  as  it  was  carefully  considered. 

To\vards  the  end  of  July  a  well-earned  holiday  was 
spent  in  a  visit  to  Kagoshima,  at  the  special  invitation 
of  the  powerful  daimio  of  Satsuma,  Lady  Parkes  and 
Admiral  King  accompanies!  titc  Minister;  but  no  narra- 
tive is  available  of  a  most  interesting  experience  of 
Japanese  provincial  hospitality.  The  party  met  with 
a  royal  reception,  concluding  with  a  grand  hunt  in 
a  forest  full  of  deer,  wild  boar,  and  monkeys.  What 
perhaps  was  even  more  gratifying  than  the  extreme 
ardiality  of  the  welcome  extended   by  all    classes  of 

Satsuma  community  to  their  visitors  was  the  emotion 
with  which  their  hosts,  for  once  losing  that  self-command 
on  which  the  samurai  of  Old  Jap.tn  prided  themselves, 
batle  their  guests  farewell.     The  visit  was  not  forgotten 
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by  Satsunia  men,  who  in  after  years  \iere  especially 
friendly  with  the  members  of  the  British  Legation,  and 
the  hospitality  of  Shimaxu  and  hi$  oflficers  w»5  a  suflictcnt 
answer  to  the  ignorant  criticism  which  scribes  who  knew 
nothing  of  Japan,  and  depended  wholly  on  second  or 
third  grade  evidence  produced  long  after  the  event, 
applied  to  the  action  of  the  British  squadron  at  Kagoshima 
three  years  earlier. 

At   Nagasaki,  on  his  way  back,  Sir   Harry  Parkes 

received  from  a  Satsuma  officer  of  rank  3  letter  of  the 

highest    interest    in    relation    to    the    political    situation. 

Portions  arc  given  as  illustrative  both  of  the  hollowncss  of 

the  anti-foreign  cry  and  of  the  unrest  of  the  clans  of  which 

the  state  of  Satsuma  opinion  was  more  or  less  typical : — 

Permit  me  to  solicit  your  interest  and  help  in  a  matter 

of  great  importance  to  my  country  arid  to  the  whole 

of  Japan,  which  if  managed  aright  may  lead  to  a  better 

understanding   and    more    friendly    relations    between 

foreigners  and  my  country  people.     Whilst  at  Kago* 

sbima  my  Prince  or  Minister  spoke  to  you  of  sending 

a  mission  to  foreign  countries,  but  more  especially  to 

England,  ivith   a  view  of   opening  the   minds  of   his 

people  b}'  allowing  them  to  view  the  manners  and 

customs  of  western  nations.     Mr  NeroGioboo,*  Minister 

for  Foreign  Affairs,"  is  now  on  his  way  to  consult  with 

>'0u,  and  to  ask  your  help  in  arranging  the  best  mode 

of  carrying  out  the  Prince's  wishes  as  to  this  mission. 

It  was  the  intention  of  my  Prince  to  send  one  of 
his  brothers  as  an  ambassador  to  your  country,  thinking 
by  this  means  to  make  known  his  heart  and  mind 
through  his  own  brother,  but  some  of  his  Kari  and 

*  Ooe  of  Uie  two  priMMr*  who  cho>e  lo  ttnuiB  <m  boud  ibc  Britiil] 
fqaadroaai  KacotbinHiwWf  thui|^  uhotciRmbetinmN^caf  UieitcttiBcn 
tFir«il  hy  Aibnltal  Kupci  io  1863.  The  «llict  was  Tnathiiaa  MuntBori  (then 
knowQ  at  T.  TijiftJ,  wbo  aAcnrvd*  bccunc  Minik'.er  of  Fotciip  AQain. 
Godu  wu  a  (acmba  cf  ibc  Gonnuncnt  foamed  tn  i8&$.  He  wu  aftctnnU 
in  dtc  Foieicn  I)c|mttincKi,  whkli  tx  left  to  «U«t  into  buiineB  U  Onia, 
uid  died  tome  ynn  *ff>. 

*  Sii\n\he  leita.     NlrS  CiSba  in  ptoUlilf  nmat. 

*  Tbu  b  lur  Lbe  Smmhm  dam. 
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Ministers  of  State  have  raised  objections  to  this  arrange- 
ment, stating  tliat  according  to  Japanese  custom  it  is 
not  lawful  for  princes  to  leave  the  mother-country. 

I  cannot  but  compare  their  obstinate  opposition  to 
improvement  to  a  'frog,'  which  is  content  to  live  in 
a  small  dark  well  instead  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  and 
freedom  of  swimming  in  a  clear  bright  river.^  ,  ,  .  I 
hope  you  will  explain  to  our  Prince  how  much  such 
narrow-minded  ideas  are  to  be  regretted ;  and,  in 
addition,  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  as  the  Trenty 
has  been  made  only  bcttt-ccn  tlic  Tycoon  and  foreign 
Powers,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good 
result,  that  the  mission  should  be  headed  by  one  of 
the  Prince's  brothers,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  most 
confidential  Ministers. 

If  you  thus  express  yourself  to  our  Prince,  the 
opposition  party  will  most  probably  at  once  adopt 
your  views,  and  the  Prince's  brother  will  be  very  giad, 
as  he  has  already  made  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
This  will  no  doubt  result  in  a  complete  change  in  our 
system,  and  a  new  policy,  founded  upon  unquestionable 
right,  promises  to  the  State  of  Satsuma  great  advance- 
ment and  accession  of  power,  which  will  tend  to 
strengthen  her  friendly  relations  with  foreign  Po^vers 
through  a  long  series  of  years. 

Mr  Nero  Gioboo  has  been  to  Europe  with  me  last 

year,  and   is  therefore  quite  of  my  mind  and  opinion, 

but  Mr  Yoshi,  who  accompanied  him.  is  still  a  little 

obstinate,  and  not  of  our  opinion,  and  1  hope  you  will 

strongly  advise  him. 

An     unpleasant     matter     mu*t     now    be    mentioned 

which  gave  Sir  Harry  Parkes  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

and   caused  him   no  little  pain.     Towards  the   close   of 

1865  several   British  subjects  resident  at  Hakodate  were 

accused  by  the  Governor  of  desecrating  Ainu  gra^-cs  for 

the  purpose  of  procuring  skulls — doubtless  to  satisfy  the 

scientific  cravings  of  some  European  craniologist.     Thc>' 

>  A  cominan  JapaDoe  imiilc 
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iS«6  were  tried  before  the  Consul,  Captain  Howard  Vysc,  and 
^^'  ^*  acquitted  o»  the  ground  that  the  charge  was  not  proven. 
The  as-sciisors,  who  under  the  order  in  Council  regulating 
criminal  justice  in  Japan  sat  with  the  Consul,  dissented 
from  the  judgment,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
Minister  as  Consul-Gcncral,  who  found  the  accused  BU''ty 
— as  they  un<loubted1y  were — and  sentenced  them  to  a 
year's  imprisonment  in  the  Hongkong  gaol.  lie  also 
ordcicd  a  thousand  silver  ichibiis,  worth  something  over 
one  shilling  each  but  in  purchasing  value  very  much 
more,  to  be  distributed  among  the  aggrieved  Ainu,  each 
of  whom  received  an  equivalent  in  coin  of  some  twenty- 
seven  shillings,  a  fortune  to  the  poor  Ainu,  which  they 
doubtless  thought  rather  easily  obtained.  The  case  is 
referred  to  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Winchester,  then  Consul  at 
Shanghai : — 


ToC.  A. 
Winch«ter 
Jan.  J I 
1 866 


Our  past  fortnight  has  been  uneventful,  and  our  Uriff 
is  probably  the  stock-subject.  M.  Roches,  as  I  told 
you  before,  is  a  great  advocate  for  making  this  place 
[Yokohama]  a  free  port,  and  has  informed  me  that  Mr 
Drouyn  dc  I'Kuys  tried  to  obtain  this  concession  from 
the  Japanese  envoys  in  1864,  but  could  not  because 
they  had  no  powers  to  treat  on  the  subject  I  am 
afraid  that  the  arrangement  would  throw  more  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  authorities  for  un- 
authorized taxation  on  the  native  dealers,  though  you 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  prospect  of  being  aUe  to 
land  an>'thing  and  everything  without  custom  -  house 
interference,  and  obtaining  e\'crytbing  needed  for  local 
consumption  free,  is  attractive  to  some  people,  and 
especially  to  landholder*.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, howncr,  who  arc  debating  the  subject,  incline 
to  my  view  of  the  case,  which,  howevxr,  1  admit  I 
am  ready  to  qualify  if  convinced  that  the  arguments 
arc  on  the  side  of  the  measure.  \''ysc  has  made  a 
great  botch  of  a  disgraceful  case  that  has  occurred  at 
Hakodate,  in  which  three  Englishmen  .  .  .  have  gone 
into  the  country  and  rifled  Ainu  tombs  of  skulls  and 
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skeletons.  Vyse  tried  the  men,  hut  hesitated  either  to 
oofnniit  or  acquit,  and  then  referred  the  case  to  tnc 
fef  dedtion.  Afterwards,  when  all  doubt  was  cleared 
op  by  the  confession  of  the  prisoners,  he  again  applied 
to  me  to  sentence  the  men. 

Some  further  correspondence  with  Mr  Wincheater  is 

sAltd  as  illustrative  of  certain   aspects  of  Sir   Harry 

Parlies*  life  and  work  during  I  S<56 : — 

Jvt  a  line  to  say  that  I  am  at  Ycdo,  hut  very  busy 

to-night  in  consequence  of  delay  caused  by  the  Japanese 

*  tbe  execution  of  our  Liriff  and  a  Convention  that  will 

I  tnist  accompany  it     They  arc  thinking  of  requiring 

another  reference  to  Osaka  before  signing,  which  would 

be  a  great  nuisance,  as  I  want  to  take  myself  off  to 

B    I'agasak!  in  ten  days  hence,  and  the  tariff  ought  to 

~    eofflc  into  operation   on  the  ist  July,     We  arc  going 

—^   h)  attempt  the  bonded  warehouse  system,  and  a  free 

■  mmt  is  to  come  into  operation   in  eighteen  months' 

time,  when  the  teJtibu  exchange  will  become  a  subject 

of  histoi>'.     Tycoon  still  detained  at  Osaka  and  playing 

the  old  game  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  ChOahiu  as  Sir 

Kicbard  Strachan. 

The  Minister's  view  of  the  political  ^tuation  is  shortly 

'••ted  in  the  following  letter;): — 

Satsuma  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  parties  — 
tiiat  of  the  young  prince  and  that  of  the  uncle 
(Sfalmazu),  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  latter  who  is  the 
ultra-radical,  and  that  the  former  is  not  active  against 
the  Tycoon.  The  concessions  of  the  latter  should 
satbfy  ...  all  parties,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  Govern- 
ment is  consolidated  I  trv.'it  Japan  may  have  more 
&vourable  days  in  store.  The  Mikado  is  now  the 
Sovereign  without  doubt — the  Tycoon  one  of  his 
principal  and  most  intelligent  ministers  and  advisers 

An  assembly  [of  daimios]  has  been  summoned  to 
meet  at  Kioto  or  Osaka  or  both.  Hitotsubashi  says 
be  will  not  take  an  empty  title,  and  before  accepting 
the  office  of  Tycoon  he  will  ktww  ita  powers  and  how 
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ToC  A- 
Wtnchctler 
Vcdo 
June  14 


To  Contul 
Mourn 


ToC  A. 
WInchaler 
Vokohalnit 
Oci.  31 
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ToC  A. 

Wiacheiiicr 
Vokohama 
Dec.  » 


■866  far    he    can    rely   upon    the   sup[X>rt   of   Uie    daimios. 

*T.  jS  Tlicre  has  been  a  little  squabbling  between  him  and  the 
Mikado  as  to  who  should  summon  this  parliament,  and 
f  believe  the  Mikado  has  carried  his  point  in  claiming 
the  prerogative  to  be  his.  The  business  really  before 
the  assembly,  if  they  can  be  kej>t  to  it,  will  be  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  powers  of  Mikado  and  Tycoon,  the 
representation  of  the  daimios,  atid  the  niana|;ement  of 
foreign  aflairs,  the  opening  of  Osaka  being  the  real 
test  of  that  question.  .  .  . 
The  great  lire,  which  almost  annihilated  Yokohama 
ton'ards  the  close  of  No\'cmber  1 866,  a  full  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Mr  Black's  Young Ja^n,  compelled  a 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign  community  to  take  shelter 
on  board  the  men-of-war  and  other  ships  in  the  harbour. 
A  sad  disaster  has  befallen  us  at  Yokohama  in  the 
shape  of  a  fire  which  has  destroyed  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  both  the  native  and  foreign  town. 
The  editors  of  both  our  papers  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  issuing  such  full  accounts  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  >'ou  to  them  for  the  fullest  particulars. 
I  was  not  at  Yokohama,  nor  any  of  the  Foreign 
Administration,  the  American  Minister  being  at  Naga- 
saki, Polsbroek '  at  Yedo,  and  myself  in  the  hill  dis- 
tricts. But  had  we  all  been  there  we  could  not  have 
done  more  than  was  done  by  those  who  Ubourcil  so 
strenuously  to  check  the  dc^'ouring  flame.  It  swept 
cver>-thing  before  it  until  the  wind  drop|')cd,  and  the 
flying  embers  even  set  fire  to  ships  in  the  liarbour. 
Lady  Parkes  and  Mrs  Locock  took  slicllcr  at  night- 
time on  board  the  Frimtss  Royat,  and  everything  was 
carried  out  of  our  respective  houses.  The  flames  came 
up  to  the  French  hospital ;  had  that  taken  fire  M.  Dury 
assures  me  the  explosion  of  the  vast  stores  of  brandy 
which  tlie  vaults  contain  would  have  shaken  down 
many  of  the  houses.  It  was  very  unfortunate  tliat  Lady 
Parkes,  who  was  far  from  well,  should  have  had  to  go 
I  t\tt  Kliniitct  (br  the  Ncihethpdi. 
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sucb  a  trial  in  my  absence,  but  most  of  Dur  tSM 
llimgsare  in  their  place  agnin,  and  no  ill  efTccts  have  '■•'■J* 
wpcrvencd  in  her  case.  The  Representatives  must  now 
srt  to  work  to  doduce  good  from  the  evil  done,  and  have 
a^ain  collected  together  for  this  purpose.  My  idea  is 
w  have  a  good  broad  boulevard  of  sixty  yards  or  even 
JOO  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  to  have  it 
planted  with  trees,  and  to  allow  of  no  wooden  buildings 
Wng  constructed  upon  it  However  we  have  not  yet 
tad  time  to  consider  plans.  I  do  not  think  that  trade 
■fll  be  greatly  interfered  with.  Already  sheds  are 
e«ng  up  in  every  direction  and  people  are  at  their 
iHisiiwss  a^n.  I  will  mention  a  more  agreeable 
•^ject  in  the  despatch  of  the  twenty-four  young 
students  to  Kngland  in  the  charge  of  Mr  Lloyd.'  They 
3rc  sent  by  the  Tycoon's  Government,  and  arc  to  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  study,  to  which  they  are 
*'Hing  to  dc\-otc  three  or  four  years  if  needful.  '  You  arc 
"6lxt  as  to  the  diflficuhics  that  may  still  be  ahead  of  us 
*'  CDsaka.  The  daimios  declare  the  Mikado  confirmed 
"•^  Treaties  with  a  reservation.'  The  Tycoon's  Govcra- 
^'*^r»t  swear  equally  emphatically  that  the  act  of  con- 
""^^ation  is  complete.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  truth 
'"  s*jch  cases.  Each  party  invents  from  time  to  time  the 
™^s  best  suited  to  its  necessity.  Howc\er  the  ratifica. 
"***^  3s  formally  communicated  to  us  is  clear  enough. 
_  ^  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Harry's  advice  in  the 
"ibuil^ng  of  Yokohama  was  not  followed.  Shortly 
'"aids  a  great  fire  occurred  in  Vcdo : — 
*''-*^Klen*  left  Yokohama  yesterday  and  I  intended  writing  To  c  A. 
***  ;irou  to-day  by  FrcTich  steamer,  but  1  am  much  dis-  Wi"<:h«,wr 
tui 


ftftCi 


VhIo 


"^scd  by  a  fire  which   is  raging  with  great  violence  in  Dec  i6 


■ilJ^*  r  Llo)-<l  wit  3  nival  chaplain.     The  iclicni«  wn>  anl  very  lucccsfiil, 
^    Lio}']  —  uiih  wboin  tbe   fault   in  nuwiu*  Uiy — hud  Bomc  trouble  in 
|-*i|;  the  cipcnxn  he  hxil  incu licit. 


,_-  -m!  snti,  p.  54,  note. 
L  ^'^'  EiudcD  WB  ttppotntcil   Dutch  Intcqireler  at  Vcdo  in  1859.     In 
\^^^  "a*  ■Haebed  l*  the  Sapreme  Court  nt  Shanghtti.     In  1S6S  he  w» 
^^*«d  CcnntI  at  Hikodale.  miJ  tciired  from  the  service  in  iSSi. 
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1866         the  commercial  quarter  and  might  reach  us  if  the  wind 

^^-  3^        rises  much.     This  is  the  third  great  fire  we  have  had  in 

Yedo  during  the  last  eight  days — Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 

place  might  justly  be  called.     But  the  worry  occasioned 

is  great     I  think,  however,  I  shall  get  some  good  out 

of  the  Yokohama  fire. 

On  the  very  last  day  of  the  year  the  Minister  was 

himself  the  victim  of  an  attempted  outrage,  which  but 

for  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  might  have  ended 

seriously  enough.     Riding  through  Shinagawa,  a  suburb 

of  Yedo,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  two-sworded 

fellow  with  half-drawn  blade.     The  Japanese  guard  did 

nothing,  but  Sir  Harry  at  once  rode  at  the  man,  and  with 

the  help  of  the  sei^eant-major  of  his  escort,  who  was 

fortunately  with  him,  gave  his  assailant  into  custody.' 

>  See  Black's  Young  Japan,  end  of  1866.  No  meDtion  is  made  al  the 
attack  in  any  document  that  has  come  under  notice  during  the  prepamttoit  of 
this  work. 
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Ttlt:  year  1867,  though  an  eventful  one  in  Japanese 
histor>',  was  dUtinguishee!  in  Ihe  history  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy in  Japan  only  by  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
being  obtained,  mainly  through  the  skill  and  patience  of  Sir 
Hany  Parkcs,  to  the  opening  to  foreign  commerce  on  the 
1st  January  of  the  following  year  of  the  cities  of  Vcdo 
and  Osaka,  of  the  port  of  Hiogo  (Kobi),  and  a  port 
(Niigata)  on  tlic  wc<it  coast.  In  January  1 867  the  dignity 
of  Shogun  was  offered  to  Hitotsubashi,  more  commonly 
knon-n  as  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Tokugawa 
Shoguns,  a  scion  of  the  Mito  House  and  the  very  man 
rejected  in  1858  by  the  Kc^cnt  li  Nawosuk^  Kanion  no 
Kami.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Keiki  was 
induced  to  accept  a  post  that  he  rightly  judged  was  not 
likely  to  bring  him  cither  honour  or  profit.  In  the 
following  month  the  Mikado  died,  and  after  a  long 
inter\'al  of  mourning  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Mikado,  whose  mother  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  The  new  Shogun  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
Western  daimios,  but  his  efforts  met  with  no  success. 
He  held  a  grand  reception  of  the  Foreign  Representatives 
in  April,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Court  and 
to  many  of  the  tosania  nobles,  who  were  or  affected 
to  be  equally  offended  wiUi  the  proposal  to  open  Hio^ 
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1S67  and  Osaka.  The  discontent  found  expression  in  a 
*'■■ »  letter  addressed  to  the  Shogun  on  behalf  of  the 
daitnio  of  Tosa,  in  which  the  writer  strongly  recom- 
mended tliat  the  double  system  of  government — whidi  the 
administration  was  fast  becoming — should  he  replaced  by 
the  single  government  of  the  MikadoL  Oddly  enough— J 
but  who  shall  say  what  intrigues  were  afoot  ? — the  Shogun 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  even  advised  his  vassab  to 
accept  the  proposed  arrangement  In  November  be 
actually  sent  in  hU  resignation  ;  but  most  of  his  immediate 
feudatories  disliked  the  policy,  and  even  the  Court 
hc-iitated  to  adopt  it  What  form  of  government  precisely 
cither  party  at  this  juncture  desired  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
A  sort  of  compromise  was  eventually  hit  ujxin,  under 
which  the  Shogun  u-as  to  exercise  his  power  in  subordina- 
tion to  Kioto  and  retain  his  jurisdiction  in  the  Kwanto, 
while  all  matters  in  which  the  tasama  daimiofi  and  the 
country  gcncfcdiy  were  interested,  inclusive  of  foreign 
relations,  were  to  be  discussed  by  the  daimiuK  in  committee 
or  council.  Such  a  system,  however,  satisfied  no  one  and 
docs  not  appear  ever  to  have  come  into  actual  operation, 
luch  of  the  remaining  history  of  the  diplomacy  of  the 
year  may  be  gathered  from  a  scries  of  letters  addres 
to  Mr  Flowers,  Consul  at  Naga&aki : — 

...  I  have  been  told  that  his  [the  French  Ministc 

visit  to   Nagasaki  has  something  to  do  with  work   in 

the  engineering  factories  there.     Please  let  mc  know 

if  this  is  the  case.      It  has  been  suggested   that  he  or 

Admiral  Roze  had  some  idea  of  having  the  Japanese 

Government  establishments  for   French  uses.       Many 

reports  have  gone  from   Nagasaki  to  Hongkong  as  to 

the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  fit  out  an 

expedition  from  that  port  against  Korea.  .  .  .  I  shall  be 

^glad  of  any  information  you  can  give  me  on  this  point, 

*t|iich  is  deserving  of  close  attention. 

The  reference  in  the  above  needs  a  word  of  explanatioa 

The  members  of  the  British  Legation  and  consulates  at  no 

time  dabbled  in  or  promoted  commercial  transactions  with 
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the  Japanese.  Far  other  was  the  con<Iuct  of  the  cliplo- 
niatic  Representatives  of  France  and  America,  who  in  r  867 
and  afterwards,  on  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  their 
countrymen,  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  obtain  Government 
contracts  for  military  and  naval  stores.  M.  Roches  thus 
procured  a  sort  of  monopoly  from  the  Ycdo  Government 
for  the  coiistnicdon  of  docks,  etc.,  and  the  supply  of 
military matci'ials  and  munitions  forllie  managing  director 
of  a  well-known  French  Company  in  Japan.  About 
the  same  time  a  number  of  French  officers  arrived  to 
instruct  the  Shogun  s  army.  To  the  last,  while  Sir  Harr>- 
Parkcs  maintained  an  attitude  of  rigid  neutrality  between 
the  contending  factions,  the  French  envoy  almost  openly 
sided  with  the  Shogun, — a  policy  bitterly  resented  by  the 
Mikado's  Government,  and  one  which,  rekindling  as  it  did 
the  flames  of  _/('/  (anti-foreign)  fanaticism,  was  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  troubles  that  afterwards  arose  between 
foreigners  and  Jap.-incse  who  could  not  distinguish  between 
one  foreign  nationality  and  another.' 

In  August  fl  866J  two  sailors  of  H.M.S-AvMTM  had  been 

murdered  at  Nagasaki  by  some  seamen,  it  was  supposed, 

of   a   Tosa   steamer    in    a    drunken    row.       The   British 

^blinister  lost  no  time  in  requiring  an  investigation  to  be 

-'The  Fmcli  Miniilci,  M.  Lfen  Roches,  wsa  liill  of  llie  iirculiac  FienclK. 

Btikxiuii,   to   iiacll>^i>rit1y  Klfiih,  Ibit  hi*  not  Mldom   hem  n  muk  of^v. 

FiEDch  diplomacy  in  Uic  Mam.     He  appcira  to  have  limed  at  the  ctntioo  of 

■  tan  of  French  prolecloialc  of  the  ShogiiruUc.     To  tome  luch  ichcme  the 

Ktcneh  autbotitiei  mdcniouttd  to  pcriuflUe  the  Shogun's  bcotbf  t,  the  Mimbu 

|Taijm,tokiidhiiaic]  during hii riiit  lo  EunipeiatheUticihalfof  1867.  Kui  their 

MiEthods  vnxt  too  lough,  and  the  '  j'otini;  Tjcixiu '  came  lu  hiie  ihc  rety  niime 

r«f  Fnnoe,  where  lie  rc^tded  himnclf  &>  ■  tort  of  hottiup:'.     The  eommetdil 

P«ata]iiii««  {oiinei!  Iiy  M.  Koche*,  of  whieh  aome  of  the  mraX  Ituited  of  the 

Enperof  I  advitcf*  andcicn  Napoleon  III.  hiiuMtrdid  not  dixapjirove — enief' 

priicsvhichtf«icecuful«Duld  have  monopoliiedthcwholccipotlitailituf  Japan, 

^Wid  a  Ixi^e  iharc  of  the  import  tindc  olio—u-eTe  orijjpii.ilnl  with  thit  ohjeei 

nmcli  pnhops  ai  vitli  ihiii  of  any  immediate  |)ecuT]iniy  ptohi.     They  all 

'  teuiltcd  In  roou'dcrablc  low.     In  a  very  remiiikablc  mcmoiiiil  now  before  me, 

■ddtCMcd  by  M.  Kothn  lo  hit  ni1Ie»t:i>ct  in  Fehiuniy  iS68,  he  ndTocnm  in 

^vet;  emphaiic  letma  the  ciienOon  10  the  Shogua  of  the  lupporl  of  the  Trnly 

1  tgaioit  the  action  of  the  Mikadoitt  puty,  in  alrange  conua^I  with  iFie 

dicy  oT  the  Bfilish  5lbiiter  which,  while  ttiiclly  one  of  D<iu-inlei<ncnee, 

aviMrol  the  oealion  of  a  uoified  syitem  of  Bomttrntat  baicd  npon  the  eoatent 

r  Ih*  rmliag  uhusei  of  Japan. 
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made,  and  in  the  course  of  it  himself  visiletl  Tosa,  whose 
daimio  did  all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  the  inquiry. 

I  have  been  hard  at  work  since  I  left  you  in  this 
matter  of  the  murder  of  the  men  of  the  latrus.  I 
arrived  at  Osaka  on  the  23rd  and  left  it  again  on  the 
29th.  I  succeeded  during  that  time  in  procuring  an 
order  for  the  removal  of  the  Nagasaki  Governors  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  accomi>any  me  to 
Tosa's  territory  to  follow  up  the  reports  as  to  the 
murderers  having  fled  there  in  the  /Vatti-ai-Jlfanf.  We 
now  Rnd  that  the  investigation  must  be  adjourned  to 
Nagasaki,  and  the  Commission  accordingly  proceeds 
there   and    all   the   i>cople  of  the   Nankni-Maru   arc 

being  sent    there    in    the ,'       I   send   Satow  to 

acquaint  you  with  all  that  has  passed,  and  to  watch  artd 
follow  up  the  proceedings  both  of  tlie  Tycoon's  officers 
and  of  those  of  Tosa,  who  appear  to  be  cordially  co- 
operating in  the  investigation  and   declare  they  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  discover  the  offenders.    You 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  Satow  with  you  at  such 
a  conjuncture,  but  I  trust  he  may  not  be  long  detained. 
If  the  murderers  could  be  promptly  detected,  convicted, 
and  punished,  great  kudos  would  be  due  to  all  con- 
cerned. 
It   was   after\vards   discovered    that    Tosa    men    had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outrage,  but  that  it  ^vas  the  work 
of  a  party  of  Chikuzen  students  who.  strolling  about  the 
town  half-drunk,  found  the  two  sailors  lying  asleep  in  the 
street.      The  senior  of  the  party  drciv  his  sword   and 
amused  himself  by  coolly  slashing  the  unfortunate  men  to 
pieces.    The  matter  was  reported  to  the  agent  of  the  clan, 
and  the  cowardly  assassin  placed  in  conGneoicnt,  where  be 
managed  to  commit  harakiri.     The  rest  of  the  party  were 
ultimately  caught,  and  in  February  1869  were  condemned 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  while  the  I'rince  (then 
Chiji  of  the  Fukuoka  han)  was  sentenced  to  seclusion  and 
to  the  payment  of  a  proper  indemnity  to  tlie  families  of, 

>  The  fUttc  of  ihc  vrurl  <>  left  liluik  in  tbc  wigiBi]. 
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Elbe  munJerecl  sailors  Justice  was  thm  done,  but  not  quite  1567 
[is  the  right  way,  for  sentence  was  passed  without  Sir  '^^-  5' 
'KanyParkes  being  consulted.  Ujion  hts  complaint  the 
Goicmmcnt  admitted  their  error,  and  made  full  reparation 
f«  their  want  of  courtesy  and  consideration.  It  is  worth 
noting  here  that  from  llie  ratincation  of  the  Treaties  up 
to  the  earlier  seventies  the  Japanese  Government,  upon 
the  facts  of  an  outrage  or  niisproceeding  of  any  kind 
Mag  clearly  explained  to  them — a  process  often  requiring 
■net  time  and  patience, — almost  invariably  acted  with 
justice  and  decision-     Sir  Harry  had  infccte<l  them. 

The  following  extracts  need  scarcely  any  explanation 
%*oixl    what     may    be    gathered     from    the     foregoing 
P»gei:— 
licforc    this    reaches   you,   you    will    have    heard    of  To  ComuI 
the  c\-ents  going  on  at  Kioto.     The  condition  of  the  y''r'f" 
Go\'cniment  is  to  undergo  an  immense  change.     The  %■„,.  %i 
Tjxoon  no  longer  affects  the  Sovereign,  the  Mikado 
ha«  to  step   forward  and   discharge   the    duties    of   a 
3oTCfcign,  and  the  daimios  arc  to  form  in  fact  as  well 
as  in   dieory  the   Council   of  the   nation.      The  news 
first  reached   me  on  the    16th   inst ;  but  the  general 
character  of  the  change  is  alone  known.     The  details 
have  not   been  spread,   or  arc   withheld.  ...   I  have 
heard  from  a  Satsuma  quarter  that  they  have  decided 
on  sending  back  all  their  Frcndi  officers.     This  resigna- 
tion of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  power  by  the  Tycoon 
H  u  a  sad  blow  to  Roches.     For  my  part  I  think  it  is 
^  the  beginning  of  better  things,  and  that  now  there  is  a 
chance  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  sj'stcm  of  Govern- 
ment in  Japan,      [t  is  quite  consistent  with  this  hope 
that  there  should  be  trouble  in   the   initiation   of  the 
new  order  of  things. 
^^       The    intelligence    we    continue     to     receive    from  To  CohbuI 
^H  Kioto  is  assuming  a  satisfactory  character,  and  I  think  l'^'''*«'"> 
^P  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  Japanese  working  out  a  most  not.  a; 
^  important  change  in  their  constitution,  amounting  to 
.an  entire  rc\'olution  in  the  oi^aniiration  of  tlic  State, 
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in  a  peaceable  manner.      It  will  be  very  creditable  to 

them  ir  llicy  do  so.     The  Tycoon  has  set  an  admirable 

example  of  a  sacrifice  of  ]Xiwcr,  and   the  daimtos  will 

have  to  follow  suit     Wc  may  in  that  case  hope  to  see 

a  strong  central  Government  having  jurisdiction  over 

the  whole  of  Japan,  and  which  can  control  daimios  as 

as  well  as  concede  them  their  ju.st  rights. 

Fires  and  alarms  of  fire  arc  almost  common  incidents 

of  life  in    Japan,  and   were  the  more   dreaded   in  the 

sixties    in    tliat    scarcely   any   means    then    existed   of 

extinguishing  them  : — 

My  residence  at  Yokohama  was  burned  down  on  the 
zjth  ult.,  and  as  I  was  unfortunately  under-insured,  I 
have  only  between  four  and  five  thou.<iand  dollars  to 
replace  property  worth  more  than  double  that  amount, 
and  which  I  must  get  (exclusive  of  library-  and  ^vard- 
robe)  again  at  once.     My  Japan  scr\'ice  tlicrcfore  shows 
me  again  a  double  loser. 
In  May  the  Treaty  Representatives  returned  to  Yoko- 
hama   by    sea,    but    Mr    Satow    in   company   with    Mr 
Wii^man  *  made  his  way  back  by  the  Tokaido.  the  great 
intcr-metropolitan  highway.     At  Hamamatsu  their  parly 
was  attacked   by  some  followers  of  the  Rcihcishi."     Six 
of  the  assailant<t  were  soon   caught  and   put  upon  their 
trial.     All  were  convicted,  two  being  sentenced  to  death 
— carried  out  in  the  case  of  one,  the  other  died  in  gaol — 
and  the  remaining  four  to  transportation. 

I  Chirin  Wiigmiin  went  out  to  Cliini  in  \%%^  u  utitt  Jbr  Ibe  tHittraled 
LendmAtXM.  He  iraiaman  of  cflii3uilct*hlc  at'lUij'aod  >  facitr  nrioturiit. 
In  hii  Jt/oit  JSiMti,  tbc  iiBiaben  of  which  appeucil  fiifullj  ituriaj;  a  Mties 
tjl  yean  beeiniung  with  1871,  tbe  mcUl  uid  to  wnnc  cxicni  Ibc  poGiieal 
cptMdci  or  the  titnt  ue  imaiiBelr  ancl  often  IcIlniEljr  dcpkled.  The  cuka- 
lUMS  ai  Sii  Harry  in  parliculai  ate  at  deva  ai  ihe;  ait  eood-n.ituted.  Mr 
WicgBHin  ilipl  a  fvw  ycv*  agck 

*  The  Kuiticiihi  wu  a  ii^i  ot  hi|;h  rank  trai  every  lUlli  nioalli  fmai  the 
Klolo  Cauit  to  afTct  up.ftU  s'^ti  or  pceuUailj  cot  piper  (jmboIt—liBilallvc 
pcrhDpi  of  tbc  cImIw  wthidi  tenpted  the  San-godil^  to  [can  tbe  enTcrn 
into  which  ilie  iniatti  of  the  ^pA  Soaa-  or  Siuanowo  bad  dhi-c«  b«(~«t  the 
ihrine  of  lytTasa  at  Nitko.  He  sal  accompanied  bf  a  Doodetcnpt  ctonrd 
of  fuUowrn  anil  Kfmai*,  whu  took  ailnala^  of  bit  *taa  lamd  chuacta 
to  txitrn  clfu  of  moa«y  frooi  the  Inhahitanu  o(  (he  liila)^  Ibty  puscd 
Ibtough.     Sec  Mr  Saiow't  notct  to  Adams'  Ifia.  ^Jafati. 
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On  the  whole  as  the  year  drew  to  its  close,  the  18&7 
diplomatic  outlook  was  a  singularly  favourable  one.  The  ■*'•'■  3' 
political  situation  appeared  equally  free  from  anxieties. 
For  the  moment  there  was  an  almost  complete  lull  in 
native  affairs,  and  had  the  new  Shogun  been  a  man  of 
decision  and  ability,  or  assisted  by  able  counsellors,  the 
Revolution  which  was  ushered  in  with  the  new  year 
might,  very  possibly,  have  been  accomplished  with  little 
or  no  bloodshed,  and  without  the  violent  and  hasty 
changes  that  have  retarded  rather  than  promoted  the 
true  progress  of  Japan.  But  the  man  was  not  there,  the 
opportunity  passed  never  to  recur,  and  Japan,  not  escap- 
ing the  usual  fate  of  nations,  had  to  enter  upon  her 
rejuvenescence  amid  the  din  of  civil  war. 
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The  Ant  diy  of  the  nc\v  \-ear  witnessed  the  opening 
Osaka  and   lliogo   to  forc^  trade  amid  the  firing  0 
salutes  Aod  the  fluttering  of  many  flags.      But  almost 
the  roar  of  the  guns  had  died  aw'ay  an  audacious  cew/ 
d'Aat  at  Kioto  changed  the  whok  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
the  tocsin  of  the   Rev-olutioa  was  loudly  sounded.     At 
noon,  on  the   3rd  January,  the  troops  of  &vc  daimios. 
iocluding  Satsuma  and  Tosa,  dislodged  the  Aizu  clan,  by 
far  the  moit  &ithfu1  of  the  Toki^n-a  feudatories,  from 
the  guardianship  of  the  Palace;  and  made  thcmscU-es 
masters  of  ibc  person,  and  with  the  pei«ni,  of  the  authority 
of  the  Mikado,     The  vvry  next  day  a  decree  was  pub- 
lidied  abolishiiy  the  Sbogunate  altogether,  and  announ- 
dog   die  Mikado's  lesumptioo.  as  it  was   phrased — in 
reality  his  asnunption— of  the  Government  according  to  ■ 
the  coBstitatioo  of  the  vety  m>-thical  emperor  Jimmu 
Teno&*      A  good  deal  oTexdtenicnt  followed.     A  body  of 
Cbfishiu  troops  was  introduced  into  Kioto,  and  about 
same  time  disturbanoes  occuircd  in  Vcdov  whose  origin 
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tntced  to  the  Satsuan  jmskUti,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
tbe  pvmt  mansioa  w«s  sorroimded  by  Tokugaifa  troops 
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I  Md  destroyed.      From  that  moment  Salsuin:i  bwame  as 

[fcjlteran  opponent  of  the  Shopun  as  Ciioshiu  himself.      It 

nolccrtiiinly  known  who  planned  this  stroke  of  policy, 

>U'  wc  may  be  pretty  sure  that  such   men   as  Iwalcura. 

»ct;"i  Shojiro.  Tcrashima,  Okubo,  and  Kido,  all  of  whom 

held  high  office  afterwards,  were  not  strangers  to  it.     The 

<s«if  i'Hai  was    in    keeping   with    Japanese    precedents, 

wtich  u'crc    tliosc  of   Oriental    history,   but   involved   a 

ncttJlcss  breach  of  faitli  with  the  Tokugawa  party,  and 

Was  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  that  followed.     The 

Sbc^n  protested   in   emphatic   terms,  and   withdrew   to 

Oiaka,  where  he  explained   his   position  to  the   Foreign 

Stpreten  la  lives  there  assembled   on  the  oceasion  of  the 

opening  of  tlic  ports.     They  presented  a  joint  note  to  him 

dcdaring  their  neutrality,  but  in  that  note  gave  him  the 

^lilieneither  of '  Tycoon  '  nor  of  '  Shogiin,'  but  addressed 

simply    as    '  Highness '  —  a    significant     indication 

gb  of  their  view  of  the  situation.     In  his  reply  the 

in   did    not   notice   the   change,   but  declared    that 

[■mil  ihe  form  of  government  should  be  settled  after  a 

il  discussion  of  pending  questions    by  the  whole 

((>.  by  all  the  daimios  and  higher  .iiamurai)  the 

uct  of  foreign  relations  remained  in  his  hands. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  Council  the  Shogun 

WW  determined    to  march    upon  the  capital,  with  the 

_<*(<tt  of  rescuing   the    Mikado   from    the   hands  of  his 

elf-constituted  guardians^      Dut  at  the  town  of  Fushimj. 

ne  dozen    miles    from    Kioto,    his   forces   were   met 

In'  the  Imperialist    elans,  and    the   eastcni    troops,   de- 

*pfc  their    superiority   in    numbers,  suffered   a    decisive 

*^^.      The   unfortunate   Shogun    returned   to   Osaka, 

wkencc  he  made  his  way  by  sea  to  ^'etlo,  after  announ- 

;  to  the  Foreign  Rcprcscntati\'cs  his  inability  to  pro- 

Ihcm    and    the  residents   who    had    already    begun 

to  oocupj-    the    newly-opened    settlement.'      It  is   said 

'  hi  there  wot  rd  eulkr  ooeupaiion  b;  ihc  ^»A.     On  Chriaimag  ilny 
^AeSniMon  at  U.S.S.  Hartfiitt,  taiA  ft  licuioijuit  of  H.M.S.  XcJaty, 
t  W  Iq  iWir  Uil  f<it  in  ihe  fJot  of  grouiid  ict  iipait  foi  a  ccmctcrf. 
VOLU  C 
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Jfnat    before    leaving    for   the    eastern    capital    he  wenPv 
OH   board    a   Frcncli    >hip,  and   hinted   itt   French   help,   ^h 
Hut   hifl   was  cicarl)'  a   losing  game,  and    the  I-rench,        \ 
turning  their  backs  upon  him,  joined  the   other  Treaty    _^ 
^^^Powcrs   ill   issuing  a  proclamation  of  neulralitvV'Aflcr 
the  flight  of  the  Shogun,  Osaka  fell  into  a'^ondition 
of  anarchy,  and  the  foreign  envoys  and  residents  returned 
to  Kobd,  where  the  new   Hiogo  settlement  was  to  be 
situated.      This  site,  by  the  bye,  which  was   carefully 
choMMi  by  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  himself,  was  much  objected 
to  at  the  time,   but   has   proved  to  be  bj-  far  the   best 
that  could  have  been  selected. 

The  vcr>'  next  day  a  throng  of  Bizcn  men,  well 
armed  and  provided  with  ficld-i>ieces,  streamed  into  the 
town  of  Kob<5,  shouting  Shita  ni  iro — '  Down  on  your 
knees,'  The  natiws  obeyed  readily  enough  ;  the  foreigners 
could  not,  and  present!)'  had  to  fly  for  their  lives 
under  a  shower  of  bullets.  The  British  Minister,  who 
was  crossing  the  new  site  at  the  time,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  at  once  made  his  way  to  the  Legation 
guard  -  house,  and  ordered  out  the  men,  who,  accom- 
l>anicd  by  ft  detachment  of  the  9th  Rt^ment  and 
some  French  and  American  marines,  soon  drove 
back  the  assailants  and  took  {lossesston  of  their  ficld- 
picccs.  The  Ilizen  officer  shortly  afterwards  expiated 
his  want  of  control  over  his  men  by  committing  com. 
pulsory  iuirakiri  in  the  presence  of  Kuropean  and 
Japanese  officials.  One  of  the  former  was  Mr  Mitford,' 
then  a  Secretary  of  L.^ation,  who  has  given  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  scene  in  his  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  In  the 
course  of  the  following  week  the  bloodiest  massacre  of 
foreigner*  that  had  yet  occurred  in  Japan  look  place 
\  party  of  French  tsailors  who  had  landed  at  Sakai,  a 
fen-  mitet  from  Osaka,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  some 
Tosa  soldiers,  and  ete\-en  of  them  ntercilc&sly  slaughtered 
in     cold     bloud.        .A     terrible   vengeance    was    exacted 


*  Xinr  Mr  A.  H.  Fmnun-ilUford,  C.B.,  M.P.  fat  llic  SHoUofd  on  Aran 
Diviaon. 
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Vof  the  French  Minister,  and  eleven  out  of  the  twenty 
M  twco^-two  assailants  were  condemned  to  perform 
jbrdhnC  In  accordance  with  Japanese  custom  a 
-•■:  f  dif^  was  composed  by  (or  for)  the  condemned 
m '.  upon  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  comraon-forin 
ODdti  of  such  productions.* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  outrages  were  tn  some 
Oft  the  expression   of  a  renewed   feeling  of  hatred 
foreigners  caused  by  the  support  given  to  the 
n's  party  by  the  French  Minisler,  whose  view  of  the 
situation  .••ccmii  to  have  been  altogether  erroneous, 
laoiusing  glimpse  of  the  sort  of  not  unfriendly  contest 
.  Sir  Harry  had   for  some   time  maintained   with   his 
DC   on    the   relative    merits,   politically,   or    rather, 
diplomatically    speaking,    of   the    Mikado    and 
i  Sbogun,  is  afforded  in  a  letter  to  I^dy  Parkcs : — 
I   wrote    you     last     on     the     12th    from    iliogo.       1 
croued    that    day   to    the    Osaka   roads,   and   was  of 
Mmc  U.SC  in   urging   the  Japanese   Ministers   to   com- 
ply  with     Roches'    demands.        These     after     some 
ntections,     made     I     think    at     my     instance,     were 
roKiuble.       He  demanded  (l)  the  execution  of  the 
■C8  concerned    in    the    massacre,    leaving    it    to    the 
Jifoaese  to  determine  the  number  —  reserving  how- 
ner-a  limit  bcj'ond  which  he  would  not  have  been 
QMtcnIed ;    (2)    he   asked   an    indemnity  of    150,000 

;^ '  or  Ur  SUow't  lniul*tion  ihs  lint  nnd  bit  ihroe  MAnins  may  be 
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To  hi* 
Wife 
Ouka 
March  19 


A  Btinl  kn  the  opinion  of  otiien  hat  rMoliuil  me  to  toui  out  brdgD 
*tJ  Nqnitc  Ike  benefiii  I  bata  nceSvnt  fiom  my  cuiuiir)'.     If  iwht 
.  b  a«  b(  pn^ftiuKKl  tu  >ll  lime,  <lraili  It  100  lakifntlicAnt  a  ucriRca 
h  h  •onkj  of  mrniion. 

9 
Cevathf  u  1  uD  t  ha«e  not  waniloed  from  Ihe  >tr«ieht  ^oib  which  a 
H"^  iwa  lo  hii  pttncc 

10 
.  •« tboi}  Acnrm,  too,  1i*ve  thcii  hcaioiu  of  blosKnning  and  bilin^ 
^^  Ihai  im  ibc  Japaacw  wol  lo  re£iet  ta  ihU  {i.t.  death). 

^^  '  •««•  Wf  »ob1  and  exhibit  to  the  world  the  intrepidily  of  ■ 
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dollars  for  the  families  of  the  eleven  killed  and  the 
five  survivors  —  four  of  whom  are  bedly  wounded  ; 
(3)  apologies  from  the  Mikado's  Government  and 
the  Prince  of  Tosa ;  and  (4)  exclusion  of  Tosa 
troops  from  ojjcn  ports.  The  Mikado's  Government 
showed  an  excellent  feeling  in  the  matter  • —  the 
demands  howc%-er  had  to  be  referred  to  Kioto,  and 
four  days  were  allowed  for  this  purpose.  We  returned 
to  lliogo  on  the  13th,  On  the  evening  of  the  ijth 
Japanese  Ministers  arriveii  to  inform  us  that  the 
demands  had  been  accepted,  and  that  twenty  men 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  tvould  be  executed 
the  next  day  at  Sakai,  which  you  will  recollect  is 
eight  miles  below  Osaka  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
bay.  M.  Roches  accordingly  crossed  on  the  l6tb 
with  his  two  ships.  The  twenty  men  were  le<l  out,  ^d 
but  when  eleven  had  been  despatched,  the  French  ^^ 
officers  applied  for  the  reprieve  of  the  remaining  nine 
and  the  execution  was  stayed.  It  was  a  fearful  sight, 
and  1  am  thankful  that  the  Knglish  were  not  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  nobody  had  to  attend  on  our  pan. 
All  were  allowed  to  commit  liarakiri — that  is  cut 
their  own  bowels  open,  which  as  >'ou  know  is  an 
honourable  death.  That  of  a  felon  is  I  think  the 
prt^r  one  for  a  murderer,  and  this  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  cold  -  blooded  assassinations  that 
can  be  ima^ned.  On  the  17th  the  visits  of  apology- 
were  paid,  and  yesterday  Roches  returned  to  Hiogo. 
As  soon  as  the  affair  was  settled  the  Japanese 
Ministers  renewed  their  invitation  to  us  to  go  to 
Kioto,  and  Polsbrock  and  mj'sclf  accepted  as  before. 
When  Kochci  returned  yesterday  he  informed  us 
that  he  also  had  now  determined  to  go,  which  will, 
I  think,  rather  disgust  the  three  colleagues  [Prussia, 
Italy,  and  U.S.A.]  who  returned  to  Yokohama.  .  .  . 

This  visit  to  the  ftfikadot  if  wc  succeed  in 
accomplishing  it,  will  be  the  crowning  work  of  our 
three  months  of  labour,  and  irksome  and  anxious  as 
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the  task  ha<>  proved,  I   think  we  may  feel  that  the 
result  is  proportioned  to  the  effort. 

I  truiit,  ho\s'cvcr,  tliat  )'nu  will  give  me  credit,  and 
encouragement  for  being  constant  not  only  to  you  but 
to  duty  wht;n   it  is   requisite,  and  particularly  In   this 
effort  of  mine  to  carry  ihc  Kioto  and  Mikado  question. 
There  is  no  general  government  now  at  Vctio,  and  to 
have   retunied  there  without   having   ostablisheci    rela- 
tions with  the  new  Government  would  have   been  to 
have  tried   to   occupy    a  place  between   two  stools — 
the  result  of  which  could  have  been  foretold.     1   have 
had   to   persevere    in    the    face    of   the   opjjosition    of 
four  out  of  five  colleagues,  and  it  is  rather  amusing 
to    find    Roches   become   a   convert   at   the   eleventh 
hour.       He   declared    he   would    not    go,    in    order,   I 
bclic%'e,  to  divert  me   from   doing   so ;   and   he   has 
altered    his    course    because    he    found    that    I   would 
not    be   diverted    and   because   he   felt   that   he  could 
not  let  mc  go   without    him.       I   find    my  relations 
with  U>e  new  peoj>le  to  be  much  better  than   those 
with  the  old,  and  Roches  must  be  sensible  of  mucli 
mortification  at  the  utter  collapse  of  his  policy. 
'ITic    further    course    of    the    civil    war     must     now 
be  narrated.      None  but  partisan  accounts  of  the  struggle 
ha\-c  been  published,  and  only  the  main  events  need  be 
here    noted.       After   getting   safely   back   to   Vcdo,   dis- 
heartened by  the  disastrous  combat  of  Fushimi,  Kciki ' 
up  the  sponge,  and  was  banished  to  Mito,  the 
'^capital  of  his  clan,  while  an  Imperial  Commissioner  took 
pf'ssc.'ision    of   Uic    eastern    metropolis.        The    northern 
feudatories  of  the  Tokugawa  house,  howc^-cr,  would  not 
confess   themselves  beaten,  and  gallantly  continued  the 
struggle  with  such  success   that  an  edict  was  published 
announcing  'an  amnesty  to  all  now  in  anns  ;^in8t  the 
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>  He  Inil  bc<n  ihIvImi)  by  one  of  liln  viualc,  Hori  Knca  »a  K*n>),  la 
'eonunil  k^nakiri,  lial  •Iccliocil.      Ilori  lhc>cu)Mn  dlscmtxiwdled  fauuelC,  • 
■iiikj«(  PDiunce  of  itic  mcuc  of  lofAlly  thui  mu  u  onoe  to  fXto»%  voA  so 
:  b  Old  Jpipoa. 
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Mikado's  Govemmctit,  the  restoration  to  the  Tokugawa 
ramily  of  the  bulk  aX  its  fiefs  in  the  Kwanto,  and  the 
offer  of  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  Shogun."  Much 
turned  upon  what  was  meant  by  the  [jromised  restoration 
of  Tokiigawa  ficfs^a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
retainers  of  the  house,  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  explanations 
offered,  and  alarmed  by  the  deliver^'  of  the  Castle  of  Ycdo  to 
the  Imperial  Commissioner,  occupied  the  high  i^wund  of 
Toyeizan,  better  known  as  the  L'yeno  Park,  where  many 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  lie  buried.  From  this  position, 
which  commanded  ttic  whole  city,  they  were  dislodged, 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  by  the  Mikado's  troops,  and 
abandoning  the  capital  joined  the  northern  daimios,  who, 
under  the  headship  of  Aizu,  continued  to  maintain  a 
partisan  war  in  the  name  of  the  Rinnoji  no  Miya,  a 
prince  of  the  Imi>crial  blood,  of  whose  person  they  had 
somehow  got  possession,  and  whom  they  affected  to 
r^ard,  much  against  his  will,  as  the  lawful  Mikado.  No 
permanent  success,  however,  attended  their  arms ;  they 
were  driven  to  the  west  coast  of  the  main  island,  and 
finally  to  Yezo.  There  a  last  stand  was  made,  with  the  help 
of  the  fleet  under  Enomoto,  who,  aided  by  French  officers, 
look  possession  of  Hakodate.  It  was  not  until  June  1 869 
that  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  capture  of 
tile  town,  after  a  six  days'  siege,  by  the  combined  land 
and  sea  forces  of  the  Mikado. 

While  the  north  and  cast  resounded  with  the  din  of' 
arm.s  the  oi^anization  of  the  new  Government  was  being 
proceeded  with  at  Kioto.  Okubo  Ichizo,  a  Satsuma 
samurai  of  no  high  rank,  to  whom,  perhaps  more  than  to 
any  other  single  statesman  of  that  time,  save  possibly 
Kido,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Revolution  was  due,  had 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Mikado,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  advocated  the  emei^encc  of  the  Sovereign 
from  a  seclusion  which  was  boldly  characterized  as  little 
else  than  an  absurdity,  his  assumption  of  the  reins  of 
government,  and  the  immediate  removal  of  the  capital 
to  Osaka. 
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This  docQment  at  once  produced  a  great  effect     One     t8« 
'  result  tt-as  coini>liancc  with   the  desire  expresseti  b>-  Sir    ■*^"  ** 
Harry  Partces  and  the  Foreign   Representatives  to  be  rc- 
oenxd  in  audience  by  the  Mikado.     On  the  Zjn)   March 
the  French  and  Dutch  Ministeri  attended   ihe  Court,  and 
were  welcomed  with  c^cry  mark  of  respect  by  the  Mikado, 
whose  definite  abandonment  of  the  seclusion  of  ^es  was 
thus  established.     The  English  Minister  was  to  have  been 
received  on  the  same  day,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to 
l.tfae  Court,  when  further  prngress  was  stopped  by  one  of 
■those  mufdctoos  assaults  which  have  giv-cn  so  sinister  a 
■character  to  the  earlier  years  of  foreign  intercourse  with 
Japan.     An  outline  of  the  stor>'  is  contairtcd  in  Sir  Harry's 
letter  to  Lady  Parkcs,  written  on  the  following  day. 

...  I  have  had  another  grave  trouble  since  I  arrived  To  hk 
here — the  most  serious  one,  indeed,  that  1  have  yet  ^* 
encountered.  Yesterda>-,  while  proceeding  to  the  March  Z4 
Mikado's  palace  to  have  my  audience,  my  procession 
was  attacked  by  several  Japanese  swordsmen  who 
sprang  out  on  us  as  we  passed,  and  commenced  their 
deadly  work  in  a  dcnKMiiacal  way.  To  make  my  stoiy 
clear  I  gi\-e  this  little  sketch  of  our  position  at  the  time 
the  attack  occurred.  .  .  .  Our  procession  was  formed 
of — first,  escort ;  secondly.  m>*sclf.  Satow,  Bradshaw,  and 
Goto  ShojirO,  a  high  Japanese  officer  ;  thirdly,  infantry 
guard.  As  the  escort  tt-ere  turning  out  of  street  D  into 
street  E.'  and  were  therefore  passing  out  of  m>'  sight,  1 
saw  some  confusion  amoi^  the  last  horses,  which 
backed  upon  my  party,  and  immediately  a  Japanese 
rushed  past  us  cutting  frantically  at  cverj'body  as  he 
ran.  His  blows  cleared  mc,  but  cut  my  belt  and  took  off 
the  end  of  the  nose  of  Satow's  pony,  which  was  close  to 
mc.  1  called  out  to  our  men  to  cut  him  dou'n,  and  he 
was  bayoneted  before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  guard 
(C),  one  of  whom  he  sc\-crely  wounded.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  occurred  Goto  Shojiru  jumped  from  his 
horse  and  made  his  way  into  street  H,  distant  two  horses' 
'  Rdemaf  lo  a  diacnm  to  the  letter. 
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*T.4o  round  the  comer,  I  followed  immediately  and  saw 
him  cut  a  Japanese  down.  The  escort  was  all  in  con- 
Tusion,  and  two  or  three  horses  were  dashing  wildly- 
down  street  D,  which  was  little  better  than  a  lane.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  actual  a-tsaitants  were  more 
than  the  two  men  I  have  accounted  for,  though  we  now 
have  knowledge  that  more  were  lying  hid  a  little  further 
on. 

On  looking  TDund  I  found  that  no  less  than  nine 
of  the  eleven  men  who  formed  t!>e  escort  ivere 
wounded.  Another  Japanese  officer  was  also  wounded, 
making  with  the  man  of  the  9th  and  my  bttlo ' 
twelve  in  all — a  large  list  of  casualties  for  such  an 
affair.  1  of  course  had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  going  to 
the  Mikado,  and  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  wounded. 
Fortunately  wc  had  three  doctors  with  us, — wounds 
were  hastily  tied  up,  and  most  of  the  men  rode  their 
horses  home.  The  bayoneted  Japanese  still  lived  and 
we  took  him  home  for  examination.  The  information 
he  gave  us  proved  very  valuable,  and  led  to  the  seizure 
of  three  other  men.  You  may  imagine  how  busj'  I 
have  been  since.  A  number  of  Mini*ters  have  just  left 
me,  with  whom  I  have  come  to  a  satisfactory  uttdcr- 
standing.  I  left  it  to  them  to  deal  themselves  with  the 
case,  and  they  have  acted  entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 
The  two  Jitpancsc  officers  ^vho  sick  with  mc  at  the 
time  behaved  very  nobly.  They  killed  the  man  who 
was  despatched,  themselves,  .  .  .  Out  of  this  affair  I 
expect  to  get  a  law  rendering  attacks  on  foreigners  by 
two-swordcd  men — hitherto  looked  upon  as  heroism — 
puniNhable  by  an  infamous  death.  The  Ad/wi/W  which 
Roches  mwtakcnly  accepted  in  the  Sakai  affair  makes 
heroes  or  martyrs  of  the  men  who  undergo  jt,  and 
rather  encour;^e«  than  deters  from  crime, 

Roches  and  Polsbrock  reached  the  palace  safely,  and 
bad  their  audience.  The  ruffians  who  attacked  mc;  by 
■  CtwM. 
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the  confession  of  the  bayoneted  man  whom  wc  took      i&fiS 
prisoner,  had  no  idea  whom  they  attacked,  or  to  %vhat  •* 

nation  wc  belonged.     They  had  come  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  foreigners  generally  whenever  they 
met  them, 
A  fuller   and    extremely  graphic  description  of   the 

attack  was  gi^-en  by  Mr  Mitford  in  a  letter  published 

in  the  Times  of  30th  May  1868  ; — 

You  are  aware  that  the  newly-formed  Government 
of  the  Mikado,  anNious  to  establish  foreign  relations 
on  the  most  friendly  footing,  invited  the  foreign 
Ministers  to  Kioto  to  have  an  audience  of  the  Mikado. 
Three  of  the  Representatives,  those  of  England,  Trance 
and  Holland,  accepted  the  invitation.  .  .  .  The  other 
three,  those  of  Prussia,  the  United  Stales,  and  Italy, 
chose  to  defer  their  visit  until  they  could  return  from 
Yokohama,  to  which  place  the  interests  of  iheir 
subjects,  as  they  said,  called  them  witliout  delay. 

We  left  Osaka  on  the  20th,  and  reached  Kioto  the 
following  day  towards  noon.  The  Temple  of  Chion-in, 
a  residence  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  English  Legation,  and  more  splendid 
quarters  it  is  difltcuU  to  imagine.  The  32nd  was 
spent  by  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  in  paying  official  visits  to 
the  high  nfliccrs  of  the  Mikado'*  Court,  and  (o  two 
or  three  of  the  daimios.  The  23rd  was  fixed  by  the 
Mikado  for  his  reception  of  the  foreign  Ministers.  Up 
to  that  time  everything  had  gone  off  most  satis- 
factorily, and  every  one  n'as  highly  pleased  with  the 
Crank  and  friendly  manner  in  which  we  had  been 
treated  by  high  and  low.  With  such  confidence  did 
we  set  out  on  our  way  to  the  Palace  that  I  did  not 
even  cany  my  revolver. 

To  make  you  understand  what  occurrt-d  I  must  tell 
you  the  order  in  which  wc  set  out  [to  have  an  audience 
of  the  Mikado  at  his  palace  in  Kioto].  First  came 
the  inspector  of  the  legation  escort,  riding  alongside  of 
a  Japanese  officer  of  rank,  named  Nakai,  who  formerly 
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belonged  to  tlic  S^tsuma  clan  ;  then  came  the  mounted 
escort,  then  Sir  Harry  Farke».  with  Mr  Satow  and 
Goto  Shojiro,  a  high  officer  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment ;  then  came  a  guard  of  infantry,  belonging  to 
the  9th  Regiment,  which  is  now  stationed  at  Yokohama. 
I,  having  no  horse,  followed  in  a  kago,  or  native  sedan 
chair.  At)  good  luck  would  ha\-e  it,  Dr  Willis,  of  the 
Legation,  and  some  naval  officers  whom  Sir  Harry 
had  invited  to  Kioto,  among  whom  were  two  medical 
offtccTS,  Drs  Piirvcs  and  Ridings,  had  accompanied  us 
on  foot  in  order  to  sec  us  enter  the  palace.  Down  a 
straight  street  nearly  facing  our  temple,  the  front  men 
passed  without  let  or  hindrance,  but  as  they  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street  two  or  perhaps  more  ruffians 
sprang  out  upon  them  with  naked  swords  and  attacked 
them.  Nakai  leaped  from  his  horse  and  engaged  one. 
but  catching  his  foot  in  his  trousers,  stumbled,  and 
recei\-e{l  a  severe  cut  in  the  head.  At  this  moment 
Goto  Shdjir^  who  with  the  Minister  had  not  yet 
turned  the  corner,  perceiving  from  the  backing  of  the 
horses  and  the  scuffle  in  front  tliat  there  was  mischief 
ahead,  dismounted,  and,  rushing  fom-ard,  canw  to 
Nakai's  rescue,  and  between  them,  fighting  like  brave 
men,  they  killed  and  decapitated  the  villain  on  the 
S]ioL  The  other  scoundrel,  crouching  like  a  tiger,  ran 
swiftly  down  our  line,  brandishing  his  sword  like 
lightning,  and  cutting  right  and  left  in  his  blind  rage. 
It  was  like  a  Malay  running  amuck,  only  with  a 
more  deadly  weapon.  I,  who  was  in  the  rear,  saw  a 
disturbance,  but  at  first  thought  that  it  was  only  caused 
by  restive  horses,  until  I  heard  the  cry  '  Kill  him ! ' 
*  Stop  him  1 '  '  Cut  him  down  ! '  Then  I  saw  the 
inspector  of  the  escort  come  cantering  down  the  street 
and  fire  his  pistol,  and  some  one  said,  '  Wc  arc 
attacked ! ' 

I  jumped  out  of  my  kago '  just  as  ibc  pistol  went 
oflT  close  to  me,  and  a  woman  fell  down  in  front  of  me, 
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ft^bteoed  bot  not  hart.  I  nv  «  man  ntsh  into  tiie 
boose  next  me  pursued  b>'  the  inspector  snd  tbe  tvo  ^' 
offteers  commandii^  the  Infantfy  GaanL  I  drew  my 
sword  and  ran  to  the  front,  not  krmwing  the  extent  of 
tiie  danger  and  anxious  to  see  wiwther  aQ  our  party 
veresafiL  As  J  ran  up  tbe  street,  I  met  one  man 
after  anotbcr  of  tbe  mounted  escort  ootnii^  do>«a 
streaming  with  Mood  froa  ibeir  wour>ds.  but  not  a  man 
ONnpUincd.  I  found  the  Minister  at  the  angfe  of  the 
street,  with  the  headless  body  of  one  of  our  enemies  at 
bis  feet,  aivl  ascertairted  that  he  was  unhurt  as  well  as 

'  all  our  oflSccrs.  I  then  nui  back  to  kx^  after  tbe  man 
who  hid  Sed  into  the  house,  and  who,  I  heard  the 
officer  of  infantry  say,  n-as  shot  dead.  FiiMlii^  turn 
still  aliir-e,  I  su>-ed  by  him  in  order,  if  possible,  to  protect 
him  and  to  rtt-ix-e  him  sufficiently  to  subject  him  to  an 
examination.  Nc\-er  shall  I  forget  that  Httlc  jTud 
with  the  Japanese  murderer  I)TTig  in  a  pool  of  his  own 
blood ;  for,  besides  beir^  shot  in  the  head,  be  had 
received  se\'eral  wour>ds  from  sn-ord,  bavxinet  and 
lance  Covered  with  mud  and  clotted  u-ith  gOR;  so 
that  his  features  were  hardly  human,  he  glared  at  me 
with  the  borror-strickeo  e>-es  of  a  man  who  sees  hts 
slayxr  before  him.  But  my  object  was  not  to  kill  him, 
although,  had  he  attempted  to  escape.  I  should  have 
done  sa  I  only  kept  watch  okkt  him  until  I  could 
put  two  sentries  to  guard  him,  and  I  had  some  trouble 
to  save  him  from  the  fur>*  of  those  who  had  caught 
him  red-handed.     Our  Japanese  guard,  I  must   add, 

I  had  almost  all  run  away,  and  only  came  back  when 
the  danger  was  past 

Of  course  going  on   to  the   Court  was  out  of  the 

^question.     We   had    twelve    men    wounded,  including 
lakai  ,  .  .  My   special   care   was    for   our   prisoner, 

[Jbr,  of  course,  hts  cx'idcnce  was  all-important ;  all  the 
ilies  that  could  be  got  were  wanted  for  our  own 
men,  io  literally  at  the  point  of  tlie  sword  [  presscfl  in 
two  honest  sliopkeepert  to  carry  him,  much  to  their 
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1S6S  disgust ;  but  the  choice  was  between  that  and   killing 

'*''"•  "-^  him  in  cold  blood  ;  he  was  too  weak  and  exhausted  to 
walk. 

And  so  we  got  home — a  most  dismal  return.  Our 
beautiful  Temple  [Chion-iii]  was  turned  into  a  ghastly 
hospital ;  our  wounded  men,  bleeding  a^  if  their  life 
must  ebb  out,  lay  patiently  in  the  verandah  waiting 
Ihcir  turn  of  the  a.-«sistance  of  the  doctors,  who,  stripped 
to  their  shirts,  seemed  almost  lo  multiply  themselves, 
so  quick  and  skilful  were  they.  Shirts  and  sheets 
were  being  torn  into  bandagas,  buckets  of  bloody 
water  were  being  emptied  and  refilled — c\'ci>'thing  one 
touched  or  saw  was  bloody. 

My  dut>'  lay  with  the  prisoner,  whom  we  thought 
to  be  dying,  .  .  .  The  following  is  his  statement : 
'  My  name  is  Icbtkawa  Samuro.'  I  am  a  priest  from  the 
Temple  called  Jorenji.  Hegurigori,  near  Osaka;  I  left 
the  castle  this  morning  detcrminetl  (o  kill  all  the 
foreigners  that  I  might  meet ;  1  came  to  Kioto  on  the 
3nd  day  of  this  month  to  form  one  of  the  Mikado's 
body  -  guard,  and  put  up  at  the  Temple  cal  led 
Hommanji,  in  the  Temple  street,  I  left  it  the  day 
before  yesterday  and  went  to  the  castle.  I  was  in  the 
1st  Regiment  at  the  castle,  but  could  not  agree  with 
my  companions,  so  determined  to  regulate  my  conduct 
according  to  my  own  ideas.  I  set  out  to  kill  foreigners. 
I  had  no  accomplices.  I  pray  to  be  examined,  and  if 
found  guilty  to  be  executed  arnt  my  crime  made 
known  throughout  the  Empire.' 

At  a  second  examinatioii,  ...  he  said:  *I  had 
an  accomplice,  one  tlayashida ;  I  forget  his  other 
name.  He  is  the  son  of  a  village  doctor  not  be- 
longing to  the  samurai  class,  from  Katsura-mura,  a 
vilL-ige  near  Kiota  He  is  a  Ronin.  He  belonged  to 
the  isl  Regiment  of  Guards,  i  heard  last  night  from 
the  servants  that  foreigners  were  going  to  Court,  and 

'  It  lAciwaidt  ippcuoJ  thai  tlM  two  msi  litd  tliMtty  bdbir  chiapd 
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W'aitcd  to  sec  them  pass.  Did  not  know  to  what 
nation  tht:>'  belonijetl.  It  w^ls  the  6rst  time  [  had 
seen  foreigners,  I  repent  of  my  crimt  It  was  a  sudden 
thought  on  the  part  of  both  of  us.  I  had  no  previous 
hatred  to  foreigners,'  [On  being  shown  the  head  of 
the  man  who  had  been  decapitated  In  the  street — up 
to  this  lime  he  did  not  know  of  his  death'] — 'This  is 
the  head  of  Mayashida.  Since  he  is  dead  I  wish  to 
live  no  more.  Please  cut  off  my  head  as  soon  as 
|iassible.  We  had  been  drinking  together  at  a  wine 
shop,  I  forget  the  name  of  the  shop^  .  .  / 

In  the  evening  the  Mikado,  whose  Court  had  been 
diockcd,  as  wc  can  well  imagine,  by  the  news,  sent 
lievenil  of  his  highest  Ministers  to  present  his  condol- 
ences and  regret  for  what  had  occurre<]  ;  this,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  officers 
and  with  the  prompt  punislimcnt  inflicted  for  recent 
outrages,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  horror  which 
was  expressed.  Tliey  inquired  with  great  solicitude 
after  our  wounded. 

The  following  morning  a  further  e.\amination  of 
the  prisoner  was  held  by  a  Japanese  officer,  .  .  ,  who. 
after  cunningly  worming  himself  into  the  pri-ioncr's 
confidence,  by  pretending  to  be  himself  a  hater  of  for- 
eigners, got  out  of  him  the  names  of  three  other  accom- 
plices, also  belonging  to  tlic  1st  Regiment,  who  had 
been  waiting  in  a  house  further  down  the  street  to 
follow  up  the  action  of  himself  and  llayashida,  should 
they  only  partially  succeed  in  their  murderous  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  The  prisoner  expressed  himself  vcr)* 
grateful  for,  and  astonished  at,  the  kindness  which  he 
had  received  from  those  he  had  sought  to  kill.  1  look 
him  tea,  rice  and  tobacco,  and  filled  his  pipe  for  him, 
and  after  a  while  he  got  quite  friendly  and  confidential. 
He  is  a  most  hideous  fellow,  with  fierce  rolling  black 
fcyes,  and  the  hair  on  his  large  head,  which  as  a  priest 
he  shaved  all  over,  Ijcginning  to  grow  ;  this,  with  his 
stained  bandages  and  pale  face,  gives  him  a  ferocious 
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i8^S  appearance.  \\'c  had  a  long  talk  ;  he  was  very  grate- 
.4-:r.  40  fyj  j-Qf  Qyr  kimine&s  to  him  ;  but  begged  again  to  be 
executed  as  soon  as  possible.  As  Hayashida  wa» 
dead,  he  had  no  desire  but  to  die  toa  He  had  heard 
the  fame  of  Mr  Satow  as  a  Jaj>ancAe  scholar,  but  did 
not  know  to  what  nation  he  belonged,  nor  what  nation 
he  had  attacked.  He  felt  asliamed,  he  said,  when  be 
thought  of  the  care  and  attention  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. As  for  me,  1  begin  to  feel  towards  him  as  one 
might  towards  a  <Iangerous  wild  beast  tliat  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  tasncncss.  It  is  an  odd  sensation, 
sitting  talking  to  one's  would-be  murderer.  The  three 
men  whom  he  denounced  were  arrested  and  examined 
without  delay.     Of  course  the>'  denied  complicity. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Mikado  sent  hLs  Ministers  a 
second  time,  bringing  with  them  a  despatch  conveying 
in  writing  the  ai)oU>gies  they  had  delivered  orally  llie 
night  before,  and  offering  a  very  full  reparation,  volun- 
teering to  indemnify  such  men  as  might  be  disabled  by 
their  wounds  from  gaining  their  living,  and  sliould  any 
unfortunately  die  to  pension  their  families.  Nothing 
could  be  more  noble,  nothing  more  unlike  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  wc  have  hitherto  had  to  deal,  than 
the  laiigu^^e  of  the  Mikado's  Ministers.  Sir  Harry 
Farkcs  had  made  no  complaint,  and  had  demanded  no 
reparation.  The  spontaneity  of  the  Japanese  action 
was  complete,  and  a  great  relief  from  the  bullying 
and  endless  disputing  which  we  have  had  to  adopt 
hitherto.  .  ,  . 

The  reason  of  the  attack  was  perfectly  irrational 
and  to  us  unintelligible.  As  a  French  officer  said, 
there  is  a  party  in  Japan  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  for- 
eigner is  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  They  bclic\-e  in  the 
assertion  of  a  priest  of  Isii  who  lived  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  children 
of  Japan  are  gods,  and  the  re»t  of  tlic  world  cats  and 
dogs.  Should  cats  and  dogs  defile  the  city,  the  Court, 
and  the  sacred  presence  of  tlic  Son  of  Heaven? 
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Anwng  the  prisoner's  papers  was  found  a  document 
containing   his    political   creed.      Mc    is   against    for- 
dgnm;  he  thinks  it  right  that  the  Mikndo  should 
6P\-CTn ;  he  has  heard  that  a  barbarian  doctor  has  pol- 
luted the  holy  city.     So  a  mission  of  charity  is  turned 
into  an  excuse  for  murder.'  ,  .  . 
Nakai  Kozo  cut  off  the  head  of  the  assailant  whom, 
*ith  the  help  of  Goto  Shojirrj,  he  had  slain,  and  while  he 
*£  unjer  treatment  for  his  wounds  kept  it  by  his  bed- 
side to  hasten  his   recovery.     Nakai   was  afterwards  an 
oflicwl  of  the    Gwaimusho    (Foreign    Ucpartmcnt),   and 
l*K&tyihc  Prefect  of  the  Otsu  Ken.     Goto  Shojiro  held 
high  podtions  under  the  new  Government,  hut  eventually 
fflpgcd  in  commerce  ;  among  other  enterprises  he  became 
■"IcKitcd  in   the  celebrated  TaUashima  coal  mine.     He 
•Mi  I  believe,  ihc  fdundcr  of  the  so-called   radical   party, 
"xJ  is  now  ennobled  and    Minister  of  Commerce   and 
Agricoilure,       The  Queen  presented   swords   of   honour 
to  both   Nakai  and  Goto,  in  token  of  her  appreciation 
^^  their  gallantly  on  this  occasion. 

The  Ja])ancsc  Government  made  every  reparation  in 
fteir  power  to  the  British  Minister.  One  of  the  two 
•wilams.  who  hail  been  captured  by  Mr  Mitford,  was 
^cSraded  and  decapitated  a  few  days  after.  He  had  been 
S*K«  a  Buddhist  priest  and  twice  a  soldier.  The  deed 
**tnis  w  have  l>ecn  a  mere  fanatic  freak.  On  the  day 
**(»  the  execution  a  decree  was  published  that  all  per- 
sons; simurai  as  well  as  others,  who  attacked  foreigners 
*Mild  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
'Hack  samurais  being  first  of  all  degraded. 

The  successful  authors  of  the  eoup  d't'tat  found  the  task 
*'fe«mstruction  no  easy  one.  The  prestige  of  the  Mikado 
■**  theirs,  but  the  only  government  Jajian  as  a  whole 
^"^  ei'cr  knoiin  was  that  of  the  Shogun.  What  they  did 
***.  in  effect,  to  distribute  his  power,  really  among  them- 
^^f^  nominally  among  the  daimios  and  certain  -of  their 

'  Tlit  illuitn  Jo  Dr  Wiilik"  two  viiiiii  lo  Kimo— ihc  firrt  to  attend  the 
^'*'"  «oanc]«d  oicn,  Ihc  Mcond  lo  ihc  nick  Ciincc  of  Ton. 
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iMS  retainers.  There  were  a  Sosaiox  Prime  Minister  with  two 
.-Et.  40  assistants  (who  were  the  kugi',  afterwards  so  well  knotvn, 
Sanjoand  (wakura),  Gijo,  who  formed  an  executive  council 
which  replaced  the  Gorojiu,  and  Sanyd  or  members  of  a 
consultative  body  which  answered  to  the  assemblies  of 
fudai  daimios.  The  adminLitration  was  confided  to  eight 
departments.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gijo  was  vcrj- 
much  in  the  han<U  of  subordinate  samurai,  among  whom 
were  such  men  as  KJdo,  Okubo,  Tcrashima,  and  the  two 
Choshlu  students  Ito  and  lnou>i>,  who  on  their  return 
from  England  in  1S64  had  tried,  but  vainly,  to  adjust  the 
quarrel  between  their  clan  and  foreigners.  This  amplified 
Shogunate,  with  the  Shogun  replaced  by  the  Mtkado,  was 
generally  accepted  sa^-c  in  portions  of  the  north  and  cast, 
and  worked  fairly  well  for  a  time.  One  of  its  earliest  acts 
was  to  issue  a  manifesto,  signed  by  the  Sovereign  himself, 
— whose  name,  Mutsuhito  (which  may  be  translated  the 
Benevolent  Humane  One),  was  thus,  for  the  first  time 
in  Japanese  history,  made  public, — and  addressed  to  the 
Treaty  Vowcrs,  announcing  the  abolition  of  the  Shogunate 
and  the  assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  the  interna] 
and  external  affairs  of  the  country  by  the  Heaven-Child. 
Attacks  upon  foreigners  were  forbidden  by  a  widely  circu- 
lated edict,  but  the  '  evil  sect  called  Christians '  was  still 
strictly  prohibited.  Most  of  the  native  Christians,  whose 
form  of  faith  was  Roman  Catholic,  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nagasaki.  There  were  in  all  some  4000  of  them, 
and  the  Government  plan  was  to  distribute  them  among 
a  number  of  daimios  in  the  exjiectation  that  the  sect 
would  thus  die  out.  Their  treatment  was,  in  too  many 
cases,  extremely  harsh,  and  a  large  proportion  soon 
found  that  peace  in  death  which  their  persecutors  refu^ted 
them  in  life.  To  the  honour  of  these  poor  men  it  must 
be  recorded  that  very  few  of  them  could  be  induced  to 
forsake  their  faith.  It  n-as  not  until  1S73  that  the 
notice-boards  at  the  entrance  to  every  village  condemning 
the  "evil  sect'  were  removed. 

Meanwhile    Sir    Harry    Tarkcs  had    procured    new 
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credentials  from  Her  Majesty,  which  he  prescnltxl  to  the  1868 
Mikado  on  the  22nd  of  May.  On  the  zin\  the  Queen's  '*"'''  *** 
birthday  was  kept,  and  a  banquet  was  given  by  Sir  Henry 
Kc|>pe),  on  bnard  H.M.S.  Hetiney,  to  the  members  of  tbc 
Government,  including  many  court  and  territorial  nobles 
who  had  never  before  mixed  with  foreigners.  The  process 
of  evolution  continued,  and  it  would  be  interesting,  did 
space  allow,  to  trace  the  gradual  modification  by  western 
ideas  of  the  Shinto  -  Con  fucianist  habit  of  mind,  which 
governed  the  political  action  of  the  ruling  class  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Bakufu.  In  November  the  ttengo  or 
year-pertod  was  clianged  from  Kci-A  (Joyous  Conconl) 
to  Meiji  (Enlightened  Govcmmctit  or  Brilliant  Rule),  and 
it  was  decreed  thai  there  should  in  future  be  only  one 
period  for  each  rcjgn.  A  further  concession  to  the  new 
spirit  was  seen  in  the  visit  of  the  Mikado  to  Yedo.*  the 
name  of  which  was  at  the  same  time  changed  to  Tokio  or 
Eastern  Capital,  Kioto  being  known  as  Saikio  or  Western 
Capital,  a  name  now  little  used.  A  good  account  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  Mikado's  entry,  which  took  place  on 
the  26th  November,  is  given  in  the  Japan  Times  of  a 
day  or  two  later.  The  following  extract  will  be  read 
with  interest  as  descriptive  of  a  part  of  the  last  purely 
Japanese  p«^eant  either  Japan  or  the  world  is  likely 
to  sec : — 

After  about  half  of  these  [the  daimio»  and  kug^s\ 
had  passed,  with  their  attendants,  led  horses,  guards 
and  baggage,  with  occasional  bodies  of  troops,  came 
the  Prince  of  Bizen,  in  charge  of  two  square  boxes 
borne  high  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  covered  with  a 
red  and  yellow  damask  silk.  These  were  believed  to 
contain  ihc  insignia  or  regalia,  and  small  shrines  fbr 
their  sale  custody  had  been  erected  at  all  the  halting- 
places  along  the  road.     After  these  rode  Uwajima,  the 


■  '  Vflo '  h  a  JnpancBC  compouadt  moning  tbc  GUcwiiy  of  ihic  CiMk — i 
vay  apt  and  piclnroque  iiiii»r.  *TiAlo')(  one  of  Uk  buliiid  Cbitiue  com- 
imunil*  uiili  wlikli  tl>«  Ja|an(«c  love  to  dUigmrc  llie  bMUtildl  Uacuagc  of 
tbctf  fbfq^tik 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  and  then  ivc  saw  approach- 
infj  the  Ho-o-rcn  or  phoenix  car. 

I1iis  i»  a  blacic  lacquered  palanquin,  about  six  feet 
square,  and  with  a  dome-shaped  roof;  the  front  is 
closed  only  by  curtains,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  side 
is  a  latticed  window,  through  which  it  was  possible  to 
sec  that  it  held  no  one.  The  Mikado  is  supposed  to 
travel  in  it,  but  has  really  a  more  comfortable  palan- 
quin. On  the  summit  is  a  splendid  im^c,  apparently 
of  gold,  of  the  HO-6  or  phoenix,  a  fabuUiu»t  bird,  with 
the  head  and  body  of  a  peacock  and  tlie  spreading 
plumc-likc  tail  of  the  magnificent  copper  pheasant  of 
Jai>an  turned  up  over  its  head.  From  the  four  corners 
depend  red  silk  ropes  two  inches  thick,  held  each  by 
three  men.  These  and  the  bearers  of  the  car,  which  is 
carried  high  upon  their  shoulders  and  on  a  frame  which 
raises  its  base  some  six  feet  from  the  ground,  were  on 
Thursday  all  dressed  in  bright  yellow  ^Ik,  and  wc»e  a 
curious  circular  ornament  of  feathers  at  each  ear  eight 
inclies  in  diameter,  like  two  o^itspread  fan  frames  placed 
together.  There  were  fully  sixty  of  them  immediately 
surrounding  the  H&-u-reii,  and  itic  effect  of  the  group, 
with  the  brilliant  sun  lighting  up  the  sheen  of  the  silk 
and  the  glitter  of  the  lacquer,  was  very  gorgeous  and 
indescribably  strange,  comparable  to  nothing  c\'er  seen 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And  now  a  great 
silence  fell  upon  the  people.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see 
on  either  side,  the  roadsides  were  densely  packed  with 
the  crouching  jxipulace,  in  their  ordinary  position  when 
any  official  of  rank  paiiscs  by.  ...  As  the  i^oenix  car 
.  .  .  with  its  halo  of  glittering  attendants  came  on 
* .  .  .  the  people  without  order  or  signal  turned  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  ...  no  man  moved  or  spoke  for  a 
space,  and  all  seemed  to  hold  their  breath  for  very  awe, 
as  the  mysterious  presence,  on  whom  few  are  privileged 
to  look  and  liv^  nas  passing  by. 
Some  of  Mr  Satow's  letters  to  his  chief,  written  in 
August  of  this  year,  rividly  portray   the  curious  unrest 
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ftbctiiQC;     The  contemplated   transfer  of  the  Govern-      1868 
nt  to  the   eastern    capital,   the   Mikado's    entry  into    -^^t.  40 

I  has  just  been  described,  is  mentioned,     [t  ought  to 
:  added  that  thi«  important  and  indeed  decisive  develop- 
ll&ciit  of  Okubo's  policy  \vas  initiated  by  Kida 

I  started  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock  to  call  upon  Ftnm  E. 

Kotnatsu.'  .  .  .   I  found  that  Komatsu  had  already  gone  ??-^""* 

to  the  castle.      I  went  therefore  to  call   upon   Okuma.  Aug,  18 

I  round  him  in  his  bed,  looking  ver>'  ill.  .  .  ,   Fighting 

tominenccd  at  Imaichi  near  Nikko  on  the  13th  instant, 

ind  the  Imperialists  are  reported   to  be  victorious  and 

gradually  advancing  on  Aizu,  which  is  only  twenty  ri 

from  Nikko.  .  .  .   Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  \agaoka 

loare  fighting  took  place,  in  which   both  sides  lost  a 

higc  number  of  men  ;  and  the  Imperialists  held  their 

ground  without  advancing,  as  they  exjiected  a  further 

Rnforcement  which  would    enable  them  to    advance 

*■  Aim  at  the  same  moment  as  the  Shirakaw'a  and 

Aldta  divisions.     The  Prince  of  Hizcn   hail  been  urged 

^  hii  troops  to  lead  them  aj^inst  the  enemy,  but  his 

hr^  have  dissuaded  him  from  taking  the  licld.     [  en- 

''^VDured    to    iind    out    from    Okuma   what    are    the 

'•'Ociions  of  the  department  which  1  have  translated 

'teaitivc.'     He  says  it  represents  the  Executive  Dc- 

P'tment  in  the    United    States   Constitution,  ...  in 

""ct  it  is  the  head  of  the  Shinto.  Financial.  War,  and 

foreign  Departments. 

After  that  I  went  to  call  on  Katsu,*  He  says  that 
^Uruga  was  to  be  hande<l  over  to  the  Tokugawa  family 
"*^  iby  before  yesterday  and  tliat  Kawada  Kannoskd 
"*<i  gone  down  to  take  possession.  Katsu  pulled  down 
"^m  a  shelf  a  memorandum  in  which  he  had  notetl 
^Vm  some  years  ago  the  names  of  the  most  talented 
™Cn  of  difTcrent  clans.     Many  of  them  were  already 

^  A.  aan  of  gnu  tntelliecooe  and  chimune  addtcu,  who  died  thoiily 

KaUo  A«a  no  Kami.     A»  «  Bakufa  official  h«  haJ  bt«n  mqI  to  oflcr 
<o  CUthio  in  1 1166.     He  it  tiiil  llnng. 
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1M8  dead.  Satsuma  and  ChGshiu  showed  the  tai);cst 
■*'■*"  number  of  names;  the  Tokugawa  very  few.  All  our 
friends  of  Satsuma,  Ch<!>!ihiu,  and  1'osa  were  among  the 
number  of  those  still  living,  Wc  were  looking  at  some 
old  iK)litic3l  memoranda  when  one  of  the  metsuk^s, 
Tsuinagi  Nakazukasa,'  with  whom  I  dined  the  last 
time  1  was  here  by  myself,  came  in.  He  returned 
from  Mito  four  daj-s  ago,  ivlicre  he  had  left  the  ex- 
Tycoon  in  good  health,  busily  employed  in  composing 
Japanese  jwelry.  He  sent  xn  afTcdionatc  message  to 
Kat5U,  which  Tsumagi  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  deliver- 
ing before  me,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
iJi.in  a  warning  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger.  In 
reply  to  questions  of  mine  Tsumagi  said  that  the  Mito 
men  who  went  to  join  Aizu  are  only  500  in  number, 
and  that  they  arc  the  same  lot  whom  wc  heard  of  two  or 
three  months  ago.  The  grandson  of  Takeda  Koun.t3i  * 
is  stilt  living  and  in  great  force.  Lastly,  that  the  GazttU 
is  right  in  saying  that  men  have  been  sent  to  fetch  the 
Mimbu  Taij-u.  Tsumagi  appeared  to  be  afraid  that  the 
French  would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  Japan,  and 
Katsu  told  me  afterwards  that  Kurimoto  came  back 
with  the  same  idea.  The  result  of  Katsu  and  Tsumagi's 
interview  was  that  there  ivas  nothing  in  the  present  state 
of  afTairs  about  which  they  need  trouble  themselves. 

The  Tokugawa  people  are  very  desirous  to  get  Katsu 
to  take  office  under  Kamenoski,"  but  he  declines.  He 
talks  of  wishing  to  lea^-e  the  clan  and  travel :  in  fact 
he  no  doubt  hopes  to  serve  the  Mikada  I  askc 
katsu  whether  he  had  heard  anything  of  a  general 
feeling  of  dislike  towards  the  English.  That  he  said 
was  an  old  thing,  which  dated  from  the  time  when  you 


'   lie  vrna  T<ik(i$tw*  mfftiibC/ar  ccowt. 

*  AIM)  knnirn  as,  T.  Ilikokuo  asd  T.  Ip  no  Kami.  At  a  nnnbct  of 
iWScitb  pony  tn  Mito  he  look  np  otmi  aG>iftil  the  Bthuru  to  1864-186^  awl 
with  nusy  oUicn  w**  put  lo  dotlh.  His  ginndtoa.  then  eigliiccD,  who  wai 
wilfa  him,  escaped.     Among  Hito  men  Takeila  is  Mill  tcgtnkil  us  ■  liero. 

*  A  boy  of  til  afao  hisi]  IcM  mad*  lotd  of  tlio  Tofciis>w>  A<«  00  iht 
aboliiioa  of  th«  Sbopmate. 
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used  to  advise  the  Kojiu'  against  proceeding  to  ex-      iS68 
trcmities  with  Choshiu.    The  idea  was  no  doubt  fostered      '^'  *° 
by  Roches,  who  told  the  Rojiu  that  unless  they  applied 
to  the  English  Government  for  naval  instructors,  the 
English  u-ould  lend  their  assistance  to  the  daimios  ^-aticT 
the  small   amount   of  confidence   felt   in   the   KnglUh 
was  the  cause  of  the  engagement  of  the   Dutchmen 
who  came  with   the   Kaiyomaru.     Tsumagi  confirmed 
Komatsu's   stor>*    about    the   victory   gained    by   the 
troop*   landed    b>'   the   Kaiyomaru   at    Mirakata,   and 
added   that  they  are   probably  at   Shirakawa   by  this 
time.     Three  hundred  Satsuma  troops  entered  Yedo  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

There  arc  several  parties  of  foreigners  in  Ycdo, 
some  of  whom  stop  at  the  American  Ligation  and 
others  at  the  hotel.  Tlie  commercial  quarter  of  Yedo 
is  ver>'  lively,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  daimios' 
yoifiikis  is  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  sixth  number 
of  the  Municipal  GasetU  contains  a  notification  against 
unlicensed  newspapers^ 

He  [Kawakatsu*]  docs  not  appear  much  affected  by  From  E. 
the  political  changes  which   have  taken   place  except  J?- S*""* 
that  he   regrets   his   lands   having  been    forfeited  and  ^^^  .^ 
wishes  he  had  gone  up  to  Kioto  in  February  like  tlic 
otlier  130  wise  /latamolos.     He  does  not  wish  to  go  to 
Suniga,  but   rather  to  take  service  with   the  Mikado. 
Suruga  in  fact  is  a  ruin  as  far  as  the  castle  is  concerned, 
and  there  arc   no  houses  for  the  retainers  to  live  in. 
He  did  not  know  when   Kamenoskt!  would  move,  nor 
when  he  was  likely  to  go  to  Kiota     llic  clan  will  be 
able  to  support  a  good  number  of  t\vo-swordcd  men, 
altbough   30,000  will   be  too  large  a  number  to  keep 
on.     None  have  asked    to  become   retainers  of  the 
Mikado  or  to  be  dismissed  by  Kamenoski,  at  least  so 
Kawakatsu  said  :  but   I   fancy  the  statement  must  be 

■  With  the  hooorific  g^  GwAjJu,  the  Council  of  State  vxtitx  ihe  Shojcunt. 
*  K.  Oral  fto  Kuni,  a  Toknsiwa  ComaiUiionei  [i-gifi  kii  Foceiga  ASun 
(ha  cftily  vent  cmr  to  the  MikadoUl  pwtjr. 
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taken  aim  grano.  My  betW '  »11  want  to  become 
Mikado's  men,  and  ha^-c  begged  mc  to  try  to  get  them 
included  in  the  corps  of  300  which  is  to  be  kcfrt  up 
for  the  protection  of  foreign  Legalionit  or  of  foreigners 
generally,  and  I  hear  also  that  a  good  many  hatamctos 
have  drop{>ed  their  swords  and  betaken  themselves  to 
Yokohama.  After  all  it  can't  be  so  very  hard  a  tatc 
for  tbcm,  seeing  that  their  military  spirit  was  already 
quite  extinct 

Komatsu  and  Nakai  *  came  to  sec  mc  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  former  is  apparently  very  busy  with  all 
manner  of  things,  such  as  providing  money  for  the 
l>ayment  of  their  debt  to  the  Sociit^  GenCrale,  and 
rcHSLibluhment  of  the  school  of  languages  at  the 
Kaiscijo.*  He  told  mc  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
ha-s  giwn  the  Yedo  forts  into  his  hands  to  do  whatever 
he  likes  with  them :  that  he  is  going  to  turn  the  brass 
guns  into  tempocs,  and  use  the  earth  of  the  parapets  for 
levelling  the  settlement ;  which  I  suppow  is  about  the 
most  profitable  use  which  will  ever  be  made  of  those  forts. 
.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  Yedo  limits,  1  venture  to  think 
that  they  might  be  left  as  already  fixed,  and  a  notifica- 
tion could  bi;  issued  by  each  Consul  to  his  countrjincn 
warning  them  against  making  long  excursions  at  pre- 
sent. There  docs  not  however  seem  to  be  any  danger  at 
present  in  the  vicinity  of  Yeda  Three  hundred  of  (he 
old  bett^  gumi*  Legation  guards  are  to  be  hired  by  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  Legations 
and  the  settlement,  it  being  considered  that  they  will 
get  on  better  with  fordgncrs  than  a  detachment  of 
trooiw  wmikl-  Komatsu  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Representatives  would  retain  their  Old  temples  or  remove 


i 


I  SpccuU  |[uafd»  ipfxiinted  lo  pn^Kt  totimen. 

*  Nukai  VJ*b.  Wiih  Gm&  Stojaa  lie  ddendcd  "^r  lluir**  party  on  Ihe 
cKcmiua  of  ilie  aukdi  in  1S68.  H«  twM  oflRmnl*  Prelect  at  Otni  tod  »a  «II 
lioie*  tt«)l  iadincti  to  (ac<ienen. 

*  'Office  tin  riimiiiiDg  {barbxriiin]  wrilinci' — Ihe  faiitorical  imcleat  of 
iW  praent  Ttilelai  l>ai£*tii  01  Impcii*!  Ij^vcnily  of  Japaa. 

I  See  nbore  :  gnmi  iloipty  aieun  *ca«pul]>,* 
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to  the  settlement :  I  told  him  that  1  supposed  the  1868 
former  would  be  the  case.  Kido  came  up  to  Ycdo  to  ■*''"•  ■**• 
sec  what  is  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  here  in  order 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
is  expected  here  again  shortly.  Komatsu  did  not 
evident!/  wish  to  say  an>-thiiig  definite  about  the 
Mikado's  visit  here:  .  .  .  but  there  is  little  doubt  I 
think  that  tlic  question  is  being  debated.  lnou>'£ ' 
Iwami,  whom  1  saw  yesterday,  seemed  to  think  e\'en 
that  Yodo  might  become  the  capital,  because  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  the  northern  clans  in  order  from 
so  distant  a  place  as  Kioto.  Dewa  and  Mutsu  have 
always  had  a  very  bad  character  for  insubordination 
from  the  earliest  times.  Nakai  showed  me  the  day 
before  yesterday  the  draft  of  Goto's  memorial  of  last 
September  proposing  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  differs  from  the  final  copy  in  contain- 
ing  proposal  to  engage  French  and  English  teachers 
for  a  school  in  Osaka,  and  Knglish  militar>'  instructors, 
and  a  plan  for  abolishing  the  Shogunate  and  reducing 
the  Tokugawa  clan  to  the  level  of  the  daimiosL  The 
first  two  points  were  abandoned  in  order  that  the  pro- 
moters might  not  be  suspected  of  too  great  a  partiality 
for  fbretgitcrs,  and  the  latter  to  avoid  exciting  the 
hostility  of  thc/M'/(Ur  and  fiafnMotos.  .  .  .  Five  hundred 
SaUuma  men  fresh  from  the  south  embarked  the  daj' 
before  yesterday  from  Shtnagawa  in  the  Gerard  and 
RffDtr :  the  latter  vessel  having  been  pressed  into  the 
transport  service,  much  to  Inouyi's  disgust.  Both 
steamers  started  yesterda)-  momtng,  and  arc  expected 
to  be  off  Hirakata  to-day.  Shimidzudani's  instructions 
will  therefore  arrive  rather  later  than  was  cx|x;cted, 
though  before  Eusdcn's  departure  from  Hakodate 
j^.  .  Inouyi  appears  vcr>-  desirous  of  developing  thc^>«v 
resources  of  Hakodate,  but  is  rather  ignorant  I  fancy 
of  the  best  way  to  do  it  He  has  been  eight  j-ears 
at  Kioto,  and  hitherto  entirely  unacquainted  with 
■  A  SauuiBt  taming  ^nmrnidi  lo«t  b  ihc  ^av  off  the  coMt  or  VetA 
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fordgncrs  and  foreign  ideas,  so  that  he  may  be  looked^ 
upon  as  rather  an  ori[;irial  genius.  ...  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Higo  people  sent  private  mcs.icngers  to 
Aizu  to  try  whclht-r  a  reconcilialion  could  not  be 
cfTected,  but  the  latter  declare  that  matters  had  gone 
too  far,  and  must  be  decided  by  the  sword.  I  fancy 
these  messengers  are  the  same  Higo  men  who  called 
upon  mc  about  two  months  ago  and  said  they  were 
gwng  to  Tsugaru  :  thcj-  argued  tliat  any  other  system 
than  the  feudal  was  impossible  for  Japan.  .  .  .  Nakai  also 
showed  me  a  long  letter  to  Kioto  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christians,  in  which  your  arguments  to  Komatsu  were  re- 
peated word  for  word  as  being  yourvicws  upon  the  subject. 

I  saw  Okubo  Ichizd  yesterday  but  failed  to  elicit 
much  from  him.  ...  He  has  asked  leave  to  go  to 
Sendai  in  order  to  persuade  the  Prince  to  give  up  the 
Aizu  cause.  He  will  still  however  continue  to  hold 
his  appointment  as  Minister  of  I*orcign  Affairs.  Sanjo 
and  Okubo  are  both  to  stop  here  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  I  spoke  to  Komatsu  about  guard- 
houses for  the  settlement ;  he  said  that  on  the  same 
principle  which  had  been  adt^ted  at  Osaka  they  should 
be  established  here, — simply  to  keep  two-swordcd 
ruffians  from  walking  into  foreigners'  houses  just  as 
they  please.  He  had  di9cu.s$cd  the  question  u'ith 
Robertson  and  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Osaka  in  the 
presence  of  Mitford.  Robertson  objected  to  the  guard- 
houses on  the  ground  that  they  gave  temptation  to 
squeeze  the  merdiants  going  in  and  out  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  he  gave  in  adcrwards  to  the  ai^ument 
that  some  protection  was  necessaiy.  KomaUu  also 
told  me  that  their  idea  about  the  Naval  Mission  is  to 
retain  the  service  of  the  commissioned  officers  and  to 
send  away  the  petty  officers  and  seamen.  .  .  . 

1  have  at  last  contrived  to  make  a  translation  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Constitution.  I  cannot 
decide  what  is  the  best  word  for  the  second  Department 
I  ara  divided  between  Imperial  Council,  Privy  Council, 
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and  Cabinet.  In  actual  fact  it  api>cars  that  thv  $ul>-  1868 
oAkuls  of  this  department  arc  merely  secretaries  to  *■"''■  ^ 
the  tu'o  Prime  Ministers  and  have  no  real  executive 
Mbority;  and  that  the  Cabinet  is  divided  into  this 
dukIcss  department  and  the  other  four  which  follow 
il  This  is  the  explanation  given  me  by  Okubo.  It  is 
also  pretty  clear  that  this  Constitution  is  not  the  final 
one;  juid  tn  fact  I  think  it  contains  in  itself  the 
dements  of  change  :  there  arc  so  many  appointments 
»'hich  arc  held  by  dummies,  while  the  work  is  done  by 
tbeir  underlings  The  ancient  ranks  and  precedence 
arc  quite  done  away  with.  I  can't  help  tliinking  that 
Ife  daimios  and  kugis  will  have  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
bt  There  is  hardly  one  of  them  fit  to  occupy  the 
pl*ce  of  a  head  of  department  and  yet  these  appoint- 
ments are  confined  to  them.  No  commoner  can  be 
either  a  gijd  or  a  (kikwanji. 

Taking   advantage    of    an    interval     between     the  From  H 


''Wwcrs  yesterday  I   went  down  to  the  settlement  to*!-^""" 


P  "kI  Nakai  and  tell  him  what  your  views  on  the  open-  Aug.  36 

"ft  of  Yedo  are,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 

""0  write  at  once  to  Yokohama  to  propose  October 

**  the  opening,  abolition  of  the  passport  system,  and 

'^  despatch  of  one  of  the  naval   instructors  to  buoy 

"*  channel.     The  owners  of  the  hotel  have  to  be  con- 

""Ited  as  to  tlie  engagements  of  a  foreign  manager.      I 

'*^i't  think  any  one  in  Yokohama  could  be  found  to 

""t    that    immense   building,   but    I    don't   doubt   we 

^Id  find  a  respectable  man  in  Yokohama  who  would 

"*  as  steward  for  the  proprietors,  make  out  their  bills 

**"*   purch.xse  wincit  and  provisions.     TXv^ yaskiki'^  you 

'''*ntion  belongs  to  Toki  Hayato  no  Sho  of  Numata  in 

^^«uk6.     Some  time  ;^o  a  man  in  Yokohama  offered 

^y<uhiki  for  aale,  which  1   believe  was  this  very  one. 

^  S€nt  yesterday  to  know  whether  I  might  viat  the 

TVe  Ktanomoc  *palac«*'  of  th«  daimios  in  Vedo  wereMcaOed.  A 
^.^■••Wkf  acoonni  of  iheio  hjr  Sir  Hutjr'*  nephew,  the  late  Mr  T.  R. 
••^wtWr,  win  U  (onnd  in  ibc  Tranuutmu  fftA4  Atuitie  Stcitiy  tfjitfoa. 
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place,  and  the  answer  this  morning  is,  any  time  I 
please.  I  have  also  sent  to  Yokohama  to  tr>-  if  the  man 
above  mentioned  is  to  be  found.  Do  you  n-ish  to  rent 
or  to  buy  ?  It  probably  would  be  cheaper  to  do  the 
latter,  ^ty  house  for  instance  could  1  believe  be  bought 
for  six  months'  rent,  but  then  it  is  a  tumble-down  old 
afTair  ;  probably  Toki's  yasktki  is  in  better  repair. 

I  tried  to  get  from  Nakai  the  document  which  you 
wish  for :  there  was  some  reluctance,  but  I  hope  to 
overcome  that,  I  hear  from  N'akai  that  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  mint  has  broken  down  and  that  they 
are  trying  to  repair  it,  and  his  account  is  that  the 
Saibansho  proposed  to  the  Representatives  to  reduce 
the  daily  amount  from  50,000  x\of.  to  50,000  dollars; 
that  a  large  number  of  dollars,  about  40,000,  came  up 
to  Yedo  to  be  rccoined  the  day  before  yesterday. 

The  Impcriali.sts  are  evidently  gathering  their 
strength  for  a  combined  attack  on  Aizu,  and,  as  Nakai 
says,  if  they  can't  smasli  him  up  this  time  and  with 
such  a  force,  they  never  will  be  able  Xo.  Nakahara 
Naosk£,  the  bearded  Satsuma  man  who  is  ordinarily 
believed  to  be  their  admiral,  but  is  really  an  artillery 
officer,  has  been  sent  to  Echigo  with  four  companies  of 
artillery,  and  is  expected  to  do  great  wondeis.  Yester- 
day morning  two  hundred  more  troops  marched  past 
to  Shinoguwa,  whence  the>'  were  to  embark  for  the 
north.  A  number  of  ChOshiu  men  who  arrived  on  the 
23nd  are  billeted  in  Sengakuji.  The  American  barque 
Desfyatcb  tvas  engaged  to  carrj'  as  many  men  as  could 
be  slowed  away  on  board  of  her  to  Hirakata,  for  3000 
dollars,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Japanese 
refused  to  embark  after  the  money  had  been  paid.  I 
believe  the>-  are  trying  to  get  their  dollars  back  again. 
I  saw  the  contract  in  the  captain's  own  handwriting. 
Evcf  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  currency  difficulties 
had  hampered  commercial  operations.  The  only  coin  in 
which  transactions  coiild  be  settled  was  the  khibu  (lit, 
one    part,    r>,    one   quarter    of  a   rw),  a    roughly-made 
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nxtaagular  tablet  of  silver  (often  greatly  debased),  half  as 

liesvy  ^ain  ax  a  shilling,  bearing  its  value  on  one  side 

ind  on  the  other  '  authentic  current   mintage '  stamped  in 

Chinese  characters.     The  exchange  (of  Mexican  dollars 

into  ichibus)  Huctuatcd  considerably — averaging  in  186S 

ibow  240  iciiibus  to  lOO  dollars — so  that  the  merchant, 

Jipaaae  or  foreign,  never  knew  exactly  what  he  had  to 

P>y  or  receive.     Foreign  officials,  naval  and  military- and 

twsiilar  officers,  for  reasons  too  long  to  give  here — they 

■wc  just  enough,  but  the  practice  was   abused — were 

sJ'owcd  to  exchange  a  certain  number  of  dollars  «ionthiy, 

^ring  an  assumed  proportion  to  their  pay,  at  the  rate  of 

300  ichibus  to   100  dollars,  which  privilege  (abolished,  it 

^  "^  believed,  in    1865)  added   materially  to  their  income. 

B  *n  July  1868  the  whole  system  of  exchange  was  allcred 

"V  a  notification  obtained  through  the  teprcsentation.s  of 

^T  Hany  Parkes,  and  the  rate  was  fixed  at  293  ichibus 

P^r  too  dollars,  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  have 

*^tijiied  all  parties.      Eventually  the  plant  of  the  Hong- 

**Or^  mint  was  purchased,  upon  Sir  Harry's  advice,  and  set 

v/'P  at  Osaka,  where  it  began  to  work  in  lS7i,and  thepresent_ 

dv%_ccllcnt  system  of  Japanese  coin.ige  was  inaugurated.  _ 

"        In  the  spring  of  the  year  Mr  Consul    Flowers  of 

*^agasaki  was  able  to  write  : — 

The  natives  evince  the  most  ardent  desire  to  trade 
M-ith  foreigners,  and  to  exchange  commodities,  that 
they  only  ivant  the  opportunity  afforded  tlicm.  .  .  . 
So  anxious  arc  they  to  learn  that  there  is  not  a  single 
steamer  that  enters  the  harbour  but  they  are  sure  to 
Tfisit  and  take  minute  copies  of  everything  they  see, 
and  such  rapid  progress  have  thoy  made  with  r^ard 
to  machinery  that  they  are  able  to  work  all  the 
steamers  they  have  recently  purchased  themselves.^ 
The  people  are  quick  and  intelligent,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  meet  with  a  native  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

'  During  1S67  tvcnty-two  ilcnmera  and  uiling  vcimIx  ha<!  been  bought, 
***»««l  all  Brilisb,  at  Niipr-ulti  by  or  for  Iliiileeu  (liiiinios  of  the  wc«  «ntl 
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i8«9  On  the  20th  January  1869  the  Mikado,  who  had  pre- 
■*T.  40  viously  received  the  foreign  Ministers  in  state  audience, 
left  Yedo — or  Tokio  as  the  old  capital  of  the  Tycoon 
must  henceforth  be  called — to  return  to  Kioto.  The 
descendant  of  the  sun-goddess  was  doubtless  glad  enough 
to  come  down  from  his  pedestal,  and  emerged  from  the 
sacrosanct  isolation  of  his  foregoers  without  any  reluct- 
ance. Of  the  good  sense  and  quiet  dignity  which  have 
marked  his  whole  reign  he  gave  abundant  proof,  young 
as  he  was,  from  the  day  he  first  showed  himself  to  his 
people.  Writing  to  Lord  Stanley '  on  the  26th  Sir  Harry, 
after  describing  the  ceremonies  attending  His  Majesty's 
departure,  much  simpler  in  character  than  those  which 
inaugurated  his  entry  into  Yedo,  adds  : — 

...  I  must  confess,  my  Lord,  to  a  feeling  of  some 
admiration  on  observing  the  sensible  and  unostenta- 
tious way  in  which  this  Sovereign — accustomed  to 
think  of  himself  and  a  long  line  of  ancestors  as  demi- 
gods— addresses  himself,  upon  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cillors, to  the  practical  duties  of  his  new  station.  No 
attempt  at  compromise  between  his  former  pseudo- 
sacred  and  his  present  secular  position  appears  to  be 

■  Foreign  SfcreUry  in  Mr  Disneli's  GoTcmmmt,  which  had,  however, 
fallen  at  the  end  of  1S6S. 
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attempted.     The  object  aimed  at  seems  to  be  that  he      rS69 
shall    be   known  as  a  Sovereign   [possessing  no  cxccp-    •'^'"'  ♦" 
tiona]   or   unnatural   attributes,   but   chargc<]    with  the 
welfare  of  some  millions  of  his  fellow-beings,  whose 
interests  he  is  to  watch   over  by  the  aid  of  national 
adviscre. 

A  few  days  before   His   Majesty  left  Ycdo  I  wit- 
nessed his  embarkation  in  a  small  steam-yacht  of  very 
moderate   dimensions,   in    order    to   inspect   the    few 
Japanese  ship*  then   lying  in   the  baj'.     One  of  the 
ships    he    visited    got    up    steam    and    conveyed    His 
Majesty  a  short   distance   round   the   bay.      I  believe 
this  to  have  been  tlie  first  time  that  he  had  been  afloat, 
and  the  step  involved  a  marked  innovation  on  previous 
practice,  and    even    some   disr^ard    of   native  super- 
stition. 
On    the  9th  February  the  Foreign  Representatives, 
whose  collective    action   throughout  these  years  was   at 
bottom  the  work  of  the  British  Minister,  withdrew  the 
neutrality    notifications    tliey  had    issued    in    tS6S,  and 
from  that  moment  the  cause  of  the  northern  daimios, 
already  desperate,  was  altogether  lost.     The  ram  Stont- 
taali  Jaeks&K  was  handed  over  to  the   Imperial  Govern* 
mcnt.  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  reduction  of 
Hakodate.     The  difficulties  of  the  Government,  howe\-er, 
were  still  very  considerable ;  indeed   their  real  difficulties 
were    only     beginning.      rolittcal     assassinations    were 
common,    discontent     was    everywhere    rife    among    the 
samurai,  and  partial  risings  of  the  peasantry,  irritated  by 
increased  taxation  and  irregular  '  benevolences,'  were  fre- 
quent.     The  Court  noble  Iwakura  Tomomi,  a  gijd,  and 
one   of  the   ablest   statesmen   of  the   time,  retired   from 
office,  of  which,   nevertheless,   according   to   the  curious 
Japanese  custom,  he  continued  to  exercise  the  functions 
— behind  instead  of  before  tlie  curtain.     There  was  in 
fact  no  real  Government  at  all,  and  it  began  to  be  clear 
to  the  leading  men  at  the  centre  of  the  situation  that  the 
time  was  come  to  replace  the  Home  Rule  system  of 
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Tokugawa  days^to  use  the  language  of  modem  potiticA 
— by  a  centralized  and  unified  administration.  The 
position  of  affairs  was  admirably  set  forth  in  a  despatch, 
of  which  an  extract  must  suffice : — 

Although  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  proceedings  of 
the  leading  politicians  of  japan  in  regard  to  their  own 
internal  affairs,  it  has  been  obvious  for  some  time 
that  they  have  been  earnestly  engaged  in  considering'' 
among  themselves  the  measures  whidi  shall  be  adopted 
in  order  to  give  power  and  consistency  to  the  new 
form  of  Government  It  appears  that  their  delibera- 
tions are  now  producing  important  results.  They  have 
doubtless  seen  that  an  effective  general  Government 
could  not  exist  side  by  side  with  the  numerous  petty 
Governments  and  almost  independent  powers  of  the 
different  daimtos.  They  have,  therefore,  tniluccd  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  latter  class  to  set  the 
example  of  offering  to  give  up  their  fiefs,  with  their 
jurisdiction  and  revenues,  in  order  that  these  may  be 
used  to  fonn  a  general  Government  administered  by 
the  Sovereign  with  the  aid  of  Klinisters  and  a  National 
Council.  The  initiative  in  this  remarkable  movement 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  clans  of  Satsuma, 
CKoshtu,  Tosa,  and  Hizen,  and  their  reasons  for  the 
step  arc  fully  stated  in  the  joint  memorial,  of  which  1 
enclose  a  translation,  prepared  by  Mr  Mitford.  Similar 
representations  are  being  raiHdIy  sent  in  by  other 
drtimios.  and  published  by  the  Government  as  they  are 
received.  I  add  translations  of  those  of  Akisuki 
Ukid  no  Suk4  Toda  Un^md  no  Sho,  and  Matsudaira 
Shush^ — three  daimios  whose  names  are  almost  un- 
known to  foreigners,  but  who  may  be  r^^arded  in  some 
sense  as  representative  men. 
Portions  of  the  memorials  of  which  translations  were 
enclosed  with  the  preceding  arc  added  : — 

In  the  humble  opinion  of  certain  ministers  {i.e.  in  our 
opinion)  the  Great  Body  (the  Imperial  Government) 
must  not  lose  a  single  day,  the  Great  Strength  must 
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DOt  delegate   its  |X)wer  for   a  single  day.     Since  the 

Heavenly  Ancestors  established  the  foundations  of  the 

I       counto'.  the   Imperial  line  has  not  failed  for  ten   thou- 

■  sand  ^;es.      Heaven    and    Earth   {ie.   Japan)   are  the 

"  Emperor's :  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  his  retainer : 

this  constitutes  the  Great  Body.      By  the  conferring  of 

rank  and  projx^rty  the  Kmpcror  governs  his  people :   it 

IS  Ib  to  give  and  his  to  take  away :  of  our  own  selves 

We  cannot  hold    a  foot  of   land :    of  our   own  selves 

we  tannot    take    a   single    man :  this   constitutes   the 

^Great  Strength.      In  ancient  times  the  Emperor  gov- 

^cmod   the   Sea-Girt    Land,  and  trusting  to  the  Great 

Body  and  the  Great  Strength,  the  Imperial  wisdom  of 

itsdfnilcd  over  all:  truth  and  propriety  being  upheld, 

tbeie  was  prosperity  under  heaven.     In    the    middle 

*gc»  the  ropes  of  the  net  were  relaxed,  so  that  men, 

toj-ing  with   the  Great   Strength   and  striving  for  the 

I'owcr,  crowded  upon  the  Emperor:  and  half  the  world 

^ed  to  approprifttu  the  people  and  to  steal  the  land. 

^ting,  and  gnawing,  and   theft,  and  rapine,  were  the 

order  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

Now    thai    men    are    seeking    for  an  entirely  new 

*«vcinmcnt,  the  Great  Body  and  the  Great  Strength 

""•St   neitlicr    be    lent    nor    borrowed.  ,  .    .  We    now 

""erentiy  offer  up  the  list  of  our  possessions  and  men. 

■  .    Let  the  Imperial  orders  be  issued  for  altering  and 

'Modelling  the  territories  of  the  various    clans.  .  .  . 

^    all  the  a^airs  of  the  Empire,  great  and  small,  be 

''fe«~rcd  to  him  (the  Emixiror),  .  .   . 

C-^Vo/;.— This  document,  the  composition  of  which  is 
^*^l»tcd  to  Kido  Jiunichiro,  formerly  of  the  Choshiu 
*^*~»»  is  said  to  have  been  signed  by  Kaga,  Hiien,  Sat- 
^■^^a,  Choshiu,  Tosa  and  the  other  daimios  of  the 
"^^t  The  copy  from  which  the  translation  is  made 
'**■•-«  no  signature.] 

I-rt  those  who  wish  to  show  thwr  faith  and  loyalty  Ernaci 
srt.  in  the  following  manner,  that  they  may  firmly  estab-  '"'"V 

foundations  of  the  impcriai  Government: —       .Mcmon^l 
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1.  I^t  them  restore  the  territories  which  thej-  liave 
received  from  the  Emperor,  and  return  to  a  consti- 
tutional and  undivided  country, 

2.  Let  them  abandon  their  titles,  and  under  the 
name  of  Kazoku  Qiersons  of  honour^  receive  such 
small  pro(>ertics  as  may  suffice  for  their  u-ants. 

3.  Let  the  officers  of  the  clans,  abandoning  that 
title,  call  themselves  officers  of  the  Emjjeror,  receiving 
property  equal  to  that  which  the>*  have  hitherto  held. 

Let  these  three  imiwrtanl  measures  be  adopted 
forthwith,  that  the  Kmpire  may  be  raised  on  a  ba&is 
unpcrisbable  for  all  ages. 

1  have  heard  that   Satiuma,  Chrwhiu,  Tosa,  Owari, 
Hizen  and  others  have  already  adopted  this  decision. 
What  greater  felicity  could  there  be  for  the  country? 
In  the  above  the  curious  mixture  of  Shinto  and  Con> 

fucianist    principles    applied    to    politics     referred    to    in 

Chapter    XXII    is    sufficiently   apparent      The  'Great 

Strength '  is  the  political  laikioku. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Harry  Parkes  wrote  to  Lord 

Clarendon : — 

I  have  forwarded  in  previous  despatches  translations  of 
several  of  the  memorials  presented  to  the  'i'hronc  by 
daimios  who  havx  voluntarily  offered  to  transfer  their 
territories  and  rights  of  Government  to  the  Km)>eror. 
I  now  beg  leave  to  add  to  these  the  memorial  of  the 
Prince  of  Unshiu.  as  this  document  describes,  in  ex- 
pressive language,  the  manner  in  which  the  daimios 
became  possessed  of  their  powers,  and  the  prejudice 
thereby  occasioned  to  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign, 
which  the  writer  considers  should  be  re-established  on 
its  former  Iki^is. 

The  translations  now  in  your  Lordship's  bands  may 
suffice  to  illustrate  Uie  ai^uments  used  by-  the  Princes 
in  support  of  this  movement,  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing general.  By  the  enclosed  memorandiun,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr  Mitford,  it  will  be  seen  that 
already,  on  tlic   1 6th  ultimo,  1 1 1>  daimios,  represent- 
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ing  1 2,000,000  of  k^MS '  of  asscsiied  revenue,  or  the 

equivalent  of  j£24,O0O,O0O  sterling,  had  signified  their 

adhesion   to  the  proposed  restoration  of  power  to  the 

Sovereign.     The  total  number  of  daimios  of  ail  classes 

is  given  at   276,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  revenues  \s 

estimated    at  rather  less  than   30,000,000  of  kekits. 

Consequently,  on   the   1 6th  April  the  mo^-emcnt  was 

Jready   supported    by  a   majority  in   ()oint  of  means, 

nd  the  fact  of  no  less  than  thirteen  of  the  eighteen 

'independent    nobles    {kokush'tu)    having    joined    in    it 

shows  that  a  preponderating  influence  had  at  that  date 

been  secured  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

The  results  of  these  proposals,  however,  cannot 
be  foreseen  until  the  question  is  seriously  debated 
at  the  general  councils  that  are  about  to  be  held 
at  Ycdo,  and  to  which  the  ICmperor  has  scrupu- 
lously referred  every  offer  that  has  been  submitted 
10  him. 
The  memorial  is  omitted  as  mainly  repetitive  of  what 
!ja3  preceded.  Further  extracts  from  the  Blue-Book 
Oapan,  1868-1870*),  given  at  the  end  of  tlie  chapter,  will 
complete  the  view  of  native  opinion  at  this  interesting 
^crisis  in  Japanese  history. 

Advantage  may  here  be  taken  of  the  slight  lull  that 
'now  occurred  in  political  affairs  to  introduce  a  few  of 
Sir  Warty  Parkes'  letters,  written  at  this  time,  to  his 
friend  Sir  Brooke  Robertson,  the  Consul  at  Canton.  The 
^correspondence  .-sijcaks  volumes  for  the  alTectionatc  and 
>nsidciatc  feelings  of  the  Minister  to^vards  his  old  col- 
league whom  he  had  somewhat  distanced  in  life's  race 
And  so  scanty  is  the  available  private  correspondence  of 
the  Minister,  the  main  record  of  whose  career  must  be 
gathered  from  his  despatches,  that  any  illustrations  of  the 
l^arm  and  genial  nature  of  the  man  will  be  welcome,  at 
to  those — not  Englishmen  only — to  whom   for  so 
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'  la  ihlt  itiuc-llauk  in  lullicniii:  and  virid  naiiathe  of  ihe  Rev«luikon  b 
pracniol  in  sD  calatniljr  icsdaUe  larm. 
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To  Sir  D. 
Bmoke 
RotKftton 
Vokohnmn 


Voltohwi* 
May  13 


Yobohanin 


many  years  '  Sir  Harry '  was  the  name  best  known  and 

most  honoured  in  the  Far  East. 

I  have  been  a  sad  correspondent  and  can  ofTer  no 
apologies  for  my  neglect.  It  is  all  mismanagement — 
of  an  inveterate  kind  I  fear — keeping  private  letters  to 
the  last  on  the  despatch  of  each  mail,  and  then  finding 
that  your  public  work  occupies  you  to  the  last  moment. 
.  .  .  [  am  now  sad  in  another  sense,  for  I  am  again  to 
be  separated  from  my  family.  These  separations  are 
fearrul  thorns  to  eastern  domestic  life.  Lady  Parkes 
goes  away  from  here  on  the  24th — our  little  boy's  health 
obliges  her  to  go,  and  it  is  no  slight  t^k  for  a  lady  to 
go  home  alone  witli  three  children. 

I  wanted  much  to  tell  you  that  I  am  veiy  well 
satisfied  with  your  son.'  I  put  him  into  the  responsible 
post  of  Acting  Vicc-Consul  at  Osaka,  and  he  is  dis- 
charging the  duties  very  well.  Mitford  of  the  Legation 
stays  with  him,  and  can  help  him  when  he  wants  help, 
which  is  not  often. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  do  all  1  can 
to  promote  his  interests  consistently  with  those  of 
others,  and  this  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  he  is  a 
deserving  and  an  efficient  public  officer.  He  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  heav>'  work  at  present  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  I  confess  to  a  great  liking  Tor  him,  not  only 
because  he  is  your  son,  but  for  a  better  reason  ^till — 
his  ability,  or  for  both  combined,  and  >-ou  may  at  least 
feci  assured  that  he  will  not  be  neglected. 


■  ^[r  Kiiucll  Brooke  Kob«t«on,  bucn  in  iSjl!.  was  the  orAy  mm  of  Sit 
Diliid  BiiKikr  Knlicftwn,  I^tko'  collogue  in  ibc  ci^-tdilitxi  In  N>nkiqg  in 
1848,  anct  ihe  bnt  Oinkul  who  llTcd  at  the  new  ConMobilc  wiihfai  tbc  cilj  of 
CidUm.  He  cnieml  ihc  Coniuki  Ktvtcc  of  Japan  In  iS6o,  and,  afiet 
potring  througb  tlic  vorioiu  Eiadc*  a(  ihnt  Kirke.  wu  .tppoinMd  in  1871 
Conaalat  VokohaniB.  la  iSSl,  when  ihc  tliituh  Caan  in  Japan  had  bera 
na<Ia  indrpondcol  uf  tba  Supmc  Cowit  in  China,  Mr  Rofc«nsoa,  wtw  ku) 
[ovnoiu);  Uvn  isTlol  10  llit  Rai  b/  tin-  MidJk  Tmiplc,  «ai  appctaud 
.Asulani.Judce  of  the  Cosn.  an  office  b«  filkd  in  uinjunctitio  with  thai  of 
CohmI.  Dunng  a  wdl^coiMd  kntv  of  abtcnoe,  from  which  he  had  ool; 
jait  TMunrd  at  the  tinw  of  hit  Haddeo  dnth,  tolb  Apnl  1SS8,  lie  wm 
ooDiiaatrd  a  C.M.G,  Hit  Dinnotyis  dm  to  every  icndent  in  Japan  btt««ai 
■  he  tiitica  and  the  nghliet. 
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I  received  yesterday  at  Ycdo  your  kind  and  toucKing 
letter  of  the  17th,  cKicfly  rcspectinjj  your  son,  I  came 
douTT  last  night  and  he  dined  with  me  and  Adams, 
and  IK  talked  over  his  plan.  I  wished  him  good-bye 
ai  etercn  o'clock  and  he  is  probably  embarking  just 
now.  I  am  very  sorry  to  lose  him.  .  .  .  He  is  doing 
ihe  right  thing  and  will  be  back  in  six  months  full  of 
»<ork  and  perhaps  in  better  spirits.  ...  I  am  keeping 
thif  Vice-Conaulalc  for  him. 

Lady  Parkcs  left  Yokohama  on  the  24th  February.    On 
;  currency  questions  referred  to  in  the  following  extracts 

'  fcni letters  to  her  something  has  been  already  said  : '  they 
ffve  as  lucid  an  account  as  can  be  wished  of  the  once 
fcmom  ■  bH '  difficulty,  the  settlement  of  which  cost  Sir 

!  Hany  infinite  trouble. 

Of  public  events  there  is  nothing  striking.     We  have  a 

|»wy  troublesome  question  on  hand  in  regard  to  the 
Wreicy  as  the  depreciation  of  lius'  continues  and 
tndc  is  consequently  nearly  at  a  standstill.  The 
Japanese  wishing  to  buy  foreign  goods  has  to  pay  for 
tfaffii  in  dollars  and  he  has  to  buy  these  dollars  with 
*w.  He  has  now  to  give  four  i/iis  for  a  dollar  instead 
of  three  or  less,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  cannot 
tflbid  this  and  has  to  do  without  the  proposed  purchase: 
Consequently  the  foreigner  cannot  sell  his  goods.     The 

I'Jtprcci.nioii  of  the  currency  is  caused  by  the  Goveni- 
ooil  having  resorted  to  the  foolish  expedient  of  debas- 
Bgtbcir  coin.  Foreigners  have  also  speculated  in  f>us 
*»d  now  hold  large  quantities  of  inferior  coin.  An 
•piation  is  being  got  up  to  compel  the  redemption  of 
•fe  bad  coin,  a  measure  which  would  make  the  Govern- 
ncnt  bankrupt.  I  expect  that  the  question  will  give 
■c  a  good  deal  of  anxious  work,  for  I  shall  not  advocate 
*WJ<iue  measures,  and  others  .among  my  colleagues  will, 
l-^yoocan  imagine.  Another  highly  important  matter 
» the  aieeting  of  the  daimios,  when  the  whole  question 
I  ■>  the  ticn' Constitution  will  be  brought  under  debate. 

*!•*«.  PL  107,  '  Ichibus,  often  writien  ilwitM. 
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Satsuma,  Choshiu.and  some  of  the  daimiiK  have  already 
set  the  noble  example  of  ofTering  to  surrender  their 
power  if  the  Mikado  will  assume  it.  This  example 
followed  and  a  Parliament  established  to  which  all 
questions  can  be  referred,  political  unit)'  will  have  been 
effected,  if  accomplished,  the  pn»cnt  >'ear  will  be  a 
greater  one  for  Japan  than  the  lasL 

I  remained  at  Ycdo  until  the  1 0th  and  then  came 
here,  but  sliall  go  up  again  in  a  couple  of  days. 
Oscillation  between  the  t«o  places  seems  neccssar>'  tf 
t  am  to  keep  inj'sclf  well  posted  in  affairs  foreign  as 
well  as  native.  The  former  centre  at  Yokohama,  the 
tatter  in  Vcdo.  The  cur/enc>'  question  has  occasioned 
great  excitement  lately.  Owing  to  the  belief  that  the 
Mikado's  coinage  is  debased,  bus  fell  to  400  e\'en  for 
the  100  dollars — instead  of  being  as  j-ou  know  they 
should  be — about  300.  This  caused  great  mischief  to 
trade  and  indeed  stopped  it,  because  the  Japanese  in 
order  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  foreign  good.*  had  10 
give  four  bus  for  it  instead  of  three,  and  not  liking  the 
enhanced  price,  gave  up  buying  a1tO|^thcr.  Again 
the  foreign  holders  of  bus  were  afraid  that  what  they 
held  was  depreciated,  that  they  might  not  recover  what 
they  gave  for  the  bus.  Thus  men  who  had  bought  at 
350  viewed  with  alarm  the  rise  to  400,  as  thc>'  were 
just  >o  bus  per  too  dollars  or  about  15  per  cent  out 
of  pocket  They  raised  the  cry  therefore  that  the 
Japanese  Government  should  be  called  on  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  to  redeem  all  their  coin,  and  pay 
the  holders  of  it  in  good  dollars — a  proposal  that  in 
my  opinion  could  not  be  entertained.  A  puWic  mcet- 
ii^  was  held  to  consider  this  on  the  9th  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  fa\'our  of  such  a  step.  1  am  glad  to 
say  however  that  the  majority  for  the  resolution  were 
chiefly  foreigners,  and  the  British  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  in  a  letter  to  me  dis- 
associating themselves  from  the  proposal,  and  thus 
greatly  strengtlicning  my  hands,  3A  by  rejecting  it — 
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which  I  should  certainly  have  done  under  all  circum-  1IK9 
sanc« — I  have  nearly  the  unanimous  support  of  my  ■"-<■ 
countrj-Hien.  The  other  Ministers  may  meet  their 
raw  as  they  best  can.  After  much  hammcrinR  at  old 
L'lraiiina.'  who  hiis  relumed  to  the  scene  of  business 
iirce  you  left,  I  made  him  take  the  steps  necessary  in 
my  opinion  to  meet  the  case — n<imely,  stopping  all 
toiDing  pending  an  investigation  into  the  qualit>-  of 
the  coin  issued,  and  the  announcement  of  this  has  sent 
hia  back  with  a  rebound  which  has  almost  helped  u» 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Still  these  excessive  ftuctuattons 
are  vcr)-  pernicious  and  will  not  be  corrected  until  a 
good  mint  shall  have  been  established,  and  such  an 
tsIsbHshment  must,  (  fear,  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
forogn  superintendant 

Sir  Harry  was  no  great  talker  in  general  society, 
Ifcxgh  no  one  enjoyed  a  chat  more  than  he  did,  but  he 
■**  an  intereste<I  observer — more  interested  than  many 
tf  thow  who  came  into  contact  with  him  at  all  suspected. 
Hil  intimate  corrcsijondcnce  with  Lady  P.irkcs,  among 
graitr  matters,  contains  not  a  few  good-humoured  hits 
U  the  oddities  of  foreign  social  life  in  Japan  during 
•be  Uttf  sixties,  but  the  allusions  would  be  scarcely 
nwfligibic  save  to  old  residents. 

The  Japanese  Parliament  has  opened  at  Yedo  and  the  To  bU 
Mikado  has  again  left  Kioto  for  Yedo,  to  stay,  1  trust.  J)^ 
•Wttimc;  for  Kioto  is  another  Mecca   for  fanaticism  April  }o 
*«l  prejudice.     Wc  arc  recovering  from  our  bu  crisis, 
^"■sod  in  a   great  measure  b)*  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Govemmcnl   in   deba.'sing    their   coin.       I'ortunatcly    I 
scolded  them  so  severely  that  they  became  alarmed  for 
"^  cotuequcnces  and  took  the  proi>er  steps  of  stopping 
•^r  coinage  altt^ether,  and  this  news  has  created  a 
"fion  in  favour  of  bus,  which  are  recovering  again. 
"''Wrtise  merchants  were  preparing  enormous  claims 
"*  k»scs,  which    certain    Representatives  would    not 
"We  been  unwilling  to  press — in   order  to  make  the 
'  Th™  Mioicicr  iat  Foreign  Affnii*. 
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Mikado's  Government  bankrupt.  Our  merchants  I  am 
glad  10  say  behaved  with  the  moA  commendable 
moderation,  while  other  foreigners  bought  up  the  bad 
coin,  knowing  it  to  be  bad,  in  order,  as  the>'  hoped,  that 
they  might  compel  the  Japanese  Government  to  redeem 
it  *vith  good. 

The  Mikado  arrived  in  Yedo  j-enlerday.  This  is  a 
good  thing,  as  at  Kioto  he  was  beyond  the  influences 
which  are  required  to  keep  the  Government  in  the 
groove  of  progress.  A  strong  fanatical  conser\'ative 
clement  exists  there,  and  many  of  these  obstructives 
have  now  been  removed  to  Yedo  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  mischievous  if  left  to  themselves  at  Kiota 
Consequently  we  may  encounter  some  trouble  at  their 
hands  here.  They  have  in  some  measure  occasioned  a 
crisis  already.  The  trains  of  several  of  them  insulted 
the  foreigners  tliey  met  between  Yokohama  and  Yedo 
— making  them  get  down  from  th«r  carriages,  threaten- 
ing and  abusing  them,  etc  Captain  Stanhope  and 
Vicc-Consul  Robertson  were  among  the  number  thus 
sighted.  Even  in  my  own  case  one  fellow  tried  to 
put  his  hand  on  my  bridle  as  I  trotted  past  his  master's 
cortege,  but  he  received  a  hint  from  me  that  prevented 
perseverance.  These  afTairs  have  given  me  some 
trouble  and  I  had  to  scold  the  Foreign  Minister  in  no 
measured  terms.  He  on  the  othur  hand  complains 
that  he  is  not  properly  supportc<l  by  the  Government, 
and  consequently  with  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment tendered  their  resignations  unless  the  Government 
should  give  their  adhesion  to  a  friendly  and  liberal 
foreign  policy. 

A  great  Council  has  been  held  to-day  to  consider 
the  position.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  resigna- 
tion if  it  should  occur,  as  in  that  ca.sc  we  may  look  for 
antagonism.  But  I  fancy  the  illiberal  part)*  will  think 
better  of  it 

The  French  have  a  peck  of  troubles  also.  Three 
Krenchmcn,  one  after  the  other,  have  been  attacked  in 
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Oiria  Street,  Van  dcr  Voo  being  one  and  Lieutcnanl 
Oubousquet  of  the   French    Legation  another.     They 
"we  attacked  because  they  were   French,   for  in   one 
tase   the  assailants   (Japanese)    took    the   trouble  to 
iiMjuire  if  the  man  they  attacked  was  French  or  English. 
Being  toid   French,  they  fell   upon  him.     An  attempt 
afco  appears  to  have  been  made  to  bum  the  French 
legation,   which   however   was   fortunately   discovered 
by  the  sentry — the  forage  barn  being  the  point  selected, 
^i'hy  the  French   should   be  singled  out  in  this  way  is 
Mysterious.     On  trey   is   exceedingly   annoyed   as   you 
I        My  imagine. 

H  VVe  are  ail  right  politically.  I  have  battled,  I  think  wio 
^B  tucccssfully,  with  the  reactionary  spirit  which  was  J""' ' 
^P  oising  its  head,  and  I  trust  the  Government  may  yet 
*cquirc  what  it  so  much  wants,  cohesion  and  corapact- 
n»s.  They  rather  partake  at  present  of  the  character 
^  a  rope  of  sand,  but  lime  is  everything  to  them,  and 
**ery  month  gained  without  an  actual  split  will  add  to 
''■c  strength  of  the  combination.  1  feel  1  am  doing 
***ne  good  at  Yedo,  and  I  don't  think  the  other 
""nisters    add    to    their    influence    by    remaining    at 

(Yokohama. 
Politically  we  are  going  on  very  fairly.     I  stick  by  vodo 
"•s   nascent  Government  and  try  to  keep  them  in  the  J"""  '* 
^t»t  groove — but  it  is  sometimes  tiresome  work. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  due  early  in  August  .  .  .  Yedo 
'  »a  not  yet  settled  whether  his  reception  at  Yedo  will  J"""** 
private  or  official  one.     In  the  latter  case  he  would 
the  Mikado's  guest.     I  shall  accept  that  arrangement 
"^lie  Mik.ido  would  treat  him  properly  as  an  equal, 
™*^    unless  this  can   be  arranged  it  would  be  better 
"■^-t  his  visit   should   be  private.      At   Peking  it  is 
''''^iatiy  so   arranged.       I   should   not  be  sorry  if  the 
'^Viancse  were  to  prove  themselves  in  advance  of  the 
^**inese  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects. 

I  am  in  treaty  for  a  new  site  for  a  Legation — the 
Ji'^-^Jaki  of  Arima — next  door  to  the  pretty  Satsuma 
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1869  yashiki  which  we  used  to  visit — but  which  is  pretty  no 
•Et,  41  longer,  as  every  tree  has  been  cut  down.  That  of 
Arima,  however,  retains  some  t'ery  line  timber.  If  I 
c^tain  it,  however,  it  will  be  six  months  before  the 
plans  which  Grossman  *  is  now  thinliing  over  can  be 
sent  home  and  approved,  and  cerLiinly  another  twelv*e 
or  eighteen  months  before  the  Legation  can  be  built, 
so  there  is  not  much  chance  of  our  hving  in  it  unless 
we  come  out  to  Japan  again.  From  this  time  it 
would  take  two  years  to  erect  the  buildings,  but  in 
two  years  time  I  shall  have  served  six  j-ears — if 
I  live — as  Minister,  and  seven  and  a  half  without 
leave. 

A  sad  catastrophe  has  happened  in  the  wreck  of 
the  H^jomaro  North  German  steamer  within  two  hours 
after  her  departure  from  Yokohama.  When  going  at 
an  immense  speed  she  ran  on  a  well-knouTi  rock — the 
captain  having  gone  too  near  in  the  endcawur  to  save 
a  short  distance.  Directly  after  striking,  the  steamer 
passed  over  the  rock  and  almost  immediately  sank  in 
deep  water,  before  the  people  could  get  away  in  the 
boats.  Some  were  saved,  but  a  larger  proportion 
drowned,  among  others  1  grieve  to  say  jioor  Sfargcsson 
who  had  come  up  to  japan  to  see  the  country  before 
going  home  for  good.  It  is  a  very  sad  case.  He  had 
dined  witli  me  only  three  days  before,  and  we  had  sat 
up  together  until  one  o'clock  talking  over  all  old  China 
friends  and  affairs.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  >-ou 
were  looking  very  well  as  >'OU  passed  through  Hong- 
kong. .  .  .  Poor  fellow,  he  has  gone  to  his  last  long 
home  instead  of  the  one  he  hoped  to  see  in  England. 
His  body  has  not  been  recovered. 

All  the  FreiKhmen  have  left  Enomoto  at  Hakodatf^v 
and  have  given  themselves  up.     The)-  have  been  for- 
w.orded  on  to  Saigon  by  M.  Outrcy — to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  French  Government  may  direct    Tlic>'  deserted 
Enomoto  on  the  evening  of  a  severe  defeat,  uhich  docs 

■  No*  GcMnl  So  Jote  Crattmaa,  R.E. 
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not  say  much  for  their  prowess.  After  instigating  the  1869 
Japanese  to  revolt,  and  countenancing  them  so  long  as  ■'-■"-•»' 
they  could  do  so  without  risk,  they  leave  them  on  the 
first  appearance  of  danger.  This  has  added  to  the 
discredit  they  had  already  acquired,  and  will  not 
improve  the  French  reputation  in  Japan.  Hakodate 
nay  be  taken  by  this  time.  The  Mikado's  forces 
approached  the  place  however  very  gradually,  and 
trusted  to  overwhelming  numbers  to  obtain  posscision  | 

of  iL     The  Eusdens '  had  been  on  board  the  Pearl  for 
nearly  a  month,  together  with  se\-eral  other  ladies  and 
children — greatly  to  their  inconvenience,     I  hope  that 
we  may  soon  hear  that  this  last  vestige  of  the  war  has/ 
been  crushed.  ...  ' 

The  Mikado's  Government  will  entertain  him  [the  Ve^'w 
Duke  of  Edinburgh]  at  Yedo,  I  believe,  which'mll  be--'"'** 
treating  him  better  than  at  Peking,  where  he  is  to  go 
inct^-.as  Alcock  cannot  get  a  proper  reception  for  him, 
I  am  not  quite  certain  how  my  Japanese  frieniLt  may 
behave,  but  they  have  commenced  their  preparations, 
and  if  at  the  last  moment  I  ^fx  an)'thing  derogatory  in 
their  arrangements,  I  can  decline  the  reception.  So  I 
have  secured  my  vantage-ground.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  is  the  mode  of  hi.*  recq)tion  by 
the    Mikado   himself,    which    must    differ    somewhat 

from ,'  as  thw   Mikado  will   be   receiving  a  scion 

of  royalty,  as  his  equal  in  point  of  blood,  ...  In 
politics  wc  arc  quiet  and  peaceful,  but  1  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  making  this  Government  run  in  the 
right  groove. 

On  the  24th  I  dined  at  Yokohama  with  the  I'helps,  v<.!o 
and  on  coming  home  got  wet.     The  next  morning  1  '"'^  * 
had  to  come  up  to  Yedo  and  got  wet  again.     Then  I 
had  to  dine  at   Hama  Goten — a  vcrj'  damp  hole — to 
meet   the   Prime  Minister  and   other   dignitaries    who 
gave  me  an  entertainment  as  an  acknowledgment  for 

<  Pot  ihii  offiMT'i  appointmenli  ivc  above,  p.  71, 
'  A  bias):  in  ih«  original. 
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the  scniccs  I  had  rendered  their  Goveniinent  in  obtain- 
ing ihc  recognition  of  their  nulhority  and  other  matters 
by  my  collcai^cs — the  recall  of  the  Neutrality  Pro- 
clamations, etc., — as<:i^tanccs  which  had  enabled  them 
to  recapture  Hakodatt^  much  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  done.  Well,  this  was  all  \'cty  pleasant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  damp  air,  which  sent  me 
home  with  a  son:  throat 

Had  H.  N.  Lay*  to  lunch  with  me,  and  with  various 
interruptions  ive  talked  till  seven.  llicn  we  both 
slipped  across  to  the  Admiral's  bungalou-  and  dined 
there.  I  am  constantly  invited  to  go  there  at  all 
times.  ...  I  mean  to  address  myself  durinj;  the 
next  week  to  get  the  house  in  order  for  the  Duke: 
You  would  be  astonished  if  you  were  to  sec  the  sute 
it  is  in.  Every  room  in  the  hands  of  papcicrs,  painters, 
or  carpenieri.  The  mcs$  a  w  great  that  it  appaU  me 
from  its  giavit>'.  I  suppose  all  will  cotne  stia^fat, 
but  certainly  not  if  the  Duke  comes  in  a  moment 
before  hU  time. 

Lay  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  a^rs 
at  I'ekii^.  .  .  .  The  ChtoeK  Go\'«mtnent  refuse  to 
show  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  any  coortcsy,  wfaidi  b  a 
curitMB  comment  upon  the  assnranoes  of  tuoB'C*  >nd 
libenlit>-  gi\~cn  bj-  tbe  Borttttghame  Mi^skio. 
'^1M»  Oa  Ibe   1 7th  1  returned  to  Vcdo  to  resuioe  sook 

A^*^  wtxk  am)  sow  oomec  a  sad  tak;  Tbe  day  befarc 
jpestctday  in  ibe  fBortung  a  qiphooo  burst  npoa  us  and 
ngud  viotcntly  thimghottt  tbe  day,  indeed  it  bad  begun 
to  bkm-  wben  1  laid  down  my  pen  on  tbe  xcood  diecX 
of  tbis  letter.  H«tc  vc  bad  rou^  vrartc  of  it  but  oo 
xrioas  (Tamncr  dene,  sm«  to  MitJocd's  stnall  bonae  and 
anodtcr  c«ie  tbat  SieboU  had  just  buib.  Ycstcrd^ 
aftenaooB  tbe  wt,t,*MMi  came  up  ftooi  Yokohama  and 
I)k*c  are  drevy  eaough.  ^I'OanaM  «cSs  me  that  aD 
our  wtKk  in  Ae  froikt  looas  al  leait  «31  ha\c  to  be 
over  ^ain — tbe  tain  beat  so  Urongft  inlayaar 
'  ^«  "^  i.  f.  «r*.  *fc.  jw- 
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bedroom  as  to  require  three  bathing  tubs  to  catch  the  1U9 
water  that  fell  in  cascades  into  the  drawing-room  -*t-4i 
below !  It  was  a  terrific  gale  and  you  know  how 
greatly  our  house  is  exposed.  It  blew  right  on  the 
face  of  our  house.  At  Ycdo  I  stro^'c  in  vain  to  look 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  came.  The  Japanese 
say  they  have  not  had  such  a  storm  for  fifteen  years. 
Adams  who  was  staying  in  the  house,  wailing  for  the 
Prince  in  my  absence,  tclU  me  that  the  furniture  was 
removed  before  it  was  much  hurt,  but  I  long  to  have  a 
word  from  Mrs  Hepbum,'  as  she  will  say  exactly  what 
mischief  has  been  done  in  this  respect.  I  am  afraid 
that  much  of  her  labour  will  have  been  lost.  I  gather 
that  the  front  drawing-room  and  morning  sitting-room 
are  the  worst  injured — the  ceilings  in  these  arc  stated  to 
have  come  down,  why  I  cannot  think,  as  I  had  just  had 
the  ploittr  removed,  and  simply  paper  substituted.  I 
would  have  galloped  down  yesterday  to  look  at  the 
wreck,  but  the  Logo*  river  is  impassable  and  to-morrow 
is  mail  day.  I  shall  go  down  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  must  hope  that  the  Prince  will  still  keep  ouL  But 
this  can  hardly  be  expected  as  he  is  already  a  fortnight 
behind  his  time.  If  he,  was  anywhere  near  the  coast 
on  the  20tli  he  will  have  caught  it.  Such  a  calamity 
ho^^'evcr  is  less  painful  than  distress  which  is  attribut- 
able to  the  act  of  man — or  worse  to  one's  self. 

2ird  August. — Another  task  on  my  mind  is  the 
reception  of  the  Austrian  Mission  which  may  arrive  any 
day  from  Peking.  I  am  afraid  they  will  come  while 
the  Prince  is  here,  but  in  that  case  1  of  course  cannot 
put  them  up.     Alcock  has  had  to  do  so  at  Peking, 

At  Yokohama  the  Frenchmen  have  been  getting  Vrfo 
knocked  about,  and  on  this  account  we  have  had  to  *"*■  ^ 
replace   the   guards   of  last   years.     At    Yedo  wc  arc 
checking  the  uneasy  feeling  which  had  manifested  itself 
a  fortnight  ago  and  we  are  now  quiet  again.     The 

'  WIioM  hosK  wu  ntii  lo  ihc  I.cc»iion  on  the  Bluff.  Vokoliiina. 
'  The  Rotmt^  Utwcen  Vokohnmn  muI  Tokio. 
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p;irttes  nho  uflVonted  Captain  Stanhope  and  others  on 
the  Tokaido  turn  out  to  be  ladies  of  the  Court,'  and 
hence  the  delay  of  the  Government  in  Riving  up  their 
names.  The  Mikado,  not  unnaturally,  did  not  like  hi« 
wives  to  be  made  the  subject  of  public  comment 
However,  a  very  ample  apolc^jy  has  been  made  and 
all  is  square  again, — especially  as  all  trains  and  pro- 
cessions ROW  meeting  foreigners  on  the  Tokaido  are 
very  careful  how  they  behave  to  [them]. 

Adventure  arrived  two  days  ago  at  Yokohama,  and 
Lady  Kcppel,  who  went  up  at  once  to  the  Legiition. 
...  I  shall  go  down  to>morrow  to  see  her.  She  has 
with  her  a  flag  lieutenant,  man  and  woman  servant, 
and  two  children.  Admiral  has  gone  on  to  Peking, 
but  will  be  here  soon. 

The  official  correspondence  must  tiow  be  resumed: — 

I  rc|xirtcd  in  my  previous  despatches  of  the  13th 
and  29th  April  and  of  the  13th  May  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  daiinios  had  offered  to  place  their  lands 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Mikado.  The  question  was 
referred  by  His  Majesty  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  then  about  to  a.'ucmble  at  Ycdo,  and  after 
protracted  discussion  the  following  result  has  been 
arrived  at — 

I  Us  Majesty  has  seen  fit  to  accept  the  offer,  and  has 
made  known  the  decision  in  the  enclosed  Decree.  He 
has  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  all  the  daimios  the 
title  of  Chihanji.  which  may  be  translated  '  Prefect  of 
the  Clan,'  and  they  will  in  future  govern  their  respective 
territories  in  the  name  of  the  Mrkada  Many  details 
remain  to  be  arranged  as  to  the  eniplo>-ment  of  their 
revenues  and  the  degree  of  authorit>'  with  which  they 
will  contintie  to  be  invested.  As  a  preliminary  measure 
a  new  assessment  of  all  their  lands  has  been  called  for, 
the  returns  of  which  are  expected  to  be  sent  in  by  the 
close  of  the  year. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  this  measure  be 
I  Ttwt  b,  ^  <x>mt,  ibt  aticndkiiu  ta  iheii  ir*in- 
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carried  out  it  will  have  the  effect,  as  stated  in  the 
Decree,  of  consolidating  tlic  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  daimiatc  or  prefecture,  instead  of  having 
a  separate  autonomy  of  its  own,  will,  in  future,  form  a 
section  of  one  great  whole,  and  one  general  system  of 
law  and  administration,  working  from  an  acknowledged 
centre,  will  be  introduced. 

Thi-s  voluntary  subordination  of  this  authority  to 
that  of  the  Mikado  was  supported  by  341  daimios, 
and  dissented  frnm  by  only  seventeen,  who  represented 
about  onc-fourtccnth  of  the  value  of  the  fiefs.  The 
Government  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
measure  was  generally  desired,  directed  these  seventeen 
to  conform  their  procccdiuRs  to  those  of  the  other 
daimios.  and  the  order  ajipears  to  have  been  uniformly 
obeyed. 

Another  important  decree  has  appeared  abolishing 
the  distinction  between  the  order  of  nobles  known  as 
kiig^,  who  composed  the  hierarchical  court  of  the 
Mikado  prior  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  daimios,  or,  as  the>'  have  hitherto  been 
tCTmed,  territorial  nobles.  Both  classes  have  now 
been  blended  into  one  order,  to  l>e  termed  kasoku 
or  nobles,  and  in  future  the  title  of  '  Daimio,"  which 
has  become  familiar  to  foreigners,  will  cease  to  be 
used  by  Japanese. 

By  a  third  Decree  the  Government  have  reserved  to 
themselves  the  approval  of  all  the  appointments  or 
offices  held  under  the  Chihanji  (late  daimios),  which  is 
another  obvious  step  towards  the  subordination  of  all 
the  local  administrations  to  that  of  the  central  Govcm- 
roent. 

These  measures  having  been  determined  on,  the 
Chihanjis  are  commencing  to  lea\'e  Ycdo,  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  them  in  their  .several  territories  or  prefect- 
ures. They  left  these  territories  as  semi -independent 
princes,  and  thi^y  now  return  to  go\em  them  as 
functionaries  deputed  bj'  the  general  Government. 
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iKdi)  Mr   Student    Interpreter    Hall '    has   translated    a 

iKT.  4:        Japanese  pamphlet  in  three  parts,  called  the  '  Fuku-ko- 

T"!''".  Ron'  (A  Return   to  the  Ancient  Regime).     In  the 

I'.nrl  (if  ^  .  .  ,     , 

Clnrcncliin       first  part  the  writer  reviews  the  causes  of  the  recent 

V'"  R  revolution  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  position  which  the 

{cxir.)  Mikado  has  resumed.     He  maintains  that  the  move- 

ment is  essentially  national,  and  that  instead  of  being 
the  work  of  a  few  daimios,  it  had  its  origin  among  the 
lower  classes  and  spread  from  them  to  the  upper. 
A  few  extracts  only  can  be  given  here : — 
/■utu-io-        The  present  return  to  the  ancient  rule  is,  both  in  its 

*""  ''^  ^^'      oricrin  and  issue,  the  very  reverse  of  the  former.     This 

mm  imhe  ^  .       ■  >        i  1  .       ■ 

.\ncimi  time  it  IS  the  people  themselves  who  have  originated 

Ki^mc)  the  proposal  of  undivided  allegiance   to   the  Mikado. 

They  read  aright  the  lesson  of  the  failure  of  Genko.- 

Startcd  in  the  first  instance  by  the  renins,  the  movement 

gradually  spread  among  the  kerais,  from  the  kcrais  it 

reached  the  karo,  from   the  karo  it  was  communicated 

to  the  daimios ;  thus,  initiated  by  the  people,'  and  thus 

encigctically  propagated,  it  grew  and  spread  daily,  until 

at  length  it  resulted  almost,  as  it  were,  spontaneously, 

in  a  return  to  the  old   form  of  Government.      Hence, 

even    if  the   Mikado  were   now  to  change  his  policy. 

since  the  opinion  of  the  people  n-ould   not  concur  in 

the  change,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Government  should 

ai^ain  revert  to  the  militarj-  class.  .  .  . 

...  If  we  look  closeh"  into  the  method  of  working 

of  the   new  Government,  we  find    that   in  all  matters, 

c\fn  to  the  least  important,  the  daimios  are  first  con- 

.•:ultcd.  and  the  decision   of  the   Mikado   gii-en   after- 

war\ls.     That   this   is  the  \-erj-   ideal  of  national  and 

iininrtial   govemmfnt   requires   no  words   of  mine  to 

ilomonstrate.     The   promoters    of  this    administration 

, re\ohition  ?^  won."  undoubtedly  Sat-mma,  Choshiu.  and 

'    Vti  ',  (.',  H.'.'l,  wh-'  !>ri.-A!!!<  A.-Iir.^:  I.i;v.r.rM  Sccrctaiy  ir.  ;>Sa.  .\c;:rg 
Tuiij^c  J".  V>'K.  hinii  in  iSSS.  «n.!  U  no*  C.-r.*-.:!  j;  Hjt«!j:c:. 

'  Aa  jI'..:-i,T.   -.xrhi;--  :.'   ;V.o  0:v;-    »i:    :hj!   la^e-.i  usiet  :>.;■  K-r.f'ir.i 

V"'  IXiiiT'* :~  ■^'■'  ■»•' .-  ■-•■'  -.-et-.v,*.  A.:-.  I  ;;i-:;;;. 
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Tosa.  .  .  .  Ex-cn  if  the  daiinios  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces were  011  this  occaition  to  fuil  in  bringing  about 
a  return  to  the  old  order  of  thing-i,  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  northern  provinces  would  rise  and 
accomplish  it.  If  it  i»  a.ske<l  from  what  cause  this 
state  of  affairs  arose,  I  reply  simpl)'  from  the  Shogun- 
atc  being  in  the  dark,  while  the  people  were  en- 
lightened as  to  the  question  of  allegiance.  Hence, 
even  if  the  Shogunatc  could  make  its  power  felt  {to 
check  the  movement)  two  or  three  times,  still  it  is 
certain  that  in  two  or  three  years  a  return  to  the 
ancient  system  would  inevitably  take  place. 

Such,  then,  lieing  the  true  state  of  tlie  ca-ie,  it  is 
obvious,  whether  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
w  in  that  of  the  events  and  tendencies  of  the  present, 
that  if  we  do  not  espouse  the  cause  of  allegiance  to 
4c  Mikado  wc  shall  subject  ourselves  to  vicissitudes 
l»th  from  within  and  from  without.  That  is  to  say,  it 
rests  with  ourselves  whether  wc  shall  voluntarily  adopt 
tHs  course,  or  have  it  forced  upon  us  both  by  the 
Populace  of  our  own  provinces  and  by  tlie  forces  of  the 
province  which  adhere  to  the  Mikada 

.Again,  it  k  ai|;ued  that  '  if  we  wish  to  make 
O"**  provinces  flourishing  and  our  forces  strong,  we 
ntURt  abstain  from  meddling  n'ith  Imperial  questions.' 
This  is  the  very  reserae  of  the  truth.  Men  like 
SatKuma,  ChOshiu,  and  Tosa  have  laboured  heart  and 
wul  in  behalf  of  the  Empire,  and  the  immense  cx- 
(*ndiiure  they  have  thereby  ungrudgingly  incurred  is  a 
matter  of  notortet>'.  Yet  the  provinces  of  these  three 
d*iniios  are  increa.ting  in  pro-iperity  every  day,  their 
Ssncte  growing  more  powerful ;  wlule,  on  the  contrary, 
^*i  majority  of  the  daimios  on  the  other  side  are 
'"  straitened  circumstances.  Whence  arises  the  differ- 
^"^^  ?  Simply  from  the  fact  that  in  these  three 
P***vtnccs.  lord  and  retainer,  .seeing  eye  to  eye.  have 
™*de  loyalty  to  the  Mikado  the  basis  of  their  policy, 
*"*!  have   thence  been  able  to  devote   their  united 
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1869  energies   to    the   development    of  their    financial    and 

'*■'■  *'         other  resources.     From  one  cause  or  another,  it  is  a 

positive   fact   that   unless   loyalty   to   the    Mikado    be 

accepted  as  a  fundamental  principle,  lord  and  retainer 

cannot  agree  together. 

Be  it  obser\-ed,  that  to  revere  the  Sovereign  who  is 
entitled  to  our  reverence,  this  is  the  only  true  loyalty. 

The  foregoing  principle  was  early  recognized  by 
the  Princes  of  Mito.'  They  communicated  it  to  the 
Shogunate,  but  their  advice  was  not  attended  to.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  punished  for  having  given  it. 

.  ,  .  We  frequently  hear  it  said,  '  That  western 
countries  are  not  stupid  like  the  ancient  Moko ;  *  on 
the  contrary'  their  ability  distances  all  comparison  with 
the  Japanese.  To  recognize  this  you  have  only  to 
look  at  their  splendid  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  great 
guns  and  men-of-war,  and  the  ingenuity  and  perfection 
of  their  machiner>-.' 

I  replj' :  '  That  the  national  characteristic  of  the 
western  barbarians  is,  prc^jress  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  ; 
that  of  the  Japanese,  a  regard  for  right  before  everj-- 
thing  else,  a  distinction  known  to  every  child  in  the 
nurserj-.  As  e\er^-  countrj-  excels  in  some  arts  and  i^; 
dcficiait  in  others,  it  is  inc\ntable  that  there  should  be 
mutual  advantages  and  disadvantages.  They  have  the 
art  of  making  laige  guns  and  men-of-war ;  we.  the  art 
of  making  first-rate  .'^words  and  spears.  Why  should 
we  suppose  that  thej-  are  in  any  degree  superior  to  us  ? " 

Again  it  is  said :  '  There  are  people  who  talk  o\ 
putting  dol^^l  Buddhism  ;  but  since  that  system  was 
introduced  in  the  thirteenth  \-ear  of  the  Emperor  Kim- 
mci,  its  doctrines  have  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  unintcrruptedlj'  for  about  1 300  j'ears, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  put  it  down  in  a  daj.' 

I    reply  :     "  From     antlquitj-    to    the    present    da\- 
there  have  been  from  time  to  time  men  who  advocated 
the   suppressioii   of  Buddhism ;    but    as    they    merely 
'  Set  noi«  on  jx  47.  '  Mongols. 
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ulked  of  it  And  never  attempted  to  put  the  measure 
bto  execution,  it  eventually  fell  thruutjh.  Now  for 
patting  down  error  there  is  nothing,  on  the  whole,  like 
disseminating  the  truth.  By  "  the  truth  "  I  mean  the 
gicat  ^tcin  of  the  nagcs  [Ginfucianism].  Hence  the 
Emperor  will  presently  found  a  university  and  appoint 
{nofessors  to  give  instructions  in  the  courses  of 
hmanity,  morality,  etitjucttc,  wisdom,  obedience, 
hiuniiit)-,  fidclitj',  and  sincerity.  When  this  !s  done, 
tiie  people  all  throughout  the  country  will  abandon 
cnor,  and  embrace  the  truth,  and  Buddhism  will  die 
(Wl  of  itself.  Unless  the  true  system  be  widely  taught 
»d  prop^ated,  not  only  Buddhism,  but  also  ihe  two 
peat  evil  sects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  will 
become  difficult  to  suppress.' 

.  .  .  That  men  of  pre-eminent  merit  should  occupy 

fte  position  of  superiors,  and   issue  rules  to   the   iri- 

feior  people,  and  that  the  inferior  people  should  yield 

obedience  to  these  rules,  is  at  once  in  strict  accordance 

Wlh  natural   principles,   and  productive  of  order ;  on 

4e  other  hand,  that  men  of  the  highest  abilities  and 

"nsed  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  should  not  occupy  the 

PWition    of    superiors,    whilv    men    who    arc     utterly 

"Mtpia]  to  its  duties  do,  is  at  once  in  contravention  of 

Wural  principles  and  productive  of  confusion.     Now, 

^  small   band   of  men  at  present  in  office,  who  have 

^<CT  chosen  from  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  and  elsewhere,  are 

•nC  ablest   men   of  this  age,  who,  by   reason   of  the 

'^wtanoe  they  can   render  to  the  Kmperor,  and  tlieir 

'"tiniatc  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  people,  are 

f^sfly  of  the  calibre  required  for  official  posts  in  the 

^itmrnent  of  the  countr>'. 

[  cannot  refrain  from  adding  an  extract  or  two  from 

****ier  instructive  pamphlet  of  the  time,  cntitleil  '  Han- 

j7*'l'Thc  Clans' :  A  Discussion),  likewise  translated  by 

^'  HilL     Sir  Harry  encouraged  his  officers  to  take  up 

2*^  subjects  and  work  them  out,  a  plan  to  which  the 

"*  "feoks  owe   very   touch   of  their  interest,   and   the 

1  K 
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lUti'i  TranniutiiiHS  uf  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan — the  earlier 
■''  ^'  volurnt^M  III  IciiMt  —  moat  of  their  value.  A  favourite 
r:MH|(iin,  t'Hi,  wfiH  to  Htart  diHCUSstons  on  the  many  novel 
Ntilijrctit  K\\f  (Irumiitic  cuurHc  of  Japanese  events  furnished, 
hi  whirh  Sir  Hurry  would  act  as  general  adversary,  and 
hi  tliU  wiiy  not  only  was  the  interest  of  the  younger 
inriiilicrH  of  the  Legation  in  their  work  greatly  increased, 
Init  iniporlunt  ncccnsionn  were  also  made  to  what  may 
lio  tfrincd  thu'  Lp^fiition  stock  of  knowledge  on  Japanese 
iDuttrrs,  tt  U  (mixMsiblc  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this 
mrthnd  UM  nn  aid  in  the  conduct  of  British  diplomacy  in 
Jtiimii,     The  following;  is  from  the  'Han-Ron*: — 

Thi'  jjrrtit  ninjority  of  the  feudal  lords  are  gener- 
iill)"  jH-rsons  who  have  been  born  and  nurtured  in  the 
f^tthisinn  of  the  women's  apartments ;  who  have  been 
fhcriiUtxl  Hs  tcniirrly  as  if  they  were  delicate  oma- 
int-nts  of  jewels  or  [wirls ;  who,  e\en  when  they  have 
^Titwn  \\y>  to  inuit  s  estate,  still  e:chibit  all  the  traits 
of  ('hiKUuHxl ;  hav'inj;  never  mastered  the  details  of 
Imsioes.-*,  ihe\"  Iwl  no  sense  of  responsibilitj-  in 
Al'lirvMvhint;  atViirs  of  State.  Leading  a  life  of  leisun; 
thr\'  s«i,v<x\t  tv>  the-  inheritance  of  their  ancestors. 
V\'ilh  their  bvKlies  clad  in  gorgeous  appareL  they  fetl 
i(\>t  the  winter's  Nast.  and  know  not  that  men  pine  of 
sta»valivt\  ami  vX'lvL  With  the  beautj"  of  their  wi\T» 
,itKt  \,\>nv'«l»>nc<  jirr*>-<\i  bctorc  them,  and  the  st.'ucds  of 
m«<K'  AiKt  ivwnvy  riT'j:!!!^;  in  their  ears»  thej-  leave  ro 
d'.-vijv  ■.>f  the  heart  unjXJtti'wd-  Even  now  tfa.i:  the 
^ynu>^'^»s  ^■(  iS.'i):  ^leclitte  have  unmetakabiy  sec  ir. 
ltK">  arv  itih.'o:  ■•■nV  vi^  the  rtVostres  rfiat  ;■«  retsaL-r 
tv'  be  cxhaastevi.  -\s  w-seiy  iriigfc;  tfce>-  rf^y  ^  ^^ 
jl^v-s  vi  •-■'■''^■-'^^ua.'  yvu;*:,  ^t  «ek  aom  &e  niiries  the 
S,v<r  v'i  ::'M!!vrtx;t>\  A:ic  :n  the  satne  dSs^irni-  jr^ 
:V,-«.'  *?K.\  :S.^;^^  Je^griaWU  v-ossaj*.  are  her:  rf  ^,xx 
■Mty.'s  ,Hf  :-:k  i^ejit  esciws.  Not  cnly  an;  rie  '.cris. 
bii;  *.v<>xs  xs^.'  such  js  .ire  h«n;  iies»:rbe>i.  Hjec; 
:V  .-rfivv*  i.e  o-t-scxiiy  •!;!»•  by  ain^uaiifre-i  3ier.  irc 
.-.I'-jj-'C-vir  s  •*.'    -Ik  j^  3^-  ieiy  -LI  xcaanpc?  a:  siryt^ss 
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iL  How,  pray,  while  things  remain  in  this  condition, 
OS  my  scheme  for  promotitij;  the  prosperity  or  power 
of  the  nation  be  concerted  or  carried  out  ? 

Generally  speaking,  the  practice  of  selecting  gifted 
den  by  popular  suffrage  prevails  widely  in  all  the 
«ili|^tencd  countries  of  the  West,  but  there,  being  an 
iwitutiDn  (^  long  standing,  it  is  familiar  even  to 
diildrea  Yet  our  own  clans  have  not  yet  hciird  of 
ihe  existence  of  this  custom.  Hence,  although  it  is  an 
eminently  ingenious  device,  there  are  always  sure  to  be 
•ioiti  within  a  clan  ;  although  it  is  an  essential  iy  en* 
lightened  custom,  a  clan  is  never  altogether  wanting  in 
dod-boppers,  and  for  an  intelligent  man  to  explain  the 
<tn)Cc  to  Uockhcads,  or  for  an  enlightened  Chief  to 
*t)ri:  out  the  custom  with  senseless  retainers,  is  just 
^XK&  as  much  use  as  asking  a  blind  man  whether  he 
preferred  a  subdued  tint  or  a  bright  one,  or  consulting 
Jdcaf  man  as  to  whether  a  note  should  be  sharp  or 
flit  Thus  it  is  that  the  common  mass  generally  never 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  matter  ;  and  when  at  times 
ibeydo  receive  ortlers  to  hold  an  election,  either  they 
'«c  according  to  their  own  personal  likings  or  grudges, 
"itbout  cither  looking  for  qualifications  or  objecting  to 
'be  want  of  them  ;  or  they  choose  from  among  tlieir 
■■etodiatc  acquaintances,  according  to  tlie  strength  of 
■^  intimacy,  neither  singling  out  the  men  of  talent 
oor  jibing  out  the  incapablcs. 

Many  other  very  interesting  and  instnictivc  documents 
*<  to  be  found  in  the  IJIuc-liooks.  Among  them  Mr 
■^Son's  translations  of  debates  in  the  Japanese  so-called 
'*di*n>cnt  are  especiall)''  noteworthy,  concerned  as  they 
*<  not  merely  with  constitutional  questions,  but  also  witli 
*ii  tational  customs  as  harakiri  and  the  wearing  of  two 
"wds,  which  together  might  be  said  to  constitute  the 
^'^trntia  of  Old  Japan  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  the 
^ove^uoted  pamphlets  was  as  untrustworthj-  as  their 
^  was  futila     What  the  position  of  the  Mikado  really 
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tlM9  w»  hill  already  been  stated.  But  the  one  tenet  of  the 
*'*'  Shinto  faith,  reverence  for  the  Mikado,  embedded  in  a 
matrix  of  ConfudanUm,  formed  the  only  political  philo- 
sophy the  leaden  of  the  so-called  Restoration  had  any 
knowledge  of.  It  will  be  seen  that  et-ents  soon  uught 
them  iU  insufficiency.  Almost  from  the  outset,  indeed,  a 
Ntrong  party  in  the  new  Government  showed  by  their  acts 
that,  within  certain  iimit-s  they  fairly  understood  the 
political  principles  that  underlie  western  systems  of  law 
and  order.  As  illustrative  of  their  ready  apprehen^cion  of 
novel  ideas,  an  extract  may  be  given  from  a  sort  of 
Handbook  of  Civic  Duty,  published  by  the  Government 
under  the  title  of  'Imperial  Precepts,"  and  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  Kmpira  The  whole  of  this  curious  docu- 
ment was  translated  by  Mr  Mitford,  and  will  be  found 
appended  to  Sir  Harr)'  Farkes'  despatch  of  the  25th 
June  1869: — 

Now,  ibc  spirit  of  the  present  differs  from  the  spirit  of 
the  past  The  countries  of  the  world  have  joined 
themselves  In  a  relationship  of  peace  and  friendship. 
Steamers  are  sent  round  the  world  heedless  of  stonny 
waves  or  of  foul  winds.  The  communication  between 
lands  dutant  ten  thousand  mile«  from  one  another  is 
u  that  between  neighbours.  Country  competes  with 
COUnlr>'  in  pniditcini;  riflct  and  gum  and  machinery, 
and  each  revolves  plans  for  it.s  own  advantage  and 
profit.  Each  vies  with  the  other  in  devising  schemes 
to  obtain  the  n)aiter>';  each  exerts  itself  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  its  armies  ;  each  and  every  one  strives 
to  invent  warlike  contrivances.  But  in  spite  of  all  this 
there  is  a  great  principle  existing  all  over  the  world. 
which  prevents  civilized  countries  from  being  lightly 
and  lawlc-s&ly  attacked.  This  principle  is  called  Inter- 
natkMud  Law.  How  much  the  more,  then,  would  our 
divine  country,  the  institutions  of  which  excel  those  of 
all  other  countries,  be  tuniir^  her  back  upon  the  sacred 
pncepts  established  by  the  heavenly  anoeston  of  the 
Emperor,  should  ^tc  be  gudt>'  of  violent  and  lawless 


aci5 !    Such  a  thing  would  be  the  greatest  shame  and 

[  diigracc  to  the  country  of  the  gods.     Hence  it  is  that 

like  Emperor  has  extended  a   faithful  alliance  to  those 

I  foreigners  who  come  here  lawfully  and    rightly,  and 

ibty  are  allowed  free  and  uninterrupted  access  to  this 

oomitry.     Following  this  example  set  by  the  Emperor, 

Lhis  subjects,    when  they  receive  no  insult   from  the 

I  fixcigncr,  should  observe  the  same  principle,  and  refrain 

I  Iroin  Mows  and  fighting.     If  by  any  chance  we  should 

lie  put  to  shame  before  the  foreigner,  it  is  hard  to  say 

[irtiat  consequences  may  ensue. 

lo   the    following    document,    also    translated     by 

Mitford,   the    principles   set    out    tn    the    foregoing 

are    developed    in    a    manner    that    strikingly 

'ihubatcs  the  truth  of  the  contention  (which  was  also 

Sir  Harrj'  Parkes')  thiit  there  never  was  any  intelligent 

tppoution    to    foreign    intercourse    on    the    part   of  the 

JifMesc.      \\'hat  opposition  was  oflTcrcd  by  such  men 

«  lu-akura  and  Sanjo,  and  by  other  statesmen  of  like 

olibrc,  was    due    to   an    ignorance   on    their   part,  un< 

nudable    at    the    time,   of   the  western   1^'orld    and    its 

**fs.     The  outbursts  of  fanaticism   were  rarely   if  ever 

aancctcd    with    an>'    influential     personage — excepting 

tfn)rs  Xariaki,  the  old   Prince  of  Mito.'     The  Govem- 

■DCtt,  it  mu.>it  be   remembered,  that  issued   these  mani- 

faioes  was  largely  composed  of  the  very  men  who,  before 

■ftqf  came  into   contact   with  foreigners,   were  tlic  most 

•Ittenniaed    advocates    of  expulsion.       It  was   the  far- 

^0Md  and  courageous  policy  of  the  British  Minister  in 

tl6;  and  i  S68,  based  upon  the  accurate  information  he 

ttoined  through  such  men  as  Satow,  Aston,  and  Mitford, 

ifeM  convinced  the  nearest  advisers  of  the  Mikado  of  their 

jn-^Likc,  and  not  only  paved  the  way  for  the  restoration 

ivaa  to  the  great  family  of  nations,  but  made  the 

I D  of  the  Empire  possible. 

^k  wu  aid  lo  lime  bcrii  origlnall]'  r*vminibtc  to  foiv!^  inlti- 

*■  kan  tcei  X  Idler  to  Amctica  InvilinK  i  vj%ii  la  Jipitn,  which 

fk  by  ComniaJoic  Tcny  (>.«c   Mi  Clemciii'i  ai»aDnt,  died 

It. 
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I  vii'i     Seventeen  Subjects  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  washing 
'■'  ■  ■! '  away  t/ic  Shame  of  our  Country  in  regard  to  Foreigti 

Relations, 

1.  From  ancient  times  till  the  present  day  the 
iliieation  of  opening  or  closing  the  country  has  been  a 
fretiiient  theme  of  debate.  Are  the  barbarians  birds  or 
beaHtH  with  whom  wc  ought  not  to  associate?  or,  seeing 
that  our  country  is  not  really  rich  and  strong,  should 
we  take  of  their  surplus  to  supply  our  deficiencies  and 
then  .iwcf  p  them  away  ?  or,  shall  we  change  our  teach- 
ing altogether  to  the  western  fashion,  opening  schools 
for  the  acquisition  of  western  accomplishments,  and 
ma.stering  the  arts  of  gunnery  and  of  shipbuilding, 
and,  when  wc  have  done  this,  drive  them  utterly 
from  the  country?  or,  shall  we  cut  the  barbarians 
ikiwn  ?  AH  sorts  of  schemes  of  this  nature  have  been 
deb<tti.\l  down  to  the  present  day.  If  Japan  is  to  be 
ojiemHl.  shall  we  keep  up  our  foreign  relations  as  they 
at  present  exist,  or  shall  wc  place  them  upon  a  new 
ami  ditTerent  footing? 

2.  If  it  be  determine<l  that  Japan  should  be  closed, 
<mght  the  for«gners  to  be  expelled  with  decision,  or 
shall  we  «:ut  down  and  slay  the  foreigners  who  are 
living  here  ?  and  when  they  come  to  fight  us  (in  revenge 
fi>r  this\  what  will  be  the  proper  way  for  us  to  meet 

jt.  If  when  the  foreigiieni  come  with  their  armies  to 
invade  us  ami  we  have  no  soldiers  read>-  to  oppose 
then),  our  i.xvj.>le  and  the  Kmperors  house  tall  together 
to  risi-  no  inv're.  what  theti  ? 

4,  It",  \ihen  the  time  a.'i;'.es  tor  us  to  stru^ie  ■v-th 
th<'  'orv'^ners.  there  shou'.d  be  persons  to  mise  the 
cxti^vTo inar>-  ar\;ui:!e!;t  that  we  oui^h:  r:ot  t-?  pi:  ■.-ur 
-.olO--'.'' -i  A-"^!  our  strei;;;th  against  tJ:er;,  how  shall  we 
S.-  .iblo  :.■  hold  suoh  lar^guo^' 

5  V.  ■:  S.'  i.kv;o-ed  ^-'  ciose  the  -jorts.  wher-  the  r::r.e 
*.Vini.-<   vr   us  fj  :»^h:.   ::■   -vhat  vr."  :::ce  sha!',  Mt;  riace 
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our  illustrious  Im|x;n;il  house  in  safety ;  and  how  shall 
wc  protect  it?  What  will  be  the  result  of  our  pre- 
cautions ? 

6.  If  at  the  present  time  there  arc  men  who 
^•iolcntly  murder  innocent  foreigners,  or  who  coin  base 
money,  or  who  borrow  excessive  sums  of  money,  yearly 
and  monthly  piling  up  iniquity  upon  iniquity ;  when 
the  foreigners  shall  have  taken  counsel  together,  and 
set  their  forces  in  motion  to  attack  our  Govennnent. 
and  demand  reparation,  thc>'  will  appropriate  the  open 
ports,  stop  our  shipping  upon  the  seas,  and  take  pos- 
session  of  our  islands ;  and  then  how  shall  we  ward 
them  oflT:  what  device  shall  wc  invent  to  supprcsa 
them? 

7.  It  appears  that  at  the  present  moment  the  party 
in  favour  of  opening  the  ports  are  the  advocates  of 
westeni  civilization,  while  the  party  in  favour  of  closing 
the  ports  advocate  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion. If  one  or  the  other  policy  U  to  be  adopted  once 
for  all,  which  of  these  t«o  will  it  be  fitting  that  we 
should  determine  and  fix  upon? 

8.  At  a  juncture  like  the  present  how  will  it  answer 
in  the  end  to  make  our  Shinto  religion  the  religion 
practised  in  truth  and  in  fact  by  the  whole  people  of 
Japan  ? 

9.  When  tlie  policy  to  be  pursued  is  adopted,  will 
that  of  opening  or  that  of  closing  the  countr>'  be  best 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  on  nhich  side 
will  ihe  advantage  or  disadvantage,  the  gain  or  loss, 
shou'  themselves  in  the  end  ? 

1 0.  The  object  of  the  Treaties  between  Japan  and 
other  countries  was  to  promote  friendship  and  com- 
merce between  our  people  and  foreigners.  For  the  last 
few  j-ears  foreign  countries  have  \ied  with  one  another 
in  sending  their  fleets  and  soldiers  to  reside  in  Japan 
for  the  protection  of  their  people :  should  any  trouble 
arise  thc>'  will  send  out  their  troops  in  a  moment  to 
protect   the  dilTerent   places  at  which  they  reside.     At 
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i»09  the    present    moment    there    are    some    3000    British 

*'''■  *'  troops  here.  The  next  in  number  to  these  are  the 
French.  ...  As  yet  our  illustrious  and  divine  country 
has  not  been  brought  into  contempt  berore  the 
foreigners.  .  .  .  The  present  danger  is  lest  we  should 
ckII  on  ourselves  that  contempt.  .  .  . 

I  r .  During  the  last  few  years  several  tens  of  foreign 
merchants  have  been  murdered,  and  for  every  man  so 
murdered  the  foreign  Governments  have  increased  their 
forces,  until  they  have  reached  their  present  large 
numbers.  As  these  murders  increase  they  will  in  the 
same  proportion  add  to  their  troops  and  fortify  them- 
selves more  and  more.  What  measures  shall  we  adopt 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  ? 

1 3.  If  as  the  years  and  months  roll  on  foreigners 
continue  to  be  murdered,  and  in  this  way  foreign  forces 
arc  augmented  until  all  the  ports  are  filled  by  them, 
this  will  be  the  greatest  pollution  and  di^^ce  that 
could  befall  our  divine  country.  As  it  is  we  bear  an 
evil  name  before  the  nations  of  the  world.  Animated 
by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  samurais  of  Japan,  how  shall  we 
wipe  out  the  blot  of  these  misdeeds  in  sight  of  the  world  ? 

I  3.  The  presence  of  these  foreign  troops  points  to 
the  impotence  of  our  Go\-emment  to  pre3er\-e  peace 
and  to  protect  nati\-e  and  foreigner.  It  is  proclaimed 
that,  until  the  pow^r  of  life  and  death,  of  giving  and  of 
taking  away,  belongs  to  the  Government,  the  troops 
cannot  be  sent  back  to  their  re<^)cct!\-e  countries.  This 
j\iwTr  of  lifc  and  death,  of  gi\ing  and  of  taking  away, 
i^  the  prcrc^tix-c  of  the  Government,  The  preserva- 
titw  of  (leace  and  the  protection  of  native  and  foreigner 
is  the  \-er\-  es.*encc  of  that  which  is  right  and  proper. 
The  principle  of  mutual  relief  and  assistance  is  that 
>i)>.->n  which  Treaties  of  amiij-  shiMiUi  be  obsen-ed.  .At 
the  present  iTx^ment  wf  ha\'e  come  to  such  a  point  thai 
we  are  ttiti">red  by  fordgn  countri«:  a.<  to  our  o»ti 
internal  t>o1jc>-.  What  good  scheme  -.hall  mo  Adopt  to 
I1J0I  oiil  this  shame? 


14.  In  the  day3  of  the  Shogun's  Govcniment  the 
power  of  life  and  of  death,  the  power  of  dismissal  from, 
and  nomination  to,  office,  was  In  tht:  hands  of  loi\- 
persons.  ThLi  caused  the  restoration  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Kmpcror.  How  shall  wc  guide  our  chariot 
clear  of  the  rut  in  which  that  which  preceded  us  was 
oKTtumcd  ? 

I  J.  The  Representatives  of  Foreign  Powers  when 
ihcy  go  through  the  streets  or  in  the  countrj-  arc  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  soldiers ;  what  mcan<i  ^hall  we 
adopt  to  put  an  end  to  this  irn^larity?  or  shall  we 
lake  no  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ? 

i6.  It  ha«  happened  thai  when  the  officers  or 
wldicrs  of  the  cities,  clans  and  district  towns,  fall  in 
wih  foreigners  on  the  high  road,  disturbances  ha\x 
occurred  ;  ivhat  mc;in.s  shall  be  adopted  to  punish  such 
oflences?  or,  indeed,  has  the  Government  the  power  to 
F*Biish  them  ?  When  foreigners  ask  these  questions 
flow  can  wc  give  them  a  true  and  faithful  answer  ? 

17.  If  it  be  desired  to  decide  clearly  between  peace 
*^  war,  an  earnest  and  determined  efTorl  is  necessary 
m  either  case.  If  our  energies  arc  relaxed  for  one 
■"g'estcp,  wc  shall  suddenly  be  precipitated  into  the 
misifortunes  consequent  upon  our  w,int  of  rlecisii^n,  and 
^  power  of  the  Government  will  fall  into  the  hands 
'^  Unprincipled  persons.  Therefore,  is  it  not  desirable 
"^i  the  question  of  peace  or  war  should  be  decided 
^"'ce  for  all  ? 

Tbc  above  questions  are  of  all  importance  at  the 
Present  moment  They  must  be  treated  with  honesty 
^''d  sinceritj-,  and  we  earnestly  beg  you  to  settle  these 
""ojects,  conducting  your  dclilwrations  in  accordance 
*>lh  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Despite  its  length,  no  apolog>-  is  required  for  inserting 
■  abwe  document,  which  marks  the  official  end  of  anti- 
fanaticism.  In  a  later  despatch  (9th  August)  the 
'^tish  Minister  was  able  to  announce  to  Lord  Clarendon 
ippcarance  of  the  last  trace  of  hostilitj*: — 
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■IK9         I  lately  took  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out   to  the 
*^'*'        Prime  MinislCT  that  I  had  noticed  that  the  members 
made  occasional  use  in  their  debates  of  the  ofTensive 
word  '  barb;irian  '  in  allusion  to  foreigners,  and   I  re- 
quested thiit  thi.s  discourtesy  might  be  discountenanced 
by  the  Government     The  Prime  Minister  assured  roc 
without  hesitation  that  he  had  not  noticed  this  practice 
until    I    had   mentioned  it.  and    that   he   would    Uikc 
prompt  measures  to  ensure  its  discontinuance. 
When    the   datmios    gave    hack    their    fiefs    to   the 
Mikado— to  use  the   language  of  Restoration  historians 
— they  made  no  great  sacrifice.     In  the  first  place  the 
movement  viss  not  theirs,  scarcely  even  did  it  originate 
with   tltcir   hard  or  hereditary  councillors,  it  proceeded 
mainly  from  the  understrappers  who  did   the  real   work 
of  the  clan,  especially  the  ydnin  or  business-agent  class. 
Next,  the    cession   was   in   great  part   if  not  wholly  in- 
tended as  8  means  of  escape  from   the  supremacy  or 
overlordship  of  the  Shogun.      In  an  admirable  essay  on 
Modern  Japanese  Legal  Institutions'   Mr  Masujima  puts 
the  case  forcibly  enough.     *  The  authors '  (of  the  Revolu- 
tion), he  writes,  '  hai|  each  one  end  in  view.      Belonging 
to  certain   predominant  feudal  clans,  each  set  out  with 
the  object  of  o\'erthrowing  the  Shogun  and  placing  hi.^ 
own  clan  in  power.     But  then  these  identical  intentions 
of  course  clashed  with  one  another.      None  of  the  clan.« 
wa.<i  strong  enough    to   make    itself  supreme  over  the 
others  and  take  the  place  of  the  Tokugawa  govemraeiil.' 
Hence   some   sort    of  federation,   an   oligarchy  of  clans, 
was — and  still  remains — the  outcome  of  the  Rcii'olution. 
Rut  the  on!)'  model  upon  which  a  new  Government  could 
be  formed  was  the  only  real  Govcmment  that   had  e\-cr 
existed  in  Japan — the  Govcmment  of  the  Kakufu.     The 
Mikado   in    effect  absorbed  the  Toknigawa  overlordship. 
and   the  great  clique  of  the  chief  clans    thu.'^   entered 
into  direct  relat!on.s  with  the  governing  cliques  of  the 
remaining  clans.     No  one  dreamed  of  any  share  in  the 
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Govemmcnt   being   given    to  any  one  who  was  not  a 
>vaniurai,    iiiicl    up    to    a    very   recent    period,    if   not    to 
this  day,  only  a  few  of  the    lowest   offices   have    been 
alloRed    to    men    not   of  samurai    rank.      The   whole 
Empire  became  a  sort  of  magnified  Kwanto  or  Tokugawa 
domain,   the    fonncr   non-feudatory   daimios   or  chikanji 
(provincial  governors),  as  lliey  were  now  termed,  standing 
in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Central  Government  to  that  occu- 
pied by  thcyiwAu'  or  feudatory  barons  towards  the  Shogun. 
The   British   Minister  took  care  not  to  meddle  with 
the  course  of   events,    but   was    a   keen    and    watchful 
obsCTvcr    of    what    was    taking     place.        His    aid    and 
covtoel  were  constantly  sought,  especially  by  the  more 
libtrsl  section  of  the  Govemmcnt,  and   privately  as  well 
as  cActalty  he  gave  them  all  the  support  in  his  power. 
VVitli    such    tact    and    prudence    were    these    services 
rerdercd  that,  although  the  country  was  convulsed  with 
(Action,  no   umbrage   was  caused    in  any   quarter.     The 
ftxient  of  his  assistance  will  never,  probably,  be  fullj- 
^"c*n.    but    it   ma>'   safel>;    be  said   that   to    Sir  Harrj- 
I'afite*,  far  more  than  to  anj'  other  foreigner,  Japan  owed 
'**r  successful    passage   across  the  difficult   days    of   the 
•^tilutionary    period.     In    the    transition    from    Old    to 
N'cw  Japan — a  political  change  unexampled   in   Eastern 
"•Story — England,  through  her  representative,  played  the 

^t  of  a  sagacious  and  disinterested  adviser. 

The  jH  or  anti  -  foreign  sentiment,  though  officially 
was  yet   far  from  extinct: — it   is  not  so   even  in 
**93,  though   it  has    assumed  a  different  form.      But. 
_J*  had  been  the  practice  in  the  earlier  years  of  foreign 

tercourse.  it  was  rather  made  use  of,  as  Mr  Masujima 

Itnits  in  his  essay  already  cited,  bj*  contending  factions 
_^an   adopted   by   any   imjxirtaiit   political    party  as   an 

-ment  of  foreign  polic>-.      In  April,  1 86g,  it  was  arranged 
't  the  Emperor  should  again  quit  Kioto  to  return  to 
t**  Kastem  Capital.     His  train  was  already  on  the  way 

when  a  crowd  of  shimpci  or  body-guards — an    ill-disci- 
,t>Uned,  heterogeneous  body  of  samurai  taken  from  various 
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1869  clans — attempted  to  persuade  him  (that  is  to  overawe  his 
--T.  41  jyjvjjers  into  persuading  him)  to  remain,  and,  when  un- 
successful in  their  endeavours,  insisted  upon  accompanying 
him  to  Ycdo.  The  result  was  a  recrudescence  of  anti- 
foreign  fanaticism  expressed  in  different  forms  of  out- 
r^c  committed  upon  foreigners,  and  somewhat  later  on 
in  the  assa^ination  of  Omura  Masujiro.'  a  Vice-Ministcr 
of  the  War  Department,  on  the  sole  pretext  that  he 
had  '  conformed  himself  to  foreign  customs,'  Sir  Harry, 
su]i|K>rted  by  his  colleagues,  made  strong  representations 
on  the  subject  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  finally 
declared  that  no  business  could  be  transacted  with  the 
authorities  until  some  decided  action  was  taken.  His 
firmness,  which  to  the  more  enlightened  members  of 
the  Government  was  by  no  means  unpleastng,  brought 
about,  as  it  always  had  done,  the  desired  result,  and  a 
notification  was  issued  warning  all  persons,  and  kugt's  and 
daimios  in  particular,  to  refrain  from  committing  certain 
specified  offensive  acts  against  foreigners.  These  ceased 
at  once  and  were  never  renewed. 

Against  the  perils  which  threatened  them  from  their 
own  partisans  the  Government  were  now  anxious  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  Tokugawa  party,  and  in  November 
Kciki  and  Aiiu  were  pardoned  and  an  amnesty  extended 
to  all  their  followers.  So  greatly  had  the  feeling  against 
foreigners  subsided  by  this  time  that  it  was  thought  safe 
for  the  Empress  to  visit  Tokio,  Some  disturbance  was 
feared,  but  the  Kmpress  ma<ie  her  entr>-  without  aiiy 
demonstration  of  the  peculiar  form  of  patriotism  tlicn 
known  is  yamato-damaskii — soul  of  Old  japan — marriiig 
the  ])ageant. 

A  singular  instance  of  what  in  Europe  would  be 
regarded  as  gross  religious  a]>athy  was  afforded  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  by  the  abolition  of  Huddhism  in 
Satsuma,  which  was  accepted,  without  a  murmur,  even 
by  the  Buddhist  priests  themselves.  The  punfication 
of  Shinto  by  eliminating  Buddhist  elements,  which  for 
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is  not  far  to  seek.  Shintu,  as  has  been  shown,  ha^ 
practically  no  creed  beyond  the  simple  doctrine  that 
the  Mikado  is  the  descendant  of  the  Sun-Goddess,  and 
to  such  a  faith  and  its  correlative  duty  of  reverence  and 
obedience  Buddhism  is  not  opposed.  In  Old  Japan  cii'cr}' 
Japanese  was  bom  a  Shintui.<it  and  buried  a  Buddhist ; 
passing  the  intcrv-al  between  birth  and  death  as  a  foUmi-cr 
uf  both  faiths,  or  as  a  Confucianist,  that  is  as  a  follower  of 
neither,  but  ncverthelcsi  not  altogether  as  a  pure  agnostic. 
The  diplomatic  history  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year  (1869}.  inclusive  of  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinbutgh,  may  best  be  given  in  Sir  Harry's  own 
n'ords,  taken  in  part  from  his  despatches,  in  part  from 
his  letters  to  his  wife.  It  has  already  been  ex* 
plained  what  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  Duke's 
visit  were,  and  what  the  apprehensions  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  The  tact  of  the  British  Minister  in  dealing 
with  many  perilous  questions  of  etiquette,  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Japanese  Government  in  unearthing 
precedents,  arc  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  Tlie  visit 
was  a  complete  success,  and  the  achievement  was  one 
which  only  those  who  kncu-  Japan  in  the  sixties,  and 
remember  the  obstinacy  of  China  in  like  matters  then 
and  long  after,  can  properly  appreciate. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  of  the  26th  ultimo,  T*  the 
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reporting  that  His  Majesty  the  Mikado  had  communi- 
catcil  to  me  his  wish  to  receive  His  Royal  Highness  the  y^ 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  *•«■  *j 
Japan,  I  may  now  add  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
continue  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
appear  disposed  to  spare  00  pains  to  render  the 
Prince's  stay  at  the  capital  agreeable  to  him.  Two 
High  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Yokohama  as  soon  as  the  Prince's  arrival  is  reported,  in 
order  to  invite  His  Royal  Highness  to  Yedo  in  the 
name  of  the  Mikadot     The  seaside  palace  has  t>ccn 
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hantlftomely  fitted  up  for  his  reception,  and  furniture 
and  all  the  necessary  appointments  have  been  procured 
at  considerable  expense  rrom  Hongkong. 

At  the  reception  by  the  Mikado  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged that,  after  ttie  formal  part  of  the  ceremony  is 
concluded,  His  Majesty  shall  invite  the  Prince  to  a 
second  meeting  in  one  of  the  summer  pavilions,  when 
the  Mikado  will  sil  and  converse  with  His  Royal 
Highness  with  less  reserve. 

A  scries  of  national  entertainments  will  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  principal 
nobles  will  pay  their  respects  to  His  Royal  Highness. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  had  yeslerdny  with  the 
cx-Primc  Minister  iwakura,  he  observed  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  Prince  had  caused  the  Government 
much  anxious  consideration  ;  for  when  the  subject  was 
first  mooted,  opinion  was  by  no  means  uniform  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  An  intelligent  majorit}-  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Mikado  had,  however,  seen  that  the 
occasion  was  one  which  should  be  profited  by  to  mark 
their  friendly  feeling  towards  Foreign  Powers,  and  their 
readiness  to  promote  more  intimate  relations  with 
them,  although  at  a  sacrifice  of  old  ideas  and  usages. 
In  order,  tlicrcforc,  to  receive  the  Prince  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  England,  the  Mikado 
would  have  to  adopt  a  new  etiquette ;  but  it  afforded 
them  gratification  to  feel  that  these  compliments 
would  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  an  English 
Prince,  and  would  form,  therefore,  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  various  proofs  they  had  received  of  the 
good-will  of  England  and  Her  Majesty's  Government. 


Programnu  of  tht  Prcparathm  fi>r  the  Rtceptien  of  His 
Rt^rai  Highness  tht  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


1.  Previous  to  His  Royal  Highness'  arrival  in 
Japan,  prayers  will  be  offered  up  to  Kan-jin  for  his 
prosperous  voyage. 
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Nolf — Kan-jin,  literally  the  God  of  China.  This  is 
the  rcvi\'al  of  an  extremely  ancient  ceremonial  which 
dates  from  a  time  when  there  was  no  intercourse  with 
abroad,  excepting  with  China  through  Korea.  Kan-jin 
is,  therefore,  the  patron  saint  of  foreigners,  who  arc  all 
united  under  his  protection  with  the  generic  name  of 
Tojin,  or  '  men  of  the  Tanp  Dynasty  of  China.'  .  .  . 

3.  On  His  Royal  Highness  landing  at  Yokohama,  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  will  be  fired.  A  guard  of 
honour  will  present  arms. 

4.  On  the  day  before  His  Royal  Highness' departure 
for  his  residence  at  Yedo.thc  roads  will  be  cleaned  and 
repaired  ;  and  prayers  for  his  safe  journey  will  be  offered 
up  to  the  god  of  roads. 

5.  On  the  day  on  which  His  Royal  Highness  may 
be  expected  to  arrive  in  Yedo,  rcligiou.'*  ceremonies  will 
take  place  at  Shinagawa,  to  exorcise  all  evil  spirits. 
On  His  Royal  Highness'  arrival,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
will  visit  him,  to  inquire  after  his  health. 

6.  The  Royal  Standards  of  England  and  Japan 
will  be  unfurled,  side  by  side,  at  the  Prince's  resi- 
dence: -  .  . 

8.  When  His  Royal  Highness  is  about  to  enter  the 
g&te  of  the  castle,  the  ceremony  called  'Nu.<ia'  will 
take  place. 

Nolt. — 'Nusa'  is  the  sweeping  away  of  evil  influ- 
ences with  a  sort  of  flapper  with  a  hempen  tassel. 

9.  At  the  third  gate,  or  gate  immediately  before  the 
porch  of  the  palace.  His  Koyal  Highness  will  alight 
from  his  carriage,  a  cry  will  be  uttered  bj'  the  heralds, 
to  call  attention  and  enjoin  silence.  .  .  . 

Memorandum  by  Mr  Mitford. 

On  the  4th  September  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinbui^h  had  an  audience  of  the  Mikado, 
accompanied  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Kcppel,  Sir 
Harry  Parkcs,  the  Duke's  equerries,  and  naval  and 
diplomatic  officers. 
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Ohara,  one  of  the  Commisstoncn  app<:Mnted  to  receive 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  was  ordered  by  the  Mikado 
to  escort  His  Ko>-al  Highness  to  the  csstle.  .  .  . 

On  arrivin];  at  the  castle  His  Royal  Highness' 
carriage  was  driven  through  the  third  or  innermost 
gate.  .  .  . 

On  alighting  from  his  carriage.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  received  by  Dati  Chiunagon,  the  Senior  Com- 
missioner appoJDtcd  to  conduct  his  entertainment ; 
Sawa,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  AfTairs ;  and  Tokudaiji 
Dain^on,  who  conducted  him  to  a  waiting-room. 

Here  the  Prime  Minister,  the  cx-Primc  Minister, 
and  Miyi'ihukiyi')  no  Miy.i,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
paid  their  respects  to  His  Royal  Highness. 

After  a  short  interval  His  Royal  Highness  was  con- 
ducted by  Datc^  Chiunagon  to  the  Audience  Chamber, 
where  the  Mikado  stood  on  a  raised  dais,  with  two 
of  his  personal  attendants  and  tlic  Prime  Minister. 
Hiyobukiyo  no  Miya.  together  with  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  several  other  grandees  of  tlie 
Court,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  dais,  at  about  six  or 
eight  feet  from  His  Majesty, 

His  Royal  Highness,  accompanied  by  his  Inter- 
preter, Mr  Milford.  took  his  place  upon  the  dais 
opposite  to  the  Mikado  ;  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  with 
Admiral  Sir  1  Icnry  Kcppcl  and  tlic  other  officers 
accompanying  His  Roynl  Highness,  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  dais,  opposite  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Japanese 
Court. 

His  Majesty,  having  spoken  a  few  words  of  welcome, 
to  which  His  Royal  Highness  returned  a  suitable 
reply,  invited  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  meet  him 
■gain  in  a  more  private  manner  in  the  garden. 

The  Duke  then  retired  to  the  rt-aiting-room. 

.'Vfter  another  short  delay,  during  which  the  grandees 
of  the  Court  waited  upon  His  Royal  Highness  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  and  upon 
his  reception  by  their  Sovereign,  Date  Chiunagon  con- 
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duct«l  the  Diikf  to  the  maple  tea-house  in  the  castle 
gardens,  where  refreshments  were  servcti. 

As  sooD  as  the  Mikado  was  reported  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Waterfall  Pavilion.  His  Royal  Highness 
proceeded  there,  accompanied  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pavilion  by  all  the  officers  of  his  stiitc.  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  and  Mr  Mitford  entered  the 
pavilion  with  His  Royal  Highness,  At  the  verandah 
His  Royal  Highness  was  met  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  ushered  him  into  the  presence.  As  His  Royal 
Highness  entered  the  room  the  Mikado,  wlio  was 
attended  by  five  or  six  of  his  nobles  only,  besides  the 
Prime  Minister,  rose  and  bowed  courteously,  begging 
His  Royal  Highness  to  be  seated.  Sweetmeats  were 
laid  before  the  Mikado  and  before  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
bur(^h.     The  suites  on  both  sides  remained  standing. 

The  Mikado  then  said  that  it  gave  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  receive  a  Prince  who  had  come  from  so 
distant  a  country,  and  begged  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness would  remain  sufficiently  long  to  repay  himself  for 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey. 

The  l)ukc  of  Edinburgh  expressed  the  high  satis- 
faction which  he  felt  at  the  cordial  reception  with  which 
he  had  been  met,  and  the  ple;isure  which  the  intelligence 
of  this  visit  would  cause  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The   Mikado  assured    His   Royal   Highness  that  it 

was  a  source  of  happiness  to  him  to  think  that  this 

auspicious  visit  would  have  the  best  cfTcct  in  cementing 

the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries^ 

I^Ke  felt  that  there  would  of  necessity  be  many  short- 

I  comings  in  His  Royal  Highness'  reception,  but  begged 

'  that   the   Duke   would    freely   express   any   wish    that 

might  occur  to  him,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  he  might 

have  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it. 

His  Royal  Highness  said,  that  so  far  from  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  reception,  it  had  exceeded  his  ex- 
pectations. It  had  long  been  his  desire  to  visit  a 
country  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  in 
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the  realization  of  this  wi«h  he  had  certainly  not  been 
disappointed.  It  was  an  additional  pleasure  to  him  to 
ba\'e  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Mikftdo 
upon  the  pergonal  resumption  of  the  power  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  It  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  learn  that  the 
troubles  of  last  year  had  been  succeeded  by  the  restora- 
tion of  peace. 

The  Mikado  stated  that,  during  the  disturbed  period 
through  which  the  country  had  passed,  his  Government 
hitd  rcccivcil  t)ic  greatest  assistance  from  the  advice 
and  counsels  of  Sir  Harry  Parkcs,  and  be  ^vas  glad  to 
take  30  important  an  occasion  of  acknowledging  this  debt 
of  gratitude,  in  order  that  the  expression  of  his  thanks 
might  be  conve>-ed  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  He 
begged  His  Royal  Highness  to  deliver  this  message  to 
Her  Majcst>'. 

1'he  Duke  of  Edinburgh  said  that  he  should  have 
much  satisfaction  in  doing  so. 

The  Mikado  having  said  a  fen-  words  of  welcome  to 
Sir  Harry  Parkcs  and  to  Sir  Ijcnr>*  Kcppcl,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  rose  and  offered  the  Mikado  a  diamond- 
mounted  snufT-box  as  a  remembrance  of  his  visit.  The 
present  having  been  gracefully  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged, the  Duke  of  Edinbuigh  after  a  few  more 
complimcntar)'  speeches  took  his  leave.  ,  ,  . 
In  his  letters  to  Lady  Parkcs  Sir  Hany  gives  some 
details  of  the  Duke's  visit : — 

1  am  writing  just  before  starting  with  the  Prince  to  tlie 
Mikada  Bad  weather  has  retarded  our  arrangements 
for  a  day,  and  thrown  the  interview,  unfortunately  for 
me,  on  to  mail  morning.  You  know  what  that  means. 
Wc  came  up  on  the  ist — drove  up  in  the  Mikado's 
carriages.  Ever)'  mark  of  respect  was  shown  the 
Prince  on  the  road  by  both  functionaries  and  people — 
guards,  ctc^  at  different  points.  ...  I  find  the  Prince 
arid  all  his  party  very  pleasant  and  the  visit  so  far 
seems  to  be  going  ofT  wdL     The  ser\-ice  at  the  palace 
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or  residence  (on  the  part  of  the  Mikado's  officers)  is 
very  well  conducted  and  the  party  seems  very  com- 
fortably put  up.  They  arc  to  be  amused  with  a  variety 
of  entertainments  after  the  interview  with  the  Mikado. 
You  will  imagine  my  relief  if  that  passes  off"  well 
There  is  to  be  botl)  a  formal  and  private  audience, 
and  I  believe  the  poor  young  Mikado  suffers  much 
from  severe  shyness  and  his  Ministers  fear  the  Prince 
will  find  him  very  uninteresting.  The  Prince  himself 
is  rather  shy, 

H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Admiral 
and  Lady  Keppcl  left  yesterday.  ...  I  took  leave  of 
H.R.H.  on  board  the  GalaUa  at  3  I'.M.  yesterday,  an 
hour  aftcm'ards  all  the  ships  were  under  weigh,  and  at 
-5  P.M.  1  also  got  under  weigh  for  Ycdo  riding  the 
cliestnut  and  arriving  at  9  KM.  .  .  . 

Vou  tell  me  of  your  visit  to  the  Herschcls  and  of 
having  met  Wade,  who  had  led  you  to  conclude  that 
he  had  received  the  appointment  to  I*clcing.  It  may 
be  so.  and  if  so,  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  as  wisely 
arranged  and  for  our  good.  How  delightful  it  19  to 
receive  such  an  announcement,  so  wisely  and  con- 
siderately conveyed  from  a  wife  I  if  you  don't  care 
for  the  advancement,  1  shall  not,  and  whoever  may 
have  charge  of  our  interests  in  China  during  the  next 
few  years  will  have  a  troublesome  task.  If  it  falls 
to  my  lot  in  the  end  to  have  the  direction  of  them  I  shall 
probably  be  better  able  for  the  chaigc  at  a  later  date 
than  an  earlier  one,  and  the  alternative  of  a  couple  of 
years  with  you  in  Japan  and  another  couple  of  years 
with  you  and  children  at  home  is  a  very  comfortable 
prospect.     I  should  not  complain  of  the  arrangement. 

Three  ships  aime  up  on  the  8th  to  escort  the 
PHdcc  down— Cd/rf/M,  Ocean,  and  Pearl.  A  Prince  of 
Blood  came  off  with  us  and  other  dignitaries.  He 
very  well  received  on  board  the  Galatea  and 
ndcd  again  after  luncheon  under  salutes.  On  the 
loth   I  gave  a  dinner  to  twenty-four  celebrities — and 
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a  ball  afterwards^  This  was  very  hard  work.  The 
ball-rotiiii  and  drawing- room  were  very  prettily  deco- 
rated, the  floor  was  almost  too  slippery,  and  thirty- 
six  ladies  attended.  .  .  .  The  Prince  danced  the 
first  qiiadrUlc  with  Lady  Hornby  (in  consCTjucnce  of 
no  Minister's  wife  being  at  the  moment  in  the  room),  I 
facing  him  with  Mrs  Norman.  Second  <iuadrillc  he 
danced  with  Madame  Outrey,  and  I  with  Lady  Hornby. 
He  only  danced  one  wait):,  and  that  with  Mrs  Marshall, 
to  the  envy  of  many  other  ladies.  He  was  unwell  and 
left  the  room  early.  The  party  kept  it  up  vigorously 
till  two.  1  would  have  no  sit-down  supper,  but  as 
much  as  people  could  cat  on  tables  a//  round  the  dining- 
room.  Mrs  Norm.in  made  me  dance  our  usual  galop, 
and  I  had  a  turn  with  Mrs  Bcrgcr  also.  So  I  think  I 
danced  enough.     1  omitted  Lancers  with  Mrs  Walsh. 

The    ladies    came    out    in    their   best   and    Mr*  

enabled  mc  to  judge  of  them.  .  .  .  Everybody  enjoyed 
tlicmsclvcs,  but  everybody  regretted  the  absence  of  one 
who  would  have  so  greatly  improved  the  entertainment 
by  Afr  presidency.  The  I'rincc  of  the  Blot>d,  H.R.H. 
Ninnaji  no  Miya,  and  old  Uwajima '  and  others  attended 
both  tile  dinner  and  the  ball.  The  l  2th  being  Sunday 
was  quiet,  13th  had  its  concert,  14th  a  great  dinner  to 
the  .Admiral,  of  which  I  can  only  just  enclose  you  the 
notices  in  the  papers.  .  .  ,  Admirals  are  generally 
popular,  and  of  course  Admiral  Keppcl  is  a  particular 
favourite.  Besides  such  an  op]>ortuntty  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  for  letting  off  a  little  spleen  against  the 
Government  of  the  day,  especially  a  Government 
which  has  checked  the  use  of  gunboats. 
Sir  Marry  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  after  the 
anxieties  incidental  to  the  Duke's  visit  when  he  had  to 
receive  and    in   a   manner   lake   chaise  of  the  Austrian 
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more  than  a  doxcn  attempts  that  had  been  made  on  his      1S69 
life  during  his  service  in  the  Far  Kast : —  At.  41 

1   am   not  dc-itined   to  be  ver>-  quiet     The  Austrian  To  hU 
Mission  will  arrive  to-morrow  probably  and  th«y  will  ., ',' 
be  on  my  hands  a  good  deal  during  their  stay.     I  have  Sepi.  s8 
persuaded  the  Japanese  Government  however  to  receive 
them   in   our  old    I^egation,  and    I   shall   advise   their 
coming  up  to  Ycdo  at  once.     \\''hcn  they  have  come 
and  gone,  I  think  I  shall  take  a  trip  down  the   Inland 
Sea  to  Hiogo  and  Nagasaki,  for  I  have  not  had  a  day's 
change  since  you  left.     The  Honibys  have  been  stay- 
ing with  me  for  four  da)'s  and  left  yej*tcrday.     Visitors 
at  Yedo  interfere  greatly  with  one's  time,  as  you  have 
to  go  out  with  them  in  the  day  and  of  course  Ihcy 
engross  all  the  evenings, 

I  had  an  accident  the  other  day.  A  ruffian  cut  at 
ine  as  I  wa.^  coming  home  from  an  intcrvic*'  with  the 
Foreign  Minister.  Providentially  he  missed  both  me 
and  dear  old  Shah.  I  was  going  at  a  rapid  pace 
which  interfered  with  his  aim.  He  had  a  companion 
and  the  street  was  thronged  at  the  time.  It  was  just 
getting  dusk.  I  pulled  up  and  turned  upon  them  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  one — the  other  dived  into  a 
house  and  got  away  for  the  moment,  but  havir^ 
secured  one  of  them,  the  Government  were  able  to 
learn  who  the  otiier  man  was,  and  they  captured  him 
the  same  night  They  arc  now  on  their  trial.  The 
ruffian  admits  having  drawn  on  me,  iHit  pleads  intoxica- 
tion in  excuse,  and  says  he  onlj-  intended  to  frighten 
me.  There  would  have  been  little  room  for  a  joke  if 
the  long  sweeping  cut  which  he  delivered  with  his  two- 
handed  sword  had  taken  effect,  and  I  shall  have  to 
insist  U|X)n  the  wretch  being  severely  punished  as  an 
example  to  others.  I  wish  the  day  would  come  when 
the  lower  class  of  the  two-sworded  men  could  be  dis- 
armed. They  arc  a  standing  source  of  danger  both  to 
their  own  people  and  to  foreigners.  The  subject  wa.s 
introduced   in   the   Parliament  the  other  day,  but  the 
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motion  to  make  the  wearing  of  swords  ftertnisik^, — 
which  was  the  delicate  way  in  which  it  was  put, — found 
no  Tavour,  and  the  prc^xsal  was  scouted  b>-  tJic  house. 
Still  it  is  something  to  sec  that  public  tliought  is 
beginning  to  be  directed  to  tlic  subject. 

Lay  has  also  been  staying  with  me  Tor  a  urcek. 
I  think  he  has  some  idea  that  he  may  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  China  and  Jaj>an  association,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  is  talked  of,  and  be  the  advocate  of 
the  mercantile  interests  of  this  part  of  the  world  in 
Parliament,  but  I  (jucstion  ver^-  much  whether  ituch  a 
scheme  will  be  carried  out. 

I  wrote  you  last  on  the  9th,  just  as  I  was  surrounded 
with  Austrians  and  had  commenced  the  negotiation  of 
their  Treaty.  I  am  glad  to  »ay  that  we  advanced 
very  rapidly  in  our  work  and  signed  it  on  the  tSth, 
ten  days  after  their  arrival  in  Ycdo.  Baron  Pctz  was 
very  daiiirous  to  sign  if  possible  on  that  day,  as  it  Nvas 
the  anniversary  of  their  departure  from  Austria,  and 
he  can  now  say  that  within  the  year  he  has  accom- 
plished the  principal  work  of  his  mission,  in  concluding 
his  Treaties  with  Siam,  China,  and  Japan.  He  now 
proceeds  home  by  South  America  and  has  to  make 
Treaties  with  several  of  the  Republics  there,  but  this  is 
simple  work.  At  Peking  it  took  them  nine  weeks  to 
get  their  Trealy^accomplishing  nothing;  more  in  the 
end  than  ihey  have  done  in  japan.  They  have  obtained 
nothing  new  here,  nor  did  they  seek  for  anythin{j  new, 
still  the  commencement  of  relations  with  a  new  country 
involves  some  consideration,  and  they  might  easily 
have  lost  as  much  time  here  as  at  Peking  if  their 
business  had  not  been  well  managed  for  them.  That 
it  was  so  is  very  creditable  to  the  Japanese  who,  I 
think,  have  considerately  tried  to  pay  mc  a  compliment 
by  u^ing  despatch  and  making  no  difficulties.  Sicbotd 
has  been  the  chief  assistant  to  the  Austrians,  and  has 
helped  them  vcr>-  much.  On  the  16th  they  had  their 
audience  with  the  Mikado  who  sent  carriages  for  them. 
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They  hail  only  a  small  escort  of  their  own  but  they 
were  allowed  to  take  their  band  which  playcti  them 
through  the  town,  The  Foreign  Minister  gave  them  a 
dinner  in  the  evening  at  Hama  Goten  and  I  was 
invited  to  meet  them.  On  the  i  Sth  Baron  Fclz  gave 
the  dinner  after  the  Treaty  was  signed,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Imperial  Prince  (who  visited  me  at  Yoko- 
hama on  the  occasion  of  the  ball  I  gave  the  Dukc^, 
the  I'orcign  Minister,  and  others  were  present.  I  like 
the  Austrian  party.  The  Admiral — Baron  Petz— is 
wonderfully  young  looking  for  fifty — no  one  would  take 
him  to  be  more  than  forty. 

It  was  a  great  convenience  my  getting  the  old 
Legation  for  them,  as  they  had  thus  abundance  of 
room — indeed  I  could  not  have  put  up  such  a  party. 
They  provided  their  own  mess  but  were  of  course  a 
good  deal  with  mc.  They  brought  out  some  very 
handsome  presents.  Among  others  I  think  I  told  you 
of  the  piano  for  the  Empress,  and  a  life-length  statue 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  the  Mikado. 

I  have  indeed  had  a  very  anxious  time  this  year  Dc&  4 
but  to  have  expatiated  upon  it  could  only  have  added 
to  your  solicitude.  ,  .  .  Affairs  are  quiet  politically 
and  going  on  well,  although  many  ill-conditioned 
among  foreigners  wish  it  otherwise  and  try  to  make 
out  that  we  shall  have  more  trouble.  1  don't  think  wc 
shall.  The  young  Kmprcss  has  just  arrived  from  Kioto 
and  1  hope  when  you  come  you  will  make  her  acquwit- 
ance  and  a-isist  my  work — that  is,  the  work  of  progress. 
Ladies'  influence  is,  I  daresay,  as  potent  in  this  Court 
as  in  others.  Madame  Outrey  is  dying  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Mikadocfls.  I  hope  she  will  not  accom- 
plish this  before  you  arrive,  that  you  may  have  the 
first  or  equal  opportunity  of  being  received. 

You   sec  1    have   been  able   to   give   effect  to  my  NsKa»lii 
iresolution    to  visit    Niigasaki    and    Hioga    ...    I  ''**■  3' 
left  Yokohama  on  the  3ist  in  the  Oregonian,  one  of 
"icific  ifail  steamers  that  ma  every  ten    days 
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through  the  Inland  Sea.  They  are  fine  boats.  .  ,  , 
Mr  Aston  was  my  only  companion,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  his  health  is  very  indifferent  and  in  May  he 
will  have  to  go  home:  he  has  very  weak  lungs.  1 
sliall  be  sorry  to  lose  him,  as  he  is  an  accurate  man 
and  a  good  student  of  the  written  character  as  well  as 
of  the  spoken  language.  .  ,  .  We  had  an  excellent  run 
to  Kiogo,  arriving  there  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
Gower  met  me  and  (  was  engaged  throughout  that  day 
in  business  with  him,  etc.,  and  in  walking  over  the  new 
settlement  of  Kobe,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  eighteen 
months,  A  town  has  sprung  up  since  tlien.  On  the 
34th  we  sailed  again  and  had  a  very  pleasant  passage 
through  the  Inland  Sea,  arriving  here  on  the  night  of 
the  2;th  too  late  to  take  Christmas  dinner  ashore.  1 
have  been  here  since  then,  Anncsley  is  in  charge  and 
he  has  put  me  up  in  tlie  old  Consulate,  which  you  will 
we!!  remember.  He  and  Mrs  A.  are  very  kind  to  me.  .  .  . 
He  is  Vice-Consul  and  is  now  in  charge  of  this  [wrt. 
...  I  have  had  to  go  into  half  a  dozen  questions  here 
which  Annesle>',  and  Flowere  before,  have  in  vain  tried 
to  settle  with  the  local  authorities,  and  which  1  shall 
have  to  take  back  with  me  to  \^o,  as  I  also  find 
the  local  authorities  rather  impracticable,  and  also 
without  sufficient  powers.  The  place  has  fallen  olT 
since  the  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka.  .  .  .  To- 
morrow I  think  of  asking  the  captain  of  H.M.S. 
Dwarf  ...  to  take  me  to  Amakusa,  an  island  about 
twenty  miles  away,  which  the  community  arc  anxious 
to  obtain  permission  to  visit,  and  thence  to  the  Goto 

•islands,  where  there  has  been  some  persecution  of 
native  Christians.  A  knowledge  of  both  places  would 
be  of  some  assistance.  I  shall  return  in  time  to  meet 
the  Oncgottian  on   her  way  back  from  Shanghai,  and  I 

,  sliall  go  in  her  to  Hiogo,  and  then  commence  my 
inspection  of  that  place  and  Osaka. 
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The  third  year  of  the  new  Government,  though  not 
uneventful,  was  on  the  whole  a  year  of  comparative 
tranquillity.  As  far  as  foreign  cliploniKcy  was  concerned 
it  was  remarkable  for  the  negotiations  arising  out  of  an 
apparently  causeless  persecution  of  the  small  remnant  of 
native  Christians  that  still  maintained  some  semblance 
of  the  faith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki,  After 
the  great  massacre  of  Shimabara  in  1637,  from  tim«.  to 
time  during  the  seventeenth,  and  even  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  laws  against  Christianity  were 
re-enacted  and  enforced  with  such  vigour  that  the  faith 
was  well-nigh  stamped  out.  Missionaries  nevertheless 
made  their  way  at  intervals  into  the  countiy.  As  late  as 
the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'  the  faith  was 
not  unrepresented,  and  the  last  of  its  foreign  defenders. 
Father  Giovan  Battista  Sidotti,  of  whom  the  Kcv.  Mr 
Wright  has  given  an  interesting  account,'  died  in  a  Ycdo 
gaol  in  1715.  By  wh:tt  means,  and  under  what  form,  in 
the  face  of  the  unrelenting  hostility  to  Christianity  that 
the  Bakufu  did  not  cease  to  display — the  principal  cause 
of  whicli  perhaps  lay  in  the  increasing  Confucianism  of 
the  ruling  class — any  traces  of  Christian  doctrine  were 
preserx-cd  is  not  known.     But  preserved  in  some  shape 
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)a  tliey  were,  and  with  the  renewal  of  missionary  cfTort  that 
■**  followed  close  upon  the  ratilication  of  the  Treaties  aroused 
the  slumbering  fanaticism,  not  of  the  people  nor  of  the 
Buddhist  priesthood,  but  of  the  professors  of  Chinese 
learning  and  their  pupils  in  the  mitidle  and  higher  ranks 
of  the  samurai.  In  April  1867  there  had  appeared  a 
curious  pamphlet,  of  which  Sir  Harry  I'arkcs,  always  on 
the  watch  for  any  indication  of  the  tendency  of  opinion, 
enclosed  a  translation  in  a  despatch  of  June  1869.  As 
in  all  other  attacks  upon  Christianity,  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  neither  facts  nor  arguments  are  given,  mere 
childish  abuse  and  misrepresentation  arc  the  only 
tvcapgns  employed  ; — 


'Kau^shiu  Rok";  or,  'Mv  Silent  Grief':  Memoir  bv  a 
Naval  Officer  of  Tosa  on  thb  pROMifusATiOM  of  the 
Christian  Faith  in  Japan. 

Uorro. — '  'llw  Uw  of  Buddha  it  m  darable  u  meinl.  And  n(  unnpproacliiibte 
ai  boiling  wnlcr.' — SOttA?!. 

^tk  Montii  {April),  1^67. 

The  western  doctrines  of  tlic  religion  of  Jesus  have  of 
late  been  promulgated  at  the  three  open  ports  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Foreign  priests  have  erected  churches 
and  led  away  our  ignorant  people  from  the  right  path. 
This  practice  has  been  particularly  successful  at 
Nagasaki  ;  the  pL'asants  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
of  Urakami  and  Ora  arc  competing  with  each  other 
to  enter  into  the  foreign  creed.  Common  people,  as 
well  as  the  Yeta,  are  now  professing  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  the  number  of  3OOO. 

If  we  examine  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  wc  are  struck  by  discovering  that  it  is 
entirely  based  upon  deceit,  immorality,  and  imposition. 
In  .some  respects  its  precepts  resemble  our  Buddhistic 
doctrines.     Thus,  they  contain  a  doctrine  of  Retribu- 

'  Probablj  Kan-iiin  rutit,  '  A  record  of  my  frcIitigK  of  grief.' 
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lion  ill  this  world  and  in  a  future  oiK,  a  divine  guitic 
to  happiness,  together  with  threats  of  hell  and  damna- 
tion for  the  wicked.      It  is  a  religion,  however,  which 
works  more  on  the  cvit  passions  of  mankind  [than  their 
moral    feelings],       It    seduces    the    common    ignorant 
crowd  with  ii   cunning  like  that  of  fo\cs ;   and  it   is, 
therefore,  almost  impossible  to  prevent  its  progress  by 
laws  or  punishmenl-s. 
In  January  i  S70  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  informed 
the  Treaty  Representatives  that  '  during  the  examination 
of  the  native  Christians  at  Urakami  in  the  Nagasaki  kin, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  hand 
over  a  number  of  them  to  the  keeping  of  daimios  to  be 
employed  by  them  for  the  usual  obligatory  services  of  the 
peasantry  '—a  condemnation  to  serfdom  or  slavery- — on 
the  ground  that  they  {the  Christians)  were  disturbers  of 
the  peace.     The  accusation  was,  of  course,  absurd,  and  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  substantiate  it.      In  all  cases 
the  unhappy  Christians  were   treated  with   harshness,  in 
many  instances,  particularly  in  Kaga,  with  great  cruelty. 
Sir   Harry  Parkes,  though  not  directly  interested    in    the 
matter,  at  once,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Representa- 
tives of  the  Treaty  Powers,  addressed  protests,  first  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  afterwards  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment.    The  defence  of  the  latter  was  a  twofold  one  ;  their 
policy  towards  Christianity,  the>-  declared,  first,  was  much 
more  lenient  than  that  of  the  Hakufu,  and,  secondly,  the 
French  missionaries  were  alleged  to  have  adopted  a  system 
of  active   propagandism,  backed  by  promises  of   French 
protection.     The  latter  plea  was  not  unfounded  in  fact,  as 
a  letter  from  Sir  Harry  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Lockhart 
indicates  :~— 

The  Japanese  Government    have  been   persuaded   toVedo 
undertake    a    railway    between    Yedo    and    Kioto — a  J*"'  '* 
grand  work  if  properly  carried  out.     They  are  going  to 
construct  the  line  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  English 
engineers.     To  help  them  to  make  a  start  they  borrow 
.  We  have  a  serious  matter  on 
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hand  here  just  now  in  the  persecution  of  native 
Christians,  The  population  of  a  whole  village  near 
Nagasaki  has  been  removed  and  distributed  because  the 
teacliing  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  had  made  them 
rebellious,  as  the  Japanese  Government  sa)'.  As  the 
priests  could  not  be  kept  away  from  the  people  they 
ha\'c  removed  the  people  from  the  priests,  I  am  sorry 
the  latter  could  not  at  the  pre-nint  lime  have  contented 
themselves  with  their  churches  and  congregations  at 
the  ports. 

The  Japanese  feel  vcrj"  differently  from  the  Chinese 
on  the  religious  point,  and  their  remembrances  of  the 
bloody  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century — which  the 
Christianity  of  the  Papists  so  much  inflamed-^are  fresh 
in  their  memories  as  yesterday.  It  is  a  serious  and 
painful  affair. 

I  expect  Fanny  [Lady  Parkes]  to-morrow. 
A  hint  was  conveyed  to  the  French  Bishop,  which 
moderated  or  modified  the  ardour  of  his  subordinates,  but 
the  persecution,  with  intervals  of  abatement,  still  continued, 
and  it  was  not  until  1873,  after  repeated  protests  from  the 
diplomatic  body,  that  such  of  the  victims  of  French  un- 
wisdom and  Japanese  jealousy  and  bigotry  as  remained 
alive  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile  Japan  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
work  she  has  continued  to  pursue  with  so  much  succes.«, 
of  assimilating,  or  at  least  adopting,  the  more  material 
parts  of  western  civili/-ition.  Yokohama  and  Tokio  were 
connected  by  telegraph,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
establish  a  railway  sj'stem.  The  British  Minister  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  these  as  in  all  similar  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  whom  he  ga^c  all  the  support  he  could  at 
every  step.  The  railway  sclieme  is  mentioned  in  his  letter 
to  Mr  Lockhart,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  and  imiwrtance  of 
such  an  improvement  in  the  means  of  internal  transjiort. 
It  is  probable  that  the  suggestion  even  came  from  him, 
though  it  is  only  just  to  say  Uiat  a  model  railway  was 
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shown  to  the  Tokugawa  Government,  in  actual  op 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  by  tiic  .An, 
expedition  under  Commodore  Perry.  \ 

I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  discussing  wid 
Mikado's   Government   the   desirability  of   introducing  ^''^j^,- 
railways  and  telegraphs  into  Japan.      It  is  essential  to  Vcilo 
the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  and  compact  administra-  ■'^P"'  " 
tion  under  the  new  constitutional  system,  and  of  equal 
importance  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  industry 
of  the  people  that  improved  means  of  communication 
should    be   provided.      Japan,  unlike   China,  docs   not 
possess  navigable  rivers ;  the  rate  of  travelling  averages 
only  twenty  miles  a^day.  and  provinces  that  are  separated 
by  400  Of  500  miles  are  at  nearly  .t  month's  distance 
from   each   other.      The   two  capitals  of  Yedo  and 
Kioto,  tliough   connected   by  tlie   best  line  of  road   in 
the  country,  arc  a  fortnight's  distance  apart,  and   the 
difficulty  of  transporting  rice  often  exposes  dnc  part 
of  the  countrj'  to  scarcity  and  distress,  while  another 
district  may  be  wanting  an  outlet  for  its  produce. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  I  was  informed  by  the 

Government    that    they  had    resolved    to  construct  a 

railway  between  Yedo  and   Kioto.     Their  difficulty  in 

making  a  commencement  lay  in  the  want  of  funds,  and 

this  was  met  by  an  oflcr  on  the  part  of  Mr  H.  N.  Lay, 

formerly  of  China,  and  who  w.as  then  visiting  Japan,  to 

.    lend  the  Government  jCi, 000,000  on  the  security  of 

the  projected  line  of  railway  and  the  customs  revenues. 

They  accepted  this  offer,  and    Mr    Lay  returned  to 

England     to    raise    the    above    sum   ^nd    engage    the 

necessary  engineers. 

Mr  Lay's  scheme,  though  not  wholly  successful,  led  to 

the  inauguration   of  a   railway  system  in  Jap.an,  and  in 

1S72   the  Mikado  opened   the  Yedo- Yokohama  line,  the 

first  constructed  in  his  Empire. 

About  the  same  time  the  present  very  complete  and 
welt-ordercd  lighthouse  system  was  definitely  initiated 
upon  Sir  Harry  Parkes'  recommendation — in  one  of  his 
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'i&yo  private  letters  of  the  previous  )'ear  he  calls  it  the  '  child  of 
-tT.  43  jjjg  Q^,„  creation  ' — and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme  of  which  he  had  traced  the  outlines.  Up  to  his 
departure  in  the  following  year  he  was  constantly  consulted 
by  the  members  of  the  Government  in  a  private  and  un- 
official character  as  well  as  officially — upon  the  numerous 
novel  questions  that  pressed  upon  their  attention,  as  he 
had  been,  though  to  a  less  extent,  by  the  members  of  the 
Gorojiu  in  earlier  years.  It  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say 
that  very  few  measures,  not  being  of  a  purely  domestic  char- 
acter, were  adopted  by  either  Government  without  tiie  British 
Minister's  aid  and  ad\'icc  beins;  sought  in  regard  to  them. 

By  this  time  both  the  Government  and  the  [jreat  bulk 
of  the  ruling  class  had  quite  abandoned  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  past,  and  hailed  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  the  advent 
of  western  civilization.  Foreigners  were  allowed  to  settle 
in  Yedo  itself,  and  a  special  district,  Tsukiji,  was  marked 
off  for  their  occupation.  Foreign  dress  was  more  and  more 
imitated  or  adopted ;  even  foreign  modes  of  wearing  the 
hair  began  to  replace  the  shaven  polls  and  stiff  queues  of  Old 
Japan.  Stranger  still,  it  ivas  found  possible  to  get  up  a 
full  brass  military  bard  among  the  Satsuma  soldiers 
quartered  in  Tokio.  The  music,  however,  like  the  art,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  literature  of  the  West,  is  beyond  mere 
imitation,  and  for  none  of  these  things  have  the  Japanese 
hitherto  shown  much  real  aptitude  or  intelligent  iidnuration ; 
— in  regard  to  them  they  seem,  like  the  Chinese,  almost 
to  suffer  from  a  racial  disability. 

The   collision   between   the  outgoing    U.S.S.    Oneida 

and  the  incoming  P.  and  O,  mail  steamer  Bombay,  which 

look  place  in  January,  gave  the  British    Minister  great 

anxiety.     Lady  Parkcs  was  3  passenger  on   board    the 

mail-boat       She  was    playing    chess    with    a    friend    at 

the    time    of    the    collision    and    was    scarcely    sensible 

disturbance.       The    captain    of    the 

exonerated     from    blame    so    far    as 

concerned,   but    his    certificate   was 

doubtful    ground    that    he   ought  to 


of  any  shock  or 
Romhay  was  fully 
the  collision  was 
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have  stood  longer  by  the  unfortunate  man-of-war.  The  iS;o 
Oneida  was  totally  lost,  with  many  lives,  and  the  event  •*-^-<' 
gave  rise  to  great  bitterness  of  feeling.  The  American 
Minister  acted  as  prosecutor  at  the  inquiry  which  fo]lo^^'ed, 
and  displayed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  violence  in  his 
conduct  of  the  case— in  the  course  of  which  the  absurd 
statement  was  deliberately  made  that  the  Knglish  ship 
had  puti3oscly  run  down  the  Oneida  because  the  latter  was 
iin  American  vessel  A  few  months  afterwards  tlic  British 
Legation  itself  was  the  scene  of  an  unpleasant  incident 
that  yet  had  its  comic  side,  A  gang  of  Kinsatsu  (paper 
currency)  foi^crs,  of  whom  a  Chinese  servant  of  the 
Legation  was  one  of  the  chief,  were  discovered  to  have 
l«en  carrying  on  their  nefarious  practices  for  some  time 
under  Sir  Harry's  very  nose,  within  the  precincts  of  his 
own  Legation.  It  was  merely  by  an  act  of  grace  that 
his  detractors  in  later  days  did  not  suggest  that  the  British 
Minister  was  the  ringleader  of  the  band. 

Lady  I'arkes,  .shortly  after  her  return,  in  a  letter 
dated  March  writes,  '  I  find  him  [Sir  Harry]  looking  ill 
and  worn,  he  has  had  this  winter  threatenings  of  what  the 
doctors  call  gout,  and  lumbago  and  latterly  diarrhoea  ;  my 
nursing  and  care  may  make  him  better.'  During  the 
winter  they  visited  the  Chihanjt  (former  Daimio]  of  Kii 
at  Wakayaina,  near  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Inland 
Sea.  and  were  received  with  every  mark  of  rcsjicct  and 
honotir,  the  people  prostrating  themselves  on  the  roadsides 
whcievcr  their  lord's  guests  passed  %vith  their  suite — an 
attention  the  vi-sitors  would  gladly  have  seen  omitted. 
In  a  letter  to  her  children  dated  in  December,  which 
contains  almost  the  only  record  that  has  been  found  of 
any  of  Sir  Harry  I'arkes"  country  journeys.  Lady  Parkes, 
afier  describing  a  visit  to  the  Mint  at  Osaka,  then  undei- 
the  direction  of  Major  Kinder,  where  .she  struck  the  first 
coins  ever  minted  b>'  machinery  in  Japan,  and  a  trip  to 
Nara,  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  party  comprising  Sir 
Harry,  Mr  Aston,  and  .some  others  on  the  2 1st  November 
at  Wakayama.     The  next  day — 
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Wc  laiKletl  [from  H.M.S.  Syh'ia,  then  commanded  by 
Captain,  now  Admiral,  St.  John]  about  nine  o'clock,  being 
met  and  conducted  tu  our  place  of  residence  by  a 
number  of  ofTictals  [of  the  //(?«]  and  a  guard  of  honour. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  comfortably  arranged 
than  the  rooms  set  apart  for  us  ;  comfortable  bedsteads, 
washing-stands,  arm-chairs,  looking-glasses,  all  having 
been  sent  from  Osaka,  and  they  had  actually  built  a 
new  bath-room  on  purpose  for  us.  I  passed  a  delight- 
ful  morning  wandering  about  the  garden,  basking  in 
quite  a  summer  sim  and  climbing  the  hill  which  formed 
a  most  charming  background  .  .  .  covered  to  the  top 
with  beautiful  trained  shnibs  and  trees.  After  lunch 
the  Prince  [of  Kishtu]  came  to  see  me,  .  .  .  apologized 
for  the  Princess  being  unable  to  receive  mc,  as  she  was 
ill,  but  said  that  one  of  her  nearest  relations  would  take 
her  pl.icc  and  receive  mc  that  evening  at  dinner  .  .  . 
[at  which]  everything  was  admirably  arranged  and  wc 
passed  a  charming  evening.  Tlie  house  .  .  .  was  more 
than  two  miles  away  but  .  .  .  with  a  comfortable 
sedan  chair  and  plenty  of  bearers  the  journey  was 
easily  made.  .  .  .  On  reaching  the  Prince's  residence 
wc  were  received  by  a  immljer  of  officials  who  con- 
ducted ufl  through  long  corridors,  in  which,  at  different 
parts,  a  number  of  the  Prince's  retinue,  handsomely 
dressed,  were  kneeling  ready  to  olTer  a  respectful 
.salutation,  .  ,  .  until  wc  reached  the  reception-room 
where  the  Prince  and  the  lady,  both  in  ful!  dress,  were 
waiting  for  us.  .  .  .  The  lady  was  the  greatest  object 
of  interest,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  pleasing  than  the  manner  in 
which  she  did  the  honours  of  the  evening,  or  more 
picturesque  than  her  appearance  She  was  exquisitely 
dressed  in  a  very  rich  crimson  silk  train,  the  waistband 
\p^i  or  girdle]  and  upper  part  of  the  costume  made 
of  p1um*coloured  satin  covered  with  embroidery,  the 
sleeves  lined  with  white,  and  folds  of  white  silk  reliev- 
ing the  rich  satin   round  the  throat  and  bosom,  hw 
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hcad-drcss  was  a  perfect  study,  her  hair  being  elaborately 
dresscif  and  ornamented  with  lovely  ferns  and  flowers 
made  in  l^ht-colourcd  tortouc- shell.  Like  most 
Japanese  women  she  was  small,  very  slight,  and  with 
rather  pretty  features,  but  terribly  disfigured  by  the 
amount  of  powder,  which  added  to  the  peculiar  custom 
of  painting  the  lips  with  a  kind  of  green  and  gilt 
colour  made  her  look  ghastly.  The  lady  walked  in 
with  papa  while  the  Prince  accompanied  me.  .  .  .  The 
frinco  chatted  with  mc  tlirough  the  able  and  kind 
interpretation  of  Mr  A[ston]  ;  he  asked  mc  how  old  I 
vias.  .  .  .  The  lady  did  not  cat  much,  but  I  noticed  she 
tried  to  follow  my  example  as  much  as  possible  in 
helping  beiself  to  the  same  dishes.  .  .  .  [The  next  day] 
we  started  for  a  long  ride,  passing  through  the  town, 
which  was  clean  and  well  ordered  ;  my  pony,  which  had 
never  of  course  carried  a  lady  before,  went  splendidly. 
[At  a  temple  the  party  found  an  ample  luncheon  ready 
for  them,  pheasant,  wild-duck,  cake,  champagne,  etc.  The 
following  day  the  Japanese  lady  with  her  suite  returned 
I-ady  Parkcs"  visit  and  presents  after  the  pretty  old 
Jajianese  fashion.]  We  left  Wakayama  with  infinite 
regret,  for  our  reception  had  been  most  flattering,  and 
the  place  itself  was  so  beautiful  we  longed  to  have 
weeks  instead  of  days  to  pass  there.  .  .  .  Quarters  had 
been  prepared  at  a  temple.  U'c  invited  a  good  many 
of  the  ofl'icials  to  dine  with  us  and  they  all  appeared 
greatly  to  enjoy  English  food  and  were  quite  ready  to 
take  beer  and  champagne.  ...  A  capital  night's  rest 
prepared  us  for  the  pleasures  of  a  day  to  be  passed 
among  the  orange  groves  of  Kishiu,'  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  charming  than  the  enjoyment 
of  that  day.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  view  lovely 
.  .  .  masses  of  golden  fruit  hanging  in  rich  proftision  all 
around  us,  while  the  hills  opposite  were  adorned  with 
numbers  of  wax -trees,*  whose  leaves  were  brilliant  crim- 
son :  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ran  a  broad  river.  .  .  .  The 
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iSyo  oHiccm  were  anxious  wc  should  have  some  fishing  down 

*T.  41        ijjc  river'  ...   At  the  mouth  of  the  river  wc  parted 
from  all   our  kind    Kishiu    friends  with   many  hearty 
expressions  of  goodwill  and  protestations  of  friendship 
on    both    sides.  .  .  .  Our    next    halting-place   was    at 
Oshiu.     Fresh  beauties  and   delights  awaited   us.  .  .  . 
i   cannot  describe  how  very  exquisite  the  scenery  was, 
,    .   .  We  went  on  parting  hill  after  hill,  the  sunlight 
rciting  on  their  variously  tinted  vesture,  and  as  the 
bright  sunlight  faded  away  the  moon  .  .   .  made  the 
tall    mountains  around    look  more   impressive.  ...   It 
was  like  being  tn  fairyland. 
It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  add  that  so  changed  was 
the  state  of  the  country  around  Wakayaraa  after  the  con- 
summation of  the  Revolution  that  sixty  persons  committed 
suicide  in  the  district  in  the  space  of  a  single  year. 

In  April  Sir  Harry  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  Flying 
Squadron,  '  a  little  fleet  of  tiny  frigates,'  commanded  by 
Admiral  Hornby.  The  Admiral  and  his  oflRccrs  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Mikadu  at  Ycdo,  and  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Japanese  artcrwards  visited  the  fleet  Lady 
Parkcs  gave  the  midshipmen  a  picnic,  long  remembered  in 
eveiy  gunroom  of  the  squadron. 

In  May  the  wild  and  picturesque  tract  of  Nikko  was 
'opened,'  to  use  a  Japanese  expression,  by  Sir  Harry, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Parkes,  and  the  great  temples 
and  monuments  of  the  founders  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty 
were  for  the  first  lime  fully  revealed  to  foreign  wonder 
and  admiration.  On  the  same  journey  the  ascent  of  the 
still  active  volcrmo  Asamayama  was  made.  Lady  Parkcs 
being  (I  believe)  the  first  foreign  lady  who  had  ever  peered 
into  its  deep  fumc-fillcd  crater,  as  she  had  been  the  first  to 
win  tlie  summit  of  Fuji's  loftier  cone  in  1867.  * 

At  the  end  of  1870  the  Govcnjmcnt  was  somewhat 
less  secure  than  at  the  beginning.  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion  had   gone   far  enough    to   excite  a  good    deal    of 

'   la   OliI   jnpao   fiihin);,   or   watcliing   the  cuiing  of    tlie   neU^   wof 
rcgudcd  M  llio  looit  (Iclightfui  of  jiulinici. 
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opposition,  the  work  of  reconstruction  had  not  sufficiently  11*71 
advanced  to  bear  it  down.  Early  in  the  next  j-car  there  '^'*"  ** 
were  disturbances  among  the  samurai,  too  many  of  whom 
were  reduced  to  a  state  approaching  bcggarj-  and  were 
as  yet  ashamed  to  dig — in  Mito  and  Nagato,  the  extreme 
east  and  the  extreme  west ;  in  Bungo  in  the  south ;  in 
Shinshiu  in  the  north.  The  anti-foreign  cry  was  for  the 
last  time  raised  by  the  insurgents  in  Bungo, — consisting 
chiefly  of  remnants  of  the  disbanded  Kihtitai  or  trr^^lar 
soldiery,  who  had  terrorized  Choshiu  in  1864, — and  as 
on  previous  occasions  it  was  made  the  pretext  to  cover 
various  forms  of  disaffection. 

In  February  1871  one  of  the  Sangi,  Hiroza»-,»  Hioskc, 
a  prominent  figure  of  the  Kcvolution,  was  murdered  while 
sleeping  on  the  mats  by  his  wife's  side.  The  assassin 
has  never  been  discovered.  A  short  time  previously  two 
English  Government  teachers  had  been  savagely  assaulted 
by  three  samurat  close  to  the  Nihon  Bridge  in  Tokio.  The 
Goveniment  di.*played  the  greatest  activity  in  the  matter 
and  the  assailants  were  soon  caught  and  brought  to  trial. 
On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  in  Japanese  histoi^-,  a 
code  of  criminal  law  (which  had  been  newly  compiled) 
was  produced,  and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  the 
culprits  were  awarded  exemplary  punishment. 

The  great  Satsuma  elan,  dissatisfied  with  its  rcprcscnta. 
tion  in  the  Duijukwan,  or  Council  of  Stale,  where  only 
one  member  of  the  clan,  Okubo,  had  a  si:iA,  threatened 
to  secede  from  Sat-cho-to,  as  the  combination  of  the  three 
clans  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  and  Tosa  (who  had  made,  and  in  a 
political  sense  proiitcd  by,  the  Rcv'olution),  was  commonly 
called.  The  resentment  of  the  clan  found  further  expres- 
sion after  a  peculiarly  Japanese  fashion.  A  Satsuma 
samurai,  Yokoyama  Shotaro  by  name,  disembowelled  him- 
self in  front  of  his  lord's  mansion  in  Yedo,  leaving  behind 
him  a  memorial  containing  the  usual  charges  against  the 
Government  of  selfishness,  irresolution,  ineptitude  and 
levity.  Of  course  the  real  offence  was  that  Satsuma 
counsel  was   not   sufficiently  sought  or   followed.     The 
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1S71  Gm'cramcnt  took  the  hint,  whtcli  was  emidkasizcd  by  tbc 
■*»■  ■*!  recall  of  the  Satnima  Uocjip-^  to  their  province— a  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  tbc  nominal  character  of  the  political 
changes  so  far  cfTcctwi  bj-  the  Resolution — and  in  Januai>- 
1871  Iwakura,  a  dainagtm  or  state  councillor,  wa^  sent  on 
a  kind  of  embassy  to  Shimazu  Sabur5.  the  Satsuma  chief, 
bearing  a  letter  from  tlic  l^fikado  containing  the  follow- 
ing significant  passages — '  The  work  before  Us  is  truly 
not  easy.  ...  Do  you.  Hisamitsu  (ShimaKu),  become  Our 
right  hand  and  best  support  .  .  .  and  unite  in  heart  and 
■tnm]{tli  with  Our  a&scmbled  servants  so  as  to  aid  and 
perfect  the  great  work.  Enable  Us  to  carry  out  the 
restoration  of  the  Ancient  System." 

To  this  communication  Shimasu  answered,  no  less 
meaningly : — 

The  order  for  a  reformed  system  of  the  Imi>crial  Court 

having   been   sent    forth   .   ,   .   who  shall   gainsay   it  ? 

What  your  servant  ts  anxious  about  is  lest  the  name 

only  should  exist  and  not  the  reality.  .  .  .  Now  it  seems 

to  have  come  to  the  name  only  being  preserved.  .  .  . 

The  mission  was  thus  successful,  the  Satsuma  troops 

were  restored  to  Tokio,  which  thcncefortli  was  garrisoned 

by  them  in    conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Tosa  and 

Ch68biu. 

No  doubt  Okubo  and  Kido,  who  in  ability  and  moral 
courage  towered  high  above  all  the  other  statesmen  of  the 
Revolution,  suggested  the  negotiations  of  which  the  above 
document-;  were  the  outward  expression.  With  their 
usual  political  insight,  however,  they  saw  the  need  of  a 
far  more  complete  uniiication  tlian  was  involved  in  the 
union  of  the  three  clans,  which  was  regarded  as  a  means, 
not  as  an  end.  That  unification  lay  in  the  centralization 
of  the  Government  through  the  entire  abolition  of  pro- 
vincial Home  Rule.  Whether  they  desired  to  prcscn-c 
the  Sat-chO-to  supremacy  may  be  doubted;  aHer  a 
iashion,  nevertheless,  that  supremacy  has  been  maintained, 
in  part  at  all  crent-         •-,  the  present  day. 

Uc  that  as  It  I'  r  policy  was  entirely  successful. 
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The  haa  or  clans  were  abolished  and  converted  into  ktn  or 

rcfccturcs  by  an  act  of  prerogative.     A   newspajier,  the 

'hitiibun  Zasshiox  General  News,  was  started  to  familiarize 

le  public  with  the  changes,  and  some  shov  was  made  of 

consulting  the  clans,  from  whom  various  memorials  were 

received,  several   of  which  will  be  found  summarized  in 

r  Adams'  history.     They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  clearly 

enough  mere  varied  reproductions  of  a  model  furnished 

from    Tokio.     Wliat  promises   were   made,   what   threats 

iscd,  what  intrigues  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  about 

lat   was    the    first    really  fundamental    change    in    the 

Sty   of   Japan,   something   differing   toto   coclo    from  a 

simple    restoration    to   the    Mikado  of  a  long  donnant 

(authority,  we  know  not,  and  pRibably  never  shall  know. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  allege  that  sudi  means 
were  necessary  in  all  cases.  The  reforms  contemplated 
by  such  men  as  Okubo  and  Kido,  far-reaching  as  was 
their  character,  must  nevertheless  have  been  regarded 
with  considerable  sympathy  by  a  powerful  section  of  the 
^aJiighcr  samurai,  or  they  coulil  not  have  been  carried  out. 
^H  To  the  samurai  generally,  on  whom  in  reality  the  old 
^B&rder  of  things  weighed  much  more  heavily  than  upon 
^"thc  peasantry  and  citizens,  the  abolition  of  the  han  was  a 
relief; — to  most  of  the  daimios  or  ckihanjt  it  offered  per- 
haps an  even  more  welcome  liberty  of  action  and  escape 
from  a  tiresome  bondage  of  ceremonial.  But  to  a  large 
minority,  at  least,  the  change  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  d<^rec  unwelcome,  as  the  events  of  the  next  half- 
dozen  years  were  to  prove.  In  any  case  the  reform  was 
a  necessary  one.  The  ban  system  wa.s  an  intensified 
Bakufu  Government  applied  to  the  whole  country,  the 
Mikado  becoming  a  magnified  Shogun,  and  under  it  the 
ckikanji  (former  daimio.s)  might  have  attained  greater 
independence  and  power  than  they  had  possessed  under  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty.  'The  hanl  it  wa.<  astutely  alleged  in 
one  of  the  memorials  publbhcd  in  the  Shimbuti  Zassiii, 
quoted  by  Mr  Adams,  'never  refuse  to  obey  the  orders 
;ivcn  by  the  Imperial  Court,  but  they  never  carry  them  out.' 
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Of  the  Tokugawa  tosuma  daiintates  exactly  the  same 
language  might  always  have  been  held.  In  the  same 
pamphlet  it  was  stat«xl  tliat  notwithiitandin);  the  conversion 
of  daimios  into  ckikanji  the  condition  of  things  remained 
as  before.  The  temtory,  wealth,  offices,  military  f(»ccs, 
and  administration  were  as  purely  matters  of  private  han 
right  as  under  the  llakufu,  upon  an  extended  scale,  indeed, 
since  tlie  former  fudai  were  now  on  a  par  with  the  losanta 
daimios. 

No  assembly  of  clan  representatives,  such  as  had  been 
several  times  called  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Re%-olution, 
was  now  summoned.  The  omission  is  a  notc\vortliy  sign 
of  the  strength  the  Government  felt  itself  to  possess. 
The  clans  were  dealt  with  separately,  and  u  there  was 
no  organization  or  union  among  them,  outside  of  the 
three  Sat-chr>-to  clans,  the  task  of  individual  j^rsuasion 
or  compulsion  was  much  facilitated.  In  1871  the  de- 
positaries of  political  power  were  vcr>'  few  in  number — 
in  1893  the  ca.<jc  is  probably  much  the  same,  so-called 
'  public  opinion  '  being  the  opinion  of  some  thousands  of 
functionaries,  .students  aiming  at  place,  and  journalists — 
and  changes  were,  and  still  arc,  possible  ujwn  a  scale  and 
with  a  speed  undreamt  of  in  western  countries.  In  fine, 
great  as  the  change  essentially  was,  it  was,  after  all, 
only  A  reiK'tition  of  what  had  taken  place  in  China  under 
the  Emperor  Shi  Hwungti  some  tn'o  thousand  years 
earlier,  and  entailed  no  great  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  those  who  willingly  or  unwillingly  consented  to  it, 
whose  spendable  income  was  not  lessened  by  it.  and  to 
whom,  tired  of  isolation  and  enforced  idleness,  it  opened 
new  viatas  of  freedom  and  activity. 


Of  the  next  two  years,  though  years  of  great  interest 
and  mometit  in  the  constitutional  and  social  history  of 
Japan,  only  a  brief  account  can  be  given,  which  will  be 
found  in  tlie  next  chapter.  During  this  period  Sir  Harry 
Parkcs  was  in  England.  Some  months  before  the  con- 
version of  the  Hon  into  km  took  place,  he  had  left  Japan 
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to  enjoy  a  holiday  at  home — which  proved  to  be  only  parti- 
ally 3  holiday — after  six  years  of  strenuous  and  difficult 
duty  as  British  Minister  first  to  the  Shogun  and  after- 
wards to  the  Mikado  or  TciinO  (Heaven -Ruler),  as  the 
Emperor  is  mote  commonly  designated  in  Japan.  In 
May  he  was  accorded  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  to 
take  leave.  The  signal  honour  was  conferred  upon  him 
of  a  private  interview  with  the  Mikado,  a  privilege  never 
before,  it  is  believed,  olTered  to  any  foreign  Representative, 
and  one  which  no  Japanese  even  could  have  dreamt  of 
two  or  three  years  earlier,  at  which  His  Majesty  ex- 
pressed his  deep  gratitude  for  the  assistance  the  British 
Minister  had  always  given  the  Imperial  Government  since 
the  dawn  of  the  Revolution. 

Sanjo,  the  Udaijin  and  Prime  Minister,'  likewise 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  write  a  letter  to  'His 
Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,'  with  which 
the  present  chapter,  concluding  the  narrative  of  Sir 
Harry  Parkcs'  first  period  of  service  in  Japan,  may  properly 
close: — 

My  Lord, — Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the  British  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  has  held 
those  functions  in  Japan  during  a  period  of  years,  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  affaint  of  our  country ;  he 
has  earnestly  endeavoured  to  ensure  the  amicablencss 
of  our  relations,  and  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  a  loyal  and  upright  manner,  so  that  the 
friendly  intercourse  between  our  respective  nations 
has  become  more  and  more  intimate,  which  is  a  matter 
of  rejoicing, 

Furthermore    our    Government     has    trusted    pro- 
foundly to  him  as  a  support,  and  have  frequently  re- 
ceived his  aid  in  difltrent  matters  with  various  nations, 
L^i^d    it   is   truly   impossible   to    expre>Ls  our    sense   of 
itituda     He  has  informed  me  that  he  is  about  to 
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'  Tlie  '  hnmc  Miiu«ler'  In  Japni  is  nM  Ihe  cluef  of  the  OiUnct  or  the 
Mxl  of  th<  Coi'onnieiit  in  nnsibing  tike  Ihe  ame  xnte  in  Bhicli  be  li  10  in 
G«ai  Britain. 
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1S71  return  to   England,  and   I   have  been  commanded  by 

'Et.  43  jjjg  Majesty  the  Tenno  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
telling  your  Excellency  of  his  merits  during  his  period 
of  office,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you 
will  lay  these  facts  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
[Kotei]  of  England. — I  have,  etc., 

SanJO,  Udaijin. 
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During  his  stay  in  England  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  was  far  1871 
from  idle.  Mis  duties,  as  the  foregoing  pages  have  •*''■** 
already  explained,  were  not  merely  those  of  an  ordinary 
European  diplomatist  Our  Ministers  in  the  Far  East 
were,  by  the  terms  of  their  commission  and  in  fact, 
ConflulS'Gcncnd  or  Superintendants  of  Trade  as  well  as 
Ministers.  In  the  latter  capacity  they  had  special  charge 
of  commercial  interests — an  heritage  from  the  days  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  trade  at  Canton, 
which  ceased  some  years  before  Sir  Harry  began  his 
career  in  China. 

In  1872  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
sitting  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  consular 
service,  and  Sir  Harry  was  called  as  a  witness  upon 
the  question  of  diplomatic  salaries  in  such  countries  as 
China  and  Japan.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Sir  Harry 
states : — ■ 

Generally  speaking,  1  consider  all  grades  of  the  service 

in  Japan  underpaid. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  salary  you  receive  has 

ever  enabled  you  to  meet  the  expenses  of  your  position  ? 
A.   I  may  say  it    has,  although   I    have  only  just 

made   both   ends  meet     I   came   away  from   Japan, 

after  six  years'  service  there,  poorer  than  I  went. 
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WlJhlnwn 
A|>til  4 


Q.  You  have  not  been  able  to  save  aii>'thmg? 
A.   Nothing ;    but    !    am   aware  that   some  of  the 
oRicen  under  me  liave  not  been  able  to  nnake  botli 
end«  meet.' 
Sir  Harry's  views  upon  the  consular  sen'tce  are  set 

forth  at  some  length  in  a  letter  to  Mr  H.  S.  Wilkinson,^ 

which  may  still  be  read  with  profit : — 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  year's  law  reading  which  you 
|)ro])aic  for  students  prior  to  going  out  might  not  be 
w  profituble  as  appears  at  linit  sight.  My  proposal  is 
that  aflcr  pasHin^  in  Japanese,  say  two  or  two  and  a 
half  )'cars  after  goinj;  out,  they  should  be  uttiiched  for 
■  year  to  the  As-sislanl -Judge,  and  in  his  court  and 
reading  to  wmc  extent  under  his  direction,  I  think 
they  would  learn  moi-e  that  would  be  useful  to  them 
than  in  the  .same  time  fti>eiit  at  home.  They  would 
also  run  some  chance  of  having  whatever  they  learned 
of  law  dri\-en  out  of  their  heads  by  their  two  years  of 
jBIjancse,  in  which  time  they  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  to  apply  or  improve  their  legal  lore. 
Then  nit  to  consular  dutic&  I  fail  to  see  where  they 
can  learn  anything  about  these  in  England.  A  year 
tn  the  shi|>|>tng  oflice  of  Yokt^iama  would  surely  teach 
them  more  than  they  could  learn  here.  Then  after 
their  six  or  scvtn  years  in  Japan,  and  when  they  come 
home  on  thdr  first  lea\'c,  they  could  then  perfect  them- 
selves in  any  special  kitowtedgc  that  courts  or  chamber 
practice  would  aflRird  them  opportunitj'  for  acquiring.  .  .  . 


>  TV  abore  li  ukw  hm  m  ahk  utidc  ««  tke  nljtct  poUiifacd  ■■  ibe 
J«fm»  Mail  ol  1%^  Jnnny  iS?},  then  and  lor  teat  fcan  slUTwaidi  Ike 
ytavMly  Mid  SwitT  Um  cslMonliip  of  Ur  W.  G.  Uoadl,  IW  'b«M  aMon- 
flMwi  fomnmlkt '— K>  ok  tbr  lingaiti  o(  m  vriia  «kMe  palit»  vac 
«MirttT  cfpoMd  toihoMadhe  Jfai/    'trtt  kna««  in  Ae  Far  EaO.' 

*  On*  of  U*   nM  nwM*)  ottcen.     After  mnStf  far  Htaj  if«»  v 

^V»T<ou>  conwUi  <AcEi.  ami  a  L^s  Secwmy  a»i  Aatmf  AvfauM-Jodp  m 
Yotobim*,  ht  kA  tiM  amkr  to  {ncu*  at  ikc  Thtinhai  Bait  'Aat  W  m 

''»^«  l>»aii  A-tvwsK.  }4i  IlanTCc«nkDlUBaaa]w««n*7peiil  of  lav 
4»1  pwrdaw  ifcM  ta— ^ la-  i  [■iiliwatiw.  hi  ihc  rirmjnBHrMnr,  BWck 
ta  <»jf*"-  '~^  'i^nwj  tW*a«pMnikac  — J  i/wftL  ncafcb  ea  ik  {mr 
^  •mat  pit  «f  bn  pan^  Itctninl  > 
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I  wish  wc  could  do  somctliing  in  tlie  way  of  a 
widows'  and  children's  fund.  Might  wc  not  imitate 
the  Indian  service  in  tliat  rcsiject.  it  being  made  com- 
pulsory on  all  officers  to  contribute  say  5  per  cent  of 
their  incomes,  but  the  management  of  the  fund  being 
in  some  5rst-class  Insurance  Society — not  Uie  Govern- 
ment? .  .  . 

1  shall  try  very  hard  to  get  the  studenW  pay  raised. 
How  do  you  think  such  a  scheme  as  this  would  work  ? 

1.  Student  to  go  out  on  Z250. 

2.  In  two  years  go  up  for  examination  in  Japanese, 
get  C^o  increase  on  passing — chiefly  in  oral  Japanese 
and  easy  translation. 

3.  Join  Judge  for  a  year  and  Consulate  for  another 
year.  Fair  testimonials  from  both  as  to  a  knowledge 
of  forms  of  procedure  and  shipping  business  to  qualify 
for  another  £,%0. 

4.  To  i>as*  when  he  claims  it,  or  on  expiration  of 
fourth  year,  a  second  examination  in  Japanese,  chiefly  in 
the  character.  This  should  be  a  stiff  exam.,  such  as 
would  be  necessary-  to  qualify  a  man  as  a  good  and 
efficient  interpreter  botli  in  speaking  and  translating 
from  Japanese  to  English,  and  English  to  Japanese. 
On  passing  this  to  get  another  C^o  and  rank  as  firnt 
asdstant. 

Failure  to  qualify  under  3  or  4  to  di.squalify  for 
first  assistant's  rank ;  opportunity  being  given  the  man 
to  go  up  again  at  the  end  of  another  year. 

According  to  the  above  plan  the  hard-working  man 
m^ht  make  sure  of  his  first  assistant's  rank  and  pay 
of  ^^400,  after  four  years'  5er\-ice.  .A  less  industrious 
man  might  take  five  and  lose  a  year's  seniority. 

By  this  plan,  attainments  would  secure  promotion 
up  to  the  first  assistant's  grade,  irrespective  of  vacancies. 
Bt^-ond  that  grade  promotion  (to  consuls  and  vicc- 
oonsuls)  would  have  to  go  by  vacancies. 

A  man  would  thus  sec  his  way  in  a  reasonable  time 
to  a  salary  of  Ci^oo,  on  which  he  might  live  comfort- 
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ably.     On  coming  home  he  should  be  required  to  go 

through  such  reading  and  examination  in  leg.il  subjects 

as  that  suggested  by  Sir  K.  Homby.     By  that  time  he 

would  be  well  enough  qualified  for  a  vice-consul   or 

Consulate. 

Just  before  Christmas  Day  (1871)  the  most  important 

embassy  that  ever  left  Japan  sailed  for  Europe  by  America. 

Of  the  objccLi  and   history  of  this  mission   a  sufficient 

account  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  to  enable 

the  reader  to  understand  tlie  great  influence  it  exerted 

upon    the   later  course  of  Japanese  policy,  foreign  and 

domestic      Some    months    before    its    departure   (April 

1 87 1 )  Sir  Harry  received  a  private  memorandum  from 

Tcrashima    Muncnori,  the   Minister  for    Foreign    Affairs, 

on  the  subject  of  Treaty  revision— apparently  the  main 

object  of  the   mission  —  portions    of  which   arc   worth 

giving  in  translation.     It  will  be  seen  that  demands  are 

made,  but  no  offers : — 

Since  the  Convention  of  Ycdo  daimios'  retainers 
have  been  permitted  by  law  to  trade  freely.  This  con- 
travenes the  decree  forbidding  the  administrations  of 
Fu  (capital  cities)  /lan  and  ken  from  contracting  debts. 
This  article  to  be  revised.  What  is  contained  in  the 
I'reaty  about  opium  and  the  notifications  issued  to 
Chinamen  on  the  same  subject  differ  in  stringency. 
A  new  article  might  be  written  to  replace  this.  The 
titles  of  foreign  Sovereigns  have  been  pretty  nearly 
settled  in  various  discussions,  but  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  make  further  altcration.s  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  should  be  exact  on  this  point,  and  the  form  of 
writing  should  be  settled.  The  Taikun  Denka'*  to  be 
of  course  changed  to  Mikado  (Tcnn6)  Hfika? 

The  Treaties  are  made  entirely  for  foreigners  coming 
to  Japan,  and  the  only  stipulation  for  Japanese  going 
abroad  is  tliat  a  diplomatic  agent  ^  may  reside  in  the 


'  t.t.  T]i{hans. 
*  Wlien  iW  Ttcklkx  hoc 
bbIo*  a  diplofdaiic  mgat\. 
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capital.     In  these  things  the  same  powers  ought  to  be      iSra 
inherent   in    bolh,  und    after    the    (luestton    has    been    ^"^^  ** 
examined  equal  and  concurrent  powers  should  be  the 
phraseology  of  the  Treaties. 

Should  hkc  to  add  an  article  prohibiting  forcigncrit 

from  carrying  goods  within  Japan  [coasting  trade  ?], 

The  tariff  of  exports  and  imports  might  also  be  revised. 

The  envoys  Iwakura  and  his  four    associates,   Kido, 

Okubo,  Ito,  and  Yamaguchi — (here  as  usually  throughout 

this  volume  surnames  alone  arc  given  and  ranks  omitted, 

to    avoid    confusing    the    reader    with    strange    names 

and  titles) — were  expected   to  arrive  at   Liverpool   from 

America  about  the  middle  of   1872,  and  in   anticipation 

of  their  coming  Earl  Granville,  who  then  held  the  seals 

of  the  Foreign  Office,  instructed  Sir  Harr>'  Farkea  to  place 

himself  at  their  disposal: — 

As  the  Japanese  Embassy  may  shortly  be  expected  From  £. 
to  anivc  in  this  country  from  the  United  States,  I 
am  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  request  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  consider  what  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  their  suitable  reception.  I  have 
already  informed  you  that  I.ord  Granville  concurs  in 
your  recommendation  that  Genera!  Alexander,  late  of 
the  Royal  Marine  forces,  sliould  be  appointed  to  com- 
municate with  the  Embassy,  and  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  assist  them  in  making  arrange- 
ments during  their  residence  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

General  Alexander's  special  duties  will  be  to  accom- 
pany the  Ambassadors  if  they  should  desire  it,  and 
facilitate  their  access  to  all  places  and  cstablisliments 
which  they  may  desire  to  visit,  and  that  he  may  do 
this  more  cfTcctu.itly,  I  shall  l>e  always  ready,  as 
directed  by  Earl  Granville,  to  apply  in  proper  quarters 
for  the  admission  of  this  Embassy  to  inspect  the  public 
establLshmcnts  of  this  country'.  .  .  . 

Lord  Granville  desires  that  Mr  Aston  should  accom- 
pany General  Alexander  to  Liverpool,  and  during  his 
attendance  on  the  Embassy  be  associated  with  him  as 
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assUtitnL  .   .  .   Lord  GmnviUe  will  be  glad  that  during 

the  stay  of  the  Ambassador  in  this  country  you  should 

be  in   frequent  communication  with  him,  not  only  as 

regards  the  political  mission  with  which  he  is  entrusted, 

but  also  generally  with  the  view   of  making  his  visit 

agreeable   and    producing    an    impression   which   may 

prove    serviceable    hereafter    to    our    intercourse    with 

Japan. 

The  En^'oys  with  their   numerous  suite  went  about 

a  good  deal  in  the  summer,  and  were  everywhere  received 

with    great    courtesy   and   kindness.       They   visited    the 

great  commercial  centres,  and  saw  almost  everything  of 

interest  the  country  had  to  show,  as  the  accounts  given 

in  the  newspapers  of   the  time  sufficiently  testify.     Sir 

Harry   accompanied    them    on    most    of   their  joume)'S, 

and   was   the    object    of   considerable    attention    on    the 

part  of  the  local  authorities.     The  agreeable  impression 

made  on  the  members  of  the  mission  by  their  reception 

and  by  Sir  Harry  Parkcs"  exertions  in  their  behalf  will  be 

apparent  from  the  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  him  by 

the  chief  Envoy  and  his  amociatcs : — 

The  Ambassadors  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  desire  to  express  to  His  Kxcellency  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  their  warmest  thanks  for  his  untiring  personal 
attentions  to  them  during  their  late  visit  to  England. 
They  would  also  acknowledge,  through  him,  the  deep 
obligations  they  arc  under  to  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
racnt  for  the  full  and  generous  arrangements  that  were 
made  for  the  comfort  and  interest  of  the  Ambassadors. 
They  would  recall  es]Kcial!y  the  very  interesting  and 
successful  tour  of  tlic  Kingdom,  made  in  company  with 
His  Excellency,  as  well  as  the  warm  reception  they 
met  with  at  every  point  They  feel  thai  it  was  ly 
His*  (ffV)  invaluable  assistance  that  they  were  enabled 

I  Tlie  caplul  Ictlen  .11c  inicnclcd  os  it  miik  of  bonnur  1  in  Japanoc,  u 
in  ChincM.  ihcy  would  l>c  rcprctcnicil  by  placing  the  cliarncici  at  the  head 
(A  tt  column  [it  will  b«  remcmbtrcd  thai  CliincK  uid  J«]>itnc!,e  aie  written 
ptfpendkululjr)  x  Uule  nued  above  Ib<  level  «r  (he  rot  of  ihe  page. 
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to   gain   a   knowlcdpc   of  so   large   a   number   of  the      1871 
places  of  interest  in  the  great  country  which  He  (tic)    '^^'  ** 
so  ably  represents. 

With  feelings  of  lasting  obligation,  and  rcncnxd  as- 
surances of  warm  personal  attachment  and  esteem — 
they  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  tlicmsclvcs — 

Iw^kura  Tomomi ' 
Kido  Jiunichiro 
Okubo  Ichizo 
Ito  Hirobumi 
Yamaguchi  [Hisayoslii] 

After  the  departure  of  the  Embassy  Lord  Granville 
instructed  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  return  to  his  post  in  a 
despatch  of  great  importance,  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  print  here,  although,  as  the  foundation  of  British 
policy  in  regard  to  Treaty  revision,  its  full  significance 
will  not  be  apparent  until  that  great  question  comes  to  be 
dealt  with. 

The  special  .Embassadors  from  Japan  having  now  left  From  Eurl 
England,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  any  longer  to  *"'"'■_"* 
delay  returning  to  your  post,  187J  ■* 

From  your  own  direct  intercourse  with  the  Am-  '=*"■' 
bassadors  during  their  stay  in  England,  and  also  from 
having  been  present  at  the  interview  which  I  had  with 
their  Excellencies,  you  will  have  learnt  how  little  they 
had  to  offer  in  explanation  of  the  objects  of  their 
mission  and  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  Government, 
and  how  little  in  the  uncertainty  in  which  I  was  left  in 
these  respects  !  was  able  to  convey  to  ihem  regarding 
the  policy  and  intentions  of  llcr  Majesty's  Government 
in  regard  to  intercourse  with  Japan. 

The  same  diiliculty  prevents   me  from  giving  you 

^any  but  the  most  general   instructions  for  your  guid- 

nce  on  your  return.  .  .  .  The  main  principles  by  which 

)-ou  should  regulate  your  conduct  were  more  or  less 

'  Below  <ach  atmc  n  wihien  ihc  iaii.iaii  or  *cal  cicd  on  importuil 
oteaaoat,  bni  not  on  Ic^^  documenu. 
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"187*  adverted  to  in  my  conversations  with  the  Ambassadors. 

.Et.  44  Her  Majcst>''s  Government  desire  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  Jiipan,  but  they  are  not  prepared, 
out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  its  Government,  to 
expose  the  maintenance  of  them  to  risk  by  complying 
with  their  suggestions  that  the  small  British  force  still 
maintained  in  Japan  should,  at  the  present  time  or 
under  the  existing  state  of  circumstances,  be  with- 
drawn, or  by  renouncing  the  security  for  British  life 
and  property  which  the  extra  -  territorial  jurisdiction 
now  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  in  japan  is  calculated 
to  secure  to  IJritish  subjects.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  sec  with  great  satisfaction  the  establishment 
in  Japan  of  order  and  justice  as  the  rule  of  administra- 
tion permanently  accepted  and  observed,  which  would 
enable  them  with  confidence  to  entrust  the  interests  of 
British  subjects,  as  in  most  countries,  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  local  Government 

But  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Japan,  to 
undertake  responsibilities  in  this  respect  which  it  can- 
not dischaige.  ,  .  .  Although  pending  the  return  of 
the  Ambassadors  no  definite  proceedings  can  be  taken 
for  the  revision  of  Treaties  with  Japan,  you  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account  the  in- 
terval which  must  necessarily  elapse  for  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  changes 
which  may  be  proposed  to  them,  and  for  ascertaining 
the  views  of  your  colleagues  and  of  the  mercantile 
community  in  general  on  tlic  several  points  which  may 
come  under  discussion.  .  .  .  When  after  considering 
and  discussing  matters  in  Japan,  you  shall  submit 
some  definite  proposals,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  giving 
you  final  instructions.  In  the  meanwhile,  anj'  attempt 
to  do  so  would  inconveniently  hamper  you,  and  1  can 
only  say  generally  that  Her  ^lajcsty's  Government 
fully  rely  on  your  ability  to  judge  what  the  interests 
of  the  British  subjecLs  require,  what  concessions  it  may 
be  expedient  to  make,  and  how  far  you  may  be  able 
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to  carry  the  Representatives  of  Foreign  Powers  along 
with  you.  Ami  as  regards  the  protection  of  native 
Christians,  you  will  of  course  ascertain  what  you  can 
eflecl  in  their  behalf  without  endangering  the  stability 
of  the  Japanese  Government. 
Ilis  rare  intervals  of  freedom  from  attendance  at  the 
Foreign  Office  or  upon  the  Japanese  Knvoys  Sir  Harrj- 
spent  with  his  family  in  different  places.  On  liis  arrival 
in  England  in  1871  he  went,  accompanied  by  Lady  Parkcs, 
to  Iford,  near  t^wes,  where  he  had  taken  her  unclc'.s  rectory 
for  a  time.  Here  the  long-absent  father  was  welcomed 
by  his  children,  who  came  to  meet  him  with  banners 
and  flowers  in  happy  excitement.  Afterwards  thej"  all 
,  migrated  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  where  he  found 
Eoecupation  in  oi^ani/ing  all  kinds  of  delightful  expedi- 
tions among  the  surrounding  hills.  In  Japan  he  had  a 
passion  for  hill-climbing,  shared  by  some  of  his  officers, 
especially  by  one  of  them  whose  secret  ambition  was  less 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  Japanese  learning  than  to 
stand  successively  on  the  top  of  everj"  high  hill  in  Dai 
Nippon.  He  made  a  round  of  visits  about  this  time, 
among  others  to  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  to  Lord 
Tollemache,  and  to  Mr  Frideaux,  the  esteemed  registrar 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and  an  old  friend  of  Sir 
Harry's,  The  autumn  wm  spent  at  Rydc,  after  which  a 
house  was  taken  in  Lancaster  Gate,  which  was  shortly  to 
become  a  scene  of  mingled  grief  and  joy.  Their  eldest 
son  was  attacket)  with  scarlet  fever.  Happily  he  recovered, 
but  in  June  1872,  when  their  fourth  daughter  Lilian  was 
only  six  weeks  old,  they  had  the  inexpressible  sorrow  of 
losing  their  eldest.  Nellie,  from  diphtheria,  on  the  14th. 
She  lies  with  her  parents  in  tlie  quiet  churchyard  at  Whit- 
church. To  the  mother,  with  scarcely  recovered  strength, 
the  shock  was  a  terrible  one  ;  she  never  quite  rallied 
from  it ;  but  the  shadow  that  thenceforth  hung  over  her 
[  life,  if  i[  paled  all  her  joy,  deepened  her  sympathy  with 
all  forms  of  suffering  and  distress.  In  July  they  removed 
to  Chislehurst.  where  Sir  Harry  greatly  enjoyed  the 
VOL.  II  N 
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society  of  Mr  Archibald,  son  of  the  late  Mr  Justice 
Archibald,  now  a  master  in  the  Supreme  Court.'  Some 
time  was  then  spent  at  the  pleasant  residence  of  a  friend, 
Childown  Cottage,  above  Chobham  Common,  after  which 
winter  and  the  needful  preparations  for  departure  called 
them  to  town. 

In  -September  Sir  Harry  I'arkes  attended  the  Japanese 
Envoys  upon  their  presentation  to  the  Queen  by  Earl 
Granville  The  winter  was  passed  in  Weslbourne  Terrace, 
and  in  January  1S73  he  returned  to  Japan  with  Lady 
Parkes  and  all  his  children  excepting  the  eldest  boy,  who 
was  left  at  home  to  pursue  his  education. 

On  the  voyage  out  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr 
Lockhart : — 

I  wrote  Catharine  from  Gibraltar  to  which  place  we 
had  a  very  rough  passage.  From  Gibraltar  to  Alex- 
andria we  had  only  one  uncomfortable  day.  but  at 
Suez — the  heat  and  discomfort  of  which  place  you 
know  well — we  were  detained  for  three  da>-s  waiting 
for  the  (Brindisi)  mail  which  left  Sfiuthampton  five 
days  after  us,  and  the  London  mail  of  31st  January. 
,  .  .  We  ha%'e  made  a  slow  passage  down  the  Red  Sea, 
and  yesterday  was  very  miserable  for  ladies  and  children 
— the  ports  having  to  be  closed,  and  the  heat  therefore 
below  being  intolerable.  To-day  we  are  doing  better 
again  and  have  just  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Bab  el  Mandeb.  But  we  have  a  bad  night  before  us 
a.s  we  shall  not  reach  Aden  till  nine  or  ten  and  shall 
then  commence  at  once  to  coal — ports  being  closed  to 
pre\-ent  coal-dust,  so  poor  Faimy  will  again  pass  a  bad 
night.  She  has  indeed  had  very  little  rest  since  leaving 
England.  I  trust,  however,  thai  wc  may  look  for 
quieter  weather  between  Aden  and  Singapore.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  hotel  to  which  I  could  take  her 
at  Aden  while  we  coal,  and  we  -shall  be  off  Jigaiii  before 
daylight  Bad  weather  tries  Minnie  and  all  the  children 
a  good  deal,  but  they  revive  directly  the  sea  goes  down, 
'  Sec  hU  rttollccilon*  beloB-,  p.  359. 
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though  they  droop  bcrore  the  heat,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  intense.      Fanny,  I  fear,  docs  not  travel  so  well 
this  time  as  she  usually  does,  and  1  shall  be  glad  on 
her  account  when  the  voyage  is  over.     Bombay  may 
aflbrd  her  a  rest      We  shall  be  there  on   the   2oth,  T 
believe,  but  I  shall  then  have  only  accomplished  hiilTof 
our  journey  1 
Towards  the  close  of  April  1873  the  British  Minister 
ivas  welcomed  back  to  Japan  by  the  foreign  residents  of 
all  nationalities,  as  well   us  by  the  Japanese  Government 
But   soon   after   the   return   of   the    Iwakura   mission    in 
September   a    change    began   to    manifest    itself    in    the 
relations  of  the  Government  with  the   Foreign   Represen- 
tatives in  general  and  with  Sir  Harry  I'arkcs  in  particular. 
What  n-as  the  nature  of  the  change,  and  what  its  cause, 
the  story  of  tlial   mission  will  show,  and   it  Ls  important 
that  it  should  be  briefly  set  forth  here,  for  most  of  the 
itubseqiient  diplomatic  troubles  in  Japan  can  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  Iwakura  and   his  colleagues  after   1873, 
aided  and  furthered  by  incompetent  foreign  advisers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  GorSjiu  in  1S65 
communicated  to  the  Foreign  Representatives  the  terms 
of  the  Imperial  consent  to  the  Treaties,  they  omitted  the 
postscript  in  which  the  opening  of  Hiogo  was  forbidden 
(obviously  on  account  of  its  pr()ximitj'  to  Kioto)  and  a 
revision  of  the  Treaties  was  enjoined.'  Nevertheless  the  ist 
July  1 872  was  ultimately  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  revision 
mentioned  in  the  original  Treaties,  and  when  the  Sat-chfl-to 
alliance  was  again  firmly  established,  the  Government 
was  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject  At  a  much 
earlier  period  the  more  ad\'anced  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  un  eventual  resumption  by  Japan 
of  the  complete  sovereignty,  to  which  they  thought  they 
read  her  absolute  right  in  the  international  law  of  the 
West,  which  has  become  a  sort  of  fetish  in  the  extreme 
East.     The  special  Embassy  to  Europe  and  America  was 

'  Sec  »1)0vc,  p.  S4,  note. 
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therefore  determined  upon,  which  uhimately,  :is  already 
stated,  consiiited  of  Iwakura  and  Ihc  four  aiisociatc  envoys 
Kido,  Okubo,  Ito,  and  YamaguchL  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  retinue  of  secretaries  and  other 
officials,  the  whole  party  being  nearly  fifty  in  number. 
America  was  first  visited,  and  the  letter  of  credence  to 
the  i'residcnt  stated  frankly  enough  the  object  of  the 
mission : — 

We  expect  and   intend  to  reform  and   improve  (the 
Treaties)  so  as  to  stand  upon  a  similar  footing  with  the 
most  enlightened  n;ittoiis,  and  to  attain  the  full  develop- 
ment of  public  right  and  interest.     The  civilization  and 
institutions  of  Japan  arc  so  different  from  those  of  other 
countries  that  wc  cannot  expect  to  readi  the  desired 
end  at  once.     It  is  our  purpose  to  select,  from  the 
various     institutions     prcv'ailing     among     enlightened 
nations,  such  as  are  best  suited  to  our  present  condition, 
and  adopt  them,  in  gradual  reforms  and  amendments 
of  our  policy  and  customs  so  as  to  be  upon  an  equality 
with  them  (the  enlightened  nations). 
In  otlier  words  the  Embassy  was  a  roving  commission 
of  inqoirj'  without  powers,  and  as   Lord  Granville,  in  bis 
above-quoted  despatch,  in    eHect  stated,   no    useful    dis- 
cussion of  policy  in  Japan    was  under  such    conditions 
possible     As  far  as  re\ision  \vas  concerned,  the  Embassy 
achieved  no  success  whatever  ;  but  the  fifty  inemberj  of  it, 
many  of  whom  probably  were  men  of  exceptional  abilt^ 
and    liberalit)',  obtained   a   close  and   prolonged   view  of 
western  civilization,  which  bore  fruit  on   their  return,  and 
rendered  the  mission  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history 
of  modem  Japan.      Much  of  the  machinery  of  western 
civilization,  they  saw,  was  susceptible  of  wholesale  and 
immediate  imitation :  the  secret  forces  which  ga^x  it  life 
and  permanence  they  may  well  be  pardoncti  for  not  per- 
ceiving so  clearly.     What  was,  perhaps,  in  the  long-run,  less 
beneficial,  Ihcy  learned  methods  and  forms  of  opposition 
and  delay,  as  well  as  of  administration,  how  not  to  do  a 
thing  as  well  as  bow  to  do  it,  which  the  practice  of  the 
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West   seemed    to  justify,  and    of    which    the  Japanese 
^Government  has  since  made  ample  use. 

Upon  his  return  the  British  Minister  found  that  great 
changes  had   taken   place  in  Japan.       Mr  F.  O.  Adams, 
I  and   after   him    Mr  R,  G,  Watson,  had  acted   as   British 
|Charg^  d'Affaires  during   Sir  Harry's  absence.     To   the 
tfforts    of    Mr    Adams    and    his    French    colleague    the 
^icomtc  dc  Turcnne,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  great 
shal  and  a  most  amiable  and  popular  man,  was  due 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Christian  dif^culty  in   1872. 
The  notice  boards  at   the  village  entrances  condemning 
the  '  evil  sect '  were  removed  in   the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,'  and  replaced  by  others  covered  with  curious 
diagrams  that  turned  out  to  be  the  patterns  of  a  'social 
intercourse '  costume,  as  the  Americans  term  evcning-dresi, 
which  the  Government,  then   under  American    influence, 
with  the  usual  Oriental  insensibility  to  ridicule,  had  adopted 
[as  a  sort  of  official  uniform.     In  October  of  the  same 
jrear  (1872)  the  first  railway  in  Japan,  between  Yokohama 
^and  1k>kio,  was  opened  by  the  Mikado  in  person.     It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  intrxiduction  of  railway's  was 
nainly  due  to  the  reiterated  counsels  of  Sir  Hany  Parkes. 
The  improvement  of  communications  was  one  of  his  pet 
hobbies,  and   he  rarely  made  a  trip  up-country  without 
sxing  the  souts  of  the  local  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
native  roads,  whose  amelioration  is  still  one  of  the  crying 
vants  of  Japan. 

In  the  following  month  the  abolition  of  yos/ihi<ara  was 

jccreed,  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  proceedings 

aken  against  the  il/(ir/dZ,ir£,  whose  detention  at  the  instance 

af  the  British  Char^6  d'Affaires.  Mr  R.  G.  Watson,  formed 

He  subject  of  a  famous  action.     It  is  to  be  feared,  hou*- 

ever,that  this  reform,  like  many  others  in  Japan,  never  got 

bbeyond  paper,  for  Mr  Norman  in  his  reeent  book,  TA^ 
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*  The  pMc  oC  ihli  confculon.  however,  was  eniitcl)'  deiirnyod  by  a 
nibttqiitnl   notice  ihnl   ttie  uiti-Chiinmn  cdicti  hsd  been  lemavetl  merely 
■  iKcauK  the  people  were  fully  letjuntnlcd  wiih  them"  tv'tAe  Jafiaiuu  Afail, 
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ii(73  Rfo/ Jafian,  describes  a  scarcely  modified  system  as  still 
''*^  in  full  vigour,  A  sort  of  mania  for  issuing  decrees  and 
regulations  now  took  possession  of  tiie  Government,  who 
published  them  by  thousands,  according  to  a  native  journal, 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  from  methods  of  administration 
and  taxation  down  to  modes  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  use 
of  mats  as  provocative  of  mid-day  naps,  and  the  fashions 
of  dress.  This  feverish  activity  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
discontent  There  was  great  agitation  in  Satsuma,  where 
a  kind  of  autonomy  was  long  preserved,  and  risings,  which 
were  not  put  down  without  considerable  loss  of  life,  took 
place  in  many  of  the  other  provinces  upon  various  pre- 
texts, such  as  the  new  system  of  assessments  and 
boundaries,  the  abolition  of  the  Aan,  the  conscription,  the 
introduction  of  foreign  literature  and  the  toleration  of 
Christianity,  the  demolition  of  roadside  idols  and  inter- 
ference with  Buddhist  and  Shinto  worship,  the  slaughtering 
of  cattle,  and  the  felling  of  sacred  trees.  The  whole  class 
of  samurai  who,  according  to  a  native  paper  of  later  date, 
arc  "the  flower  of  the  Japanese  nation'  and  'alone  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  important  posts  of  Government 
officials,'  was  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Many  of  them 
scareely  knew  where  to  turn  to  increase  the  pittance 
allowed  them  and  hungered  after  place  with  a  hunger  that 
has  become  intensified  with  the  course  of  events,  and  now 
threaterLs  to  convert  the  whole  State  into  an  arena  of 
bureaucratic  intrigue  and  struggle: 

The  jiririkis/ia  came  into  vogue  at  this  time.'  a  form 
of  vehicle  that  has  spread  to  India  and  the  Cape  and  even, 
it  is  believed,  to  South  America.  Residents  in  Japan  during 
the  early  seventies  will  remember  how  slowly  feminine 
prejudices  against  the  'rickshaw'  were  removed. 

The  Government,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  reports 
sent  home  by  the  Iwakura  mission  to  force  on  the 
European  ization  of  the  country  with  all  possible  speed, 
had  completely  abandoned  their  more  or  less  Sinesian 
attitude  of  former  years,  and  accepted  American  influence 

>  Stc  B.  II.  ClIAMiilSKUIX's  TAiniJ /afanue,  and.  cd,,  p.  141. 
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as  most  likely  to  forward  their  views.  The  era  of  the 
foreign  adviser  had  set  in,  under  the  counsels  of  the 
American  Minister  Mr  Dc  Long,  and  that  era  has  not 
yet  come  to  a  close.  With  some  exceptions  the  salaried 
prompters  of  Japanese  foreign  policy  were  not  men  of  high 
professional  standing  or  experience.  The  first  of  them 
was  an  American  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  Mr  Pcshinc 
Smith,  who  did  his  best  to  bring  his  employers  into 
ridicule  by  going  about  in  a  Japanese  split  jacket  and  loose 
trousers  with  a  couple  of  swords  stuck  in  hLs  girdle,  and 
declaring  in  public  'that  not  one  foreigner  in  ten  in  Japan 
was  murdered  who  ought  to  have  been  murdered.'  To 
deal  with  a  l-'orcign  Office  depending  on  advisers  of  this 
kidney  was  no  easy  or  pleasant  task.  The  course  of  diplo- 
macy  in  Bakufu  da)'s  had  not  always  been  smooth ;  the 
Sinesian  argument  of  non  f>ossntni4S,  then  so  commonly 
advanced,  was,  as  is  now  well  known  but  could  not  then  be 
known  through  default  of  Japan  herself,  more  susceptible 
of  justification  than  it  appeared  to  be  ;  but  the  fwn  volumus 
of  new  Jajian  became  ton  frequently  a  mere  evasion,  or  a 
direct  breach  of  international  courtesy  and  good  feeling. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  despatches 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Formosan  difficulty  in  1 874  and 
on  the  J  apancse  Treaty  with  Korea  negotiated  a  year  or  two 
later,  no  correspondence  ha.«  been  published  on  Japanese 
a^airs  of  later  date  than  the  beginning  of  1 S70,  and  there 
is  but  little  in  Sir  Harry  Parkcs'  private  correspondence 
bearing  upon  the  diplomatic  hi.story  of  the  last  thirteen  years 
of  his  service  in  Japan.  Were  his  despatches  written  during 
that  period  made  public  the>'  would  not  only  atTord  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  record  of  those  eventful  years, 
but  would  in  addition  fully  justify  the  course  of  European 
and  especially  British  diplomacy  in  Japan,  which  has  been 
so  violently  assailed  by  one  or  two  men  possessing  little 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  its  history  and  displaying 
no  willingne^is  to  deal  with  their  subject  in  a  spirit 
of  genefosit>*  and  justice.  In  preparing  the  remainder 
of  tliis  section  I  have,  therefore,  been  obliged,  in  great 
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measure,  to  rely  upon  my  own  notes  and  recollections  as 
a  resident  observer  of  events  in  Japan  during  the  greater 
part  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes'  career  in  that  country,  upon  such 
information  as  there  was  time  to  glean  from  newspaper, 
files,  upon  various  notes  and  memoranda  found  among  Sir' 
Harry's  papers,  including  a  few  drads  of  despatches,  and 
upon  information  kindly  afforded  me  by  some  of  his  most 
able  and  trusted  lieutenants. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Iwakura's  mission  one  of 
the  ablest  of  his  associates,  Kido,  issued  a  sort  of  mani- 
festo which  is  interesting  as  denoting  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  Japanese  statesmanship.  Still  slightly 
Sincsian  in  tone,  it  advocates  a  representative  form  of 
Government,  but  rather  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  than  a 
practical  measure,  for  Japan  is  declared  unfit  for  such  a 
polity.  The  writer's  countrymen  indeed  are  scolded  as 
pretentious  mimics  of  civilization,  and  roundly  told  that 
although  they  may  be  gradually  acquiring  more  elegance 
in  externals  and  getting  rid  of  their  old  rustic  coarscnes.<c, 
they  will  find  it  hard  all  at  once  to  become  enlightened  in 
their  hearts.  The  phrase, '  elegance  in  externals,'  sounds  a 
Uttle  ironical  in  the  case  of  those  who  remember  the  New 
Year's  levees  in  the  early  seventies. 

Tlie  main  result  of  the  mission  was,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  a  settled  policy  to  westernize  the  country 
and  redeem  its  sovereignty,  but  the  method  contemplated 
was  altogether  wrong.  Neither  the  members  of  the 
Embassy  nor  the  Government  can,  however,  be  justly 
blamed  for  adopting  an  erroneous  course,  which  was,  after 
all,  in  large  measure  the  outcome  of  bad  foreign  advice. 
I  cannot,  for  my  part,  consider  the  careers  of  such  leaders 
as  Okubo,  Kido,  Iwakura,  and  Terashima — to  mention 
only  those  who  have  passed  away — without  a  feeling  of 
deep  admiration  for  their  statesmanlike  insight,  their 
patience,  resourcefulness,  and  courage  in  relation  to  all 
domestic  affairs  It  is  less  their  success  as  promoters  of 
a  revolution  that  was  not,  after  all,  very  difficult  to  bring 
about    that  will    command    the    applause    of    posterity, 
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than  their  steadfast  and  resolute  mastery,  both  of  the  1873 
anarchic  and  of  the  reactionary  forces  they  had  to  deal  ^"  *^ 
with,  on  the  emergence  of  their  country  from  the  isolation 
of  centuries.  If  their  constructive  work  has  been  less  fruit- 
ful of  permanent  result,  it  is  simply  because  they  attempted 
to  achieve  in  a  decade  what,  under  the  most  favourable  of 
human  conditions,  could  scarcely  be  effected  in  much  less 
than  a  century. 
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'itj4  Apart  from  the  question  of  Treaty  revision,  which  was 
**  not  again  mooted  by  the  Japanese  Government  until  1 S78, 
but  nevertheless  coloured  the  whole  of  their  polic>',  the 
subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  British 
Minister,  during  tbe  last  decade  of  his  service  in  Japan, 
were  of  an  episodical  nature.  In  i374  Japan  despatched 
a  considerable  naval  and  military  force  to  punish  certain 
scmi-savagc  tribes  of  Southern  Formosa,  who  had  murdered 
a  number  of  shipwrecked  Lonchooan  junkmen,  Such  was 
the  avowed  object  of  the  expedition :  the  real  object  was 
rather  to  affirm  the  sovereign  rights  of  Japan  over  the 
Loochoo'  Islands  as  against  the  somewhat  shadowy 
supremacy  of  China  based  on  that  peculiar  ovcrlordship 
which,  in  virtue  of  her  superior  civilii^ation  rather  than  by 
any  right  of  conquest,  the  Middle  Kingdom  has  always 
claimed  over  neighbouring  '  barbarian  '  states.  There  were 
other  aims,  in  part  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  which 
Japan  was  supposed  to  entertain.  It  was  alleged  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Mikado's  Government  desired  to  found 
sugar- producing  colonies  in  Formosa,  and  even  to  annex 
the  whole  island  with  a  view  to  its  conversion  into  a  sort 
of  Cuba.  Others  asserted  that  the  expedition  was  a  mere 
raid,  undertaken  to  prove  the  temper  of  the  reorganized 

■  Or  LcwcbeW)  Liukiu  (ChiocM};  Kiukiu  (Jspanuc):  Ducliu  (Loocbooan). 
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railitarj'  forces  of  Japan  ;  and  a  third  thcorj-,  which  prob- 
ably contained  the  most  truth,  found  the  motive  of  the 
Government  in  the  political  need  of  giving  congenial 
employment  to  crowds  of  idle  samurai  and  diverting  atten- 
tion from  the  far  more  risky  scheme,  then  very  popuUr  in 
the  South  and  West,  of  a  war  with  Korea.  Koth  Okubo 
and  Iwakura  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  Formosan  ex- 
pedition as  they  were  to  a  Korean  war.  The  unpopularity 
of  this  opposition  had  found  expression  in  an  attempt  on 
Iwakura's  life  (January  1S74)  and  in  a  serious  rising  of 
the  Hizcn  and  Saga  samurai,  to  repre.'is  which  Okubo 
himself  had  been  despatched  to  the  West  The  leader  of 
the  rebellion.  Veto  Shimpei,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Revolution  and  formerly  a  cabinet  colleague  of  Okubo,  was 
executed  and  his  head  exposed. 

The  punishmciil  of  the  Formosan  Kotans  was  an  easy 
matter  enough — an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  of 
it,  highly  eulogistic  in  tone,  was  afterwards  published  by 
an  American  journalist,  Mr  E.  House,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  a  sort  of  official  war-correspondent — 
but  the  real  difficulty  of  the  situation  then  became  appa- 
rent. The  Japanese  showed  some  disposition  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  in  the  island,  and,  in  addition, 
demanded  compensation  and  a  war  indemnity  from  the 
Peking  Government.  China,  always  slow  to  move,  began 
to  arm.  The  literates  disliked  the  Japanese  for  having 
abandoned  the  ancient  ways,  the  latter  returned  the  dislike 
with  contempt,  and  a  war  which  would  liave  seriously 
affected  commercial  interests  throughout  the  I"ar  East, 
loomed  distinctly  into  view.  The  Japanese  Commis- 
^»ioner,  Yanagiwara.  backed  up  by  American,  French,  and 
English  paid  advisers,  assumed  an  uncompromising 
attitude,  and  asked  for  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Tsung-li  Yamun  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  demand,  and  a 
rupture  was  imminent,  when  Okubo  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  more  pacific  (but  secret)  instructions.  The  Japanese 
Government  had,  in  fact,  found  out  that  the  Formosan 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle.     Mr  Wade  was  at  that 
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lime  British  Minister  in  China.  Though  ignorant,  of 
course,  of  Okubo's  instructions,  he  saw  that  neither  party 
really  desired  war,  and  hit  upon  a  happy  compromise 
which  his  tact  and  patience  induced  both  parties  to 
accept.'  An  engagement  was  come  to,  in  November 
1874,  which  in  substance  was  drafted  by  that  Minister. 
I  have  italicized  the  portions  which  so  cle\-erly  saved  the 
dignity  of  both  countries  : — 

In  the   matter   of  the   savages   of  Formosa   reference 

being  had  to  an  understanding  arrived  at  with  the  two 

Governments   (of  China    and    Japanj    by   the    British 

Minister,  Mr  Wade,  and  to  the  instrument  this   day 

signed,  recording  the  action  to  be  taken  respectively  by 

the  two  parties  thereto,  l/if  Ckimst  Goventmetit  will  at 

once  gilt  tfie  sum  of  IOO,000  taeU  to   compensate  the 

families  of  the  shipwrecked  Japanese  who  were   killed. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Chiitese  Government  viiU  not  fail 

to  pay  a  further  sum  of  400,000  taels  on  account  of  the 

expenses   occasioned   by   the   construction    of  roads  and 

trectivn  of  bnildings  which,  when  tfie  fapanesc  troops  are 

withdrawn,  the  Chinese  Government  will  retain  for  its 

mvn  use. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  despatch  of  the  i6th  November 

1 874,  printed  in  the  BIue-Book,'  a  most  interesting  account 

will  be  found  of  the  proceedings,  amusingly  illustrative  of 

Oriental  diplomacy.      His  timely  action  earned  the  warm 

thanks  of  the  Prince  of  Kung  : — 

The  Prince  of  Kung  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr 
Wade. 

The  Prince  is  in  receipt  of  Mr  Wade's  note  of  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  eighth  moon.  It  contains  the 
fullest  proof  of  Mr  Wade's  very  friendly  feeling.  While 
treating  of  what  affects  the  common  interest  it  even 
more  concerns  the  Chinese  Government.  The  Prince 
is  extremely  grateful  for  it. 


I 


'  From  documral*  before  me  U  is  clmr  thai  a  [oul  rupture  hnd  liccomc  a 
quMliiin  of  houtt. 

*  BliK.Book,  Chin«,  No.  s.  iSjj, 
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The  Japanese  were  equally  pleased,  and  the   Mikado      1874 
invited  the  British  Minister  to  a  special  audience  for  the    ■^''■■*^ 
purpose  of  giving  expression  to  his  satisfaction  : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  Foreign  Minister  ToihcEatl 
informed  me  on  the  24th  inat.  that  the  Mikado  wished  vedo"'' 
to  receive  me  on  the  following  day.  Nov.  16 

I  accordingly  attended  at  the  palace  yesterday  after- 
noon and  was  received  b>-  liis  Majesty  at  a  private 
audience:  Only  one  Minister  of  the  Household  was  in 
attendance- 

liis  Majesty  observed  that  he  had  wished  to  sec 
me,  in  order  that  he  might  express  to  me  his  tJianks 
for  the  good  offices  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Peking.  These  had  been  rendered  at  a  critical  juncture, 
when  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  China  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  maintained,  and  had  resulted 
in  arrangements  which  were  altogether  satisfactorj'  to 
JaparL  His  Majesty  was  very  sensible  of  the  advan- 
t^e  that  Japan  would  derive  from  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  requested  me  to  convey  to  Mr  Wade  his 
thanks  for  his  timely  and  effective  assistance,  in  reply- 
ing  to  His  Majesty  I  observed  that  I  was  very  sensible 
of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he  had  been  pleased 
to  notice  Mr  Wade's  scr^Hccs,  and  that  I  should  have 
much  pleasure  in  conveying  His  Majesty's  thanks  to 
Mr  Wade,  and  also  in  reporting  the  same  to  your 
Lordship^  I  added  that  I  felt  sure  His  Majesty  noidd 
see,  from  the  spontaneous  manner  in  which  Mr  Wade'-s 
good  offices  had  been  rendered,  how  sincere  was  the 
friendship  entertained  for  Japan  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  also  what  important  advantages  may 
be  derived  from  friendly  foreign  relations.  If  a  foreign 
friend  had  not  stepped  forward  at  the  crisis  lately 
witnessed  at  Peking,  China  and  Japan  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  now  been  engaged  in  war.  His 
Maje$t>'  might  be  aware  that  the  possibility  of  hostili* 
ties  bctM'cen  Japan  and  China  had  for  some  time  past 
been   rt^rded   by  mc  with  great  concern  ;  and  His 
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Majesty  could  tlierefore  imderstand  with  what  satis- 
faction I  saw  that  this  evil  had  been  averted,  that 
arrangements  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  Japan  had 
t>ecn  concluded,  and  that  the  blessings  of  peace  had 
been  secured  to  his  country. 

His  Majesty,^)peared  pleased  with  my  observations. 

After  the  audience,  the  Minister  in  attendance  informed 

me  that   Higashi   Kuzc,'  a   noble,  and   member  of  the 

Household,  had  been  despatched  on  the  T3lh  inst,  with 

a   message   from    His    Majesty   to   General    Saigo,   in 

Formosa,  directing  him  to  withdraw  the  troops. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  to  Formosa 

was  a  mere  piratical  raid.      It  was  a  question  whether  the 

l-oochooans  were  Japanese  subjects  at  all  ;  if  they  were, 

redress  should  in  the  first  instance  have  been  sought  by 

diplomatic  means.     But  the  expedition  was  sent  without 

notice  of  any  kind,  and  it  was  not  until  after  its  arrival  that 

a  Japanese  envoy  appeared  at   Peking  to  explain   the 

reasons  of  its  despatch.      Sir  Harr>'  Parkes  was  equally 

opposed  to  Japanese  filibustering  and  to  what  he  regarded 

M  Chinese  pusillanimity.      His  letters  to  his  old  colleague 

and    constant   friend    Hrookc    Robertson    give   his  views 

emphatically  enough : — 

I  am  a  sinner,  as  I  always  was,  in  regard  to  private 
cor«apondence,  but  here  is  an  endeavour  to  pay  a 
fraction  of  the  long  accumulating  interest  on  a  letter  I 
received  from  you— when  I  would  rather  not  remember. 
But  in  truth  I  have  not  found  a  vcr)'  lively  state  of 
affairs  since  my  return,  and  there  was  little  that  I  cared 
•■  to  write  about  privately.  The  Japanese  have  committed 
the  error  of  believing  all  that  ihey  have  been  told  about 
themselves  and  increasing  this  by  their  own  imagination, 
and  the  result  is  that  their  own  little  island  is  too  small 
to  hold  them.  This  may  be  taken  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively,  as  in.stancc  thi*  foolish  expedition  to  For- 
mosa. In  this  matter  they  have  been  led  away  by  their 
own  conceit,  and  by  advice  which  fitted  in  exactly  with 
'  See  F.  O.  Adams  Hi'ta^  tfjtifvii,  roJ,  ii.  p.  105,  140,  158, 
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that  conceit,  and  which  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  that 
man  Lc  Geitdre.  .  .  .  He  accompanies  the  expedition  as 
Adviscr-in-Chicf — for  they  arc  too  jealous  to  give  him 
the  command.  The  scheme  was  on  for  a  time  last 
autumn  when  the  Embassy  returned  from  Peking,  but 
when  the  other  Ambassador  appea^^  from  Luropc 
F  almost  at  the  same  time,  he — Iwakura — saw  the 
'  folly  of  it  and  put  his  foot  upon  the  scheme  as  well 
as  on  that  of  war  with  Korea. 

The  recent  insurrection,  however,  and  the  attempt 
on  his  own  life  have  shaken  his  nerves  somewhat,  and 
although  still  opposed  to  war  with  Korea,  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  more  than  Japan  can  accomplish,  he 
yields  Formosa — as  a  sop  to  Cerberus — in  order  to 
quiet  the  hot  bloods,  who  think  Japan  should  enter  on 
a  career  of  conquest.  The  entire  possession  of  Formosa 
is  what  is  aimed  at,  but  il  appears  to  me  that  they  are 
calculating  without  their  host  if  they  think  that  China 
will  brook  this.  It  is  an  opijorlunity  for  Li  Hung- 
Chang  and  for  the  sliips  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
launching  at  their  various  arsenals !  The  Japanese 
means  for  war,  away  from  their  own  country,  are  very 
limited.  Their  vessels  of  war  are  all  worn  ouL  The 
ram  Stonewall  cannot  go  to  sea  and  the  so-called 
Aberdeen  ironclad  is  worth  very  Htlic.  They  luive  not 
six  fair  craft  in  all,  with  armaments  very  inferior  to 
those  of  the  new  Chinese  ships,  built  at  Shanghai  and 
Foochow.  Then  there  arc  your  gunboaLs  which,  I  am 
told,  arc  most  effective  vessels  of  their  class. 

I  suppose  the  Japane-se  expedition  will  land  .  .  ■ 
before  the  Chinese  have  had  time  to  nib  their  eyes  and 
make  their  minds  up  as  to  what  it  is  all  about ;  but 
unless  an  understanding  is  pretty  soon  effected,  [  should 
think  the  Chinese  would  make  the  Japanese  feel  un- 
comfortable in  iheir  lodgement.  The  latter  will  have  no 
base  of  operations  and  no  port,  unless  they  make  friends 
with  the  Chinese  and  use  Takow.  They  cannot  even 
transport  their  present   force,  and  have  engaged  some 
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foreign  vessels  for  the  purpose.  They  appear  to  be 
equipping  their  force  well.  The  troop<t  are  in  number 
perhaps  3000,  but  they  arc  sending  a  great  number  of 
arti6cers  with  framework  huts,  ant)  in  particular  a  strong 
corps  of  2  20  sapiwrs,  well  provided  with  trenching  tools, 
who  arc  to  throw  up  a  fort  at  Sbaliaou  or  Langkiaou. 
where  they  propose  to  Kind.  They  inteiK)  to  land  on 
the  cast  coast  also  and  hold  the  south  of  the  island 
.from  side  to  side.  They  claim  a  perfect  right  to  do  all 
this  on  the  ground  that  the  unsettled  parts  of  Formosa 
do  not  belong  to  China,  and  because  the  Chinese  dis- 
dained responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  savages.  They 
hope  to  secure  a  good  footing  during  the  -iummcr,  and 
in  the  cool  season  to  pour  in  more  men.  The  expense 
of  this  freak  will  be  very  great,  for  which  tiicy  can 
obtain  no  return.  They  look  forward,  however,  to 
acquiring  a  great  sugar  colony — a  second  Cuba,  and  to 
command  the  China  coast  and  the  China  sea.  I  am 
afraid  they  are  doomed  to  cruel  disappointment,  which 
]  must  say  they  richly  deserve.  They  are  doing  all 
this  without  any  reference  to  China,  but  arc  sending 
an  envoy  to  Peking  in  the  beginning  of  next  month 
to  explain  their  reasons  for  having  despatched  the 
^  expeditkrti.  ,  .  . 

Your  son  is  looking  very  well,  and  managing  his 
business  admirably,  as  he  always  does.  lie  has  Just 
sent  in  his  Trade  Report  for  1873. 
/  In  this  Formosa  matter  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
are  both  trying  to  overreach  each  other.  It  will  be 
curious  to  see  if  they  avoid  war.  If  the  Chinese  had 
an  atom  of  pluck  they  would  demand  the  evacuation 
of  Formosa  very  peremptorily,  ami  in  «  conflict  Ihey 
must  or  should  be  able  to  lick  the  Japanese  easily. 
Rut  as  they  have  no  pluck,  or  at  least  a  great  aversion 
for  extreme  measures,  they  will  temporise. 

Of  course  the  Japanese  have  no  '  case'  It  is 
mere  expediency  that  takes  them  to  Formosa — they 
go  to  satisfy  the  samurai.      No  one  prevented  their 
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going  to  Korea  except  themselves.  They  fnnk  the  iS;^ 
Koreans  and  would  doubtless  be  licked  if  they  went  ■*'^-  ■•*  j 
there.  But  foreigners  in  China,  being  angry  with  the 
Chinese,  s>Tnpathizc  with  the  Japanese,  and  foreigners 
here,  having  equal  reason  to  be  ditisatisficd  with  the 
Japanese,  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  their  conceit 
humbled, — and  so  the  world  wags, 

I  liave  your  charming  note  of  the  6th  inst.,  for  which  July  11 
best  thanks.  As  is  always  the  case,  all  your  remarks 
arc  clear  and  full  of  pith.  I  want  to  tell  you,  though 
I  must  do  so  hurriedly,  that  '  General '  Lc  Gendre  goes 
down  by  this  boat,  the  Great  Republic,  on  a  secret 
mission.  He  is  to  try  to  work  or  frighten  the  Viceroys 
of  Canton  and  I-'uh  Kicn,  or  any  other  local  authority, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
military  preparations.  His  position  in  the  Japanese 
service  is  utterly  unknown  and  undefined.  He  calU 
himself  all  sorts  of  things,  a  Nttoktvan  or  officer  of 
the  second  degree,  whatever  that  may  mean,  but  simply 
he  is  little  more  than  an  adventurer,  ,  ,  .  and 
is  somewliat  discredited  just  now  from  the  Formosa 
expedition  not  having  turned  out  such  trumps  a.>%  was 
expected.  I  sincerely  trust  the  Chinese  will  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  try  to  buy  ofl"  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  Government  arc  greatly  divided  upon 
staying  [in]  or  quitting  Formosa.  \  think  they  will 
try  to  remain,  although  they  are  in  a  fright  lest  the 

kCiu'nese  should  fall  upon  their  present  small  force  and^ 

'slaughter  it. 

I  have  taken  a  short  trip  to  Hakodate,  where  I  have  Sept.  15 
sent  my  family  for  three  months.  But  1  doubt  whether 
the  8  or  10  degrees  of  coolness  makes  amends  for  the 
other  drawbacks.  It  is  a  terribly  lifeless  place,  though 
there  is  fine  scenery  and  fishing  hard  by.  But  ladieit 
and  children  do  not  care  for  those  enjoyments.  It  is 
also  a  fine  station  for  our  fleet  to  visit  in  the  summer, 
for  purposes  of  health,  and  the  only  point  from  which 
we  may  watch  Russian  proceedings  on  the  opposite 
vou  n  0 
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*^"*''  iiomc  fine  day.  The  opening  of  the  Hakodatii  port 
saved  Yezo,  and  if  the  Koreans  were  not  such  fools, 
they  would  sec  that  the  opening  of  their  country  would 
be  their  salvation  also. 
/  On  returning  I  found  that  the  Goveniment  Iiere 
arc  breathlessly  watching  the  result  of  Okubo's  mission, 
and  expecting  to  h^r  by  this  time  either  that  the 
Chinese  have  given  in  or  that  he  had  demanded  hts 
passports.  Instead  of  thai  a  telegram  comes  to-day 
that  he  had  only  started  for  Peking  on  the  6th,  and 
that  the  Chinese  were  holding  out  I  cannot  imagine 
the  latter  sinking  so  low  as  to  give  in.  If  they  do.  we 
ought  to  icam  something  from  such  pusillanimity. 
But  I  don't  think  they  will  give  In,  and  the  leisurely 
way  in  which  they  have  taken  affairs  has  gained  them 
time  for  their  preparations,  and  has  scrx-cd  to  put  the 
Japanese  more  in  the  wrong.  Every  day's  delay  is  a 
gain  to  China  but  a  loss  to  Japan,  and  the  latter  there- 
fore will  hurry  on  a  settlement  or  a  collision.  1  begin 
to  think  that  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  that  case  the  Japanese  will  be  the  first  to  attack. 
Where?  Shanghai — or  Peking?  Of  course  they  think 
of  the  latter  because  the  English  and  French  have 
been  there.  But  tlie  lateness  of  the  season  renders 
such  a  move  tmjxwsible. 
Nov.  16  I  received  yesterday  your  note  of  the  5th  inst.    Since 

it  was  written  we  have  both  heard  of  the  settlement 
effected  by  Wade.  I  think  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success  ;  so  are  the  Japanese  who.  thanks  to 
him.  have  escaped  from  a  very  grave  difficulty  of  their 
own  creation  ;  but  how  to  congratulate  China  I  do 
not  know.  She  appears  to  fall  sadly  by  the  arrange- 
ment. I  thought  it  passible  that  they  might  in  the 
end  agree  to  cry  quits,  on  condition  that  the  Japanese 
retired  from  Formosa,  but  I  certainly  did  not  exfiect  to 
find  China  willing  to  pay  for  being  invaded. 

However,  we  arc  saved  from  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
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for  the  present,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  settlement  was      iS;* 
effected   through   Wade's   agency    a/ler    relations  had    '*''  *^_ 
been  broken  off. 

You  wrote  me  a  glorious  letter  on  the  28th  November.  Dec.  14 
]  think  our  views  resemble  vciy  closely  on  the  China* 
Japan  question,  now  of  the  past  fortunately.  The  luck 
has  fallen  to  Japan,  who  certainly  did  not  deserve  it. 
I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  to  secy  the  old  country  oppo- 
site give  in,  when  she  had  right  on  her  side,  to  this 
youngster  among  nations,  I  am  glad  there  is  no  war, 
but  Japan  would  have  been  glad  of  peace  even  without 
receiving  a  farthing,  to  which  indeed  she  kneu'  she  j 
could  lay  no  just  claim. 

The  Mint  question  is  already  settled.     I  have  taken  "^ 
little  interest  in  the  institution  lately,  as  the  Japanese 

|Governmcnt    had    ensured    failure    as    e<irly  as    1871. 

'  They  then,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Americans,  gave 
up  the  plan  of  coining  dollars  for  the  East,  and  went 
in  for  a  gold  standard,  and  a  gold  coinage  uhich  nobody 
cared  for  out  of  Japan.  This  enabled  the  Americans 
to  bring  out  their  trade  dollar.  The  Japanese  were 
green  with  rage  when  they  found  out  the  trick,  but 
they  could  not  then  remedy  it.  Now  it  docs  not 
matter  a  bit  to  foreigners  who  works  the  Mint  or  how 
it  is  managed.  Its  coinage  can  only  be  used  for  in> 
lemal  purposes,  and  will  probably  be  nearly  confined 
to  copper.  The  recent  attempt  of  the  Oriental  Bank 
Corporation  to  bring  the  Japan  dollar  into  the  market 
was  an  expiring  flicker.  It  will  have  no  chance  either 
with  the  trade  dollar  of  America  or  with  the  Mexican. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  the  Japanese  Government 
keeping  Major  Kinder.  They  have  a  great  dislike  to 
him  because  while  he  was  in  the  Mint  he  insisted 
U|>on  being  '  Director '  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 
Now  the  Japanese  will  not  brook  independence  on  the 
part  of  any  of  their  employes — they  must  be  tools,  not 
even  with  opinions  and  measures  of  their  own — and  as 
Major  Kinder  would  not  be  a  tool  he  was  not  the  man 
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for  their  money.     Nearly  all  have  now  been  dismissed. 

*       and  indeed  there  is  not  work  for  thcro.     Two  good 

B      men,  Gowland    and    Dillon,'    have    been   retnincd    as 

H      '  adrisers,"  but  the  Japanese  will  take  their  advice  only 

Km.  just  to  such  an  extent  as  they  think  pro|>er. 

B        These  letters  show  that  the  British  Minister  was  often 

strongly  opposed  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Jajjanese 

Goi'emmcnt    to    achieve    ends   in   themselves   often   just 

enough.     He  was  not  more  opposed  to  them,  probably, 

I  than  many  members  of  the  Government  were,  but  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  prevalent  currents 
of  samurai  opinion.  In  this  necessity  is  to  be  found, 
doubtless,  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  which  so 
greatly  disappointed  Sir    Harry    Parkes,   that    the  new 

■  Government,  with  its  constantly  advancing  knowledge  of 
B  western  ways,  diplomatic  and  other,  so  often  resorted  to 
Bthem  for  intermediate  purposes  of  a  character  not  con- 
Bsonant  with  their  professions,  or,  indeed,  with  their  real 

opinions.  The  wrong-doings  of  the  Bakufu,  which  was  a 
purely  Oriental  system,  were  in   large  measure  excusable 

■  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  and  inexperience,  but  the 
Imperial  Government  desired  to  be  treated  as  a  Eurojiean 
power,  and  could  not  complain  therefore  if  judgeti  rather 

^by  a  European  than  by  an  Oriental  standard.     In  the 

ittes  it  was  less  easy  than  it  is  now  to  admit  the 

Iness  of  the  desire,  and  to  diminish  in  an   Oriental 

^direction  the   rigour  of  the  criterion :  by  the  application 

which,  nevertheless,  Japan   has  probably  gained  much 

lore  in  the  way  of  permanent  advantage  than  she  may 

have  lost  in  temporary  comfort 

As    a    writer     in     the    ChSya  Sfiiwbun    {Court  and 

\  Country  Nftvs)  afterwards  declared,  the  Fonnosan  expedi- 

[tion  ended  in  what  amounted  to  a  recognition  by  China 

of  the    Loochoo  Islands  as  a  portion  of  the  Japanese 

Empire  —  to   which,    indeed,   by    race  and  geography, 

Bthcy  belong.     The  l^ochooans,  however,  were  not  desir- 

I: 
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ous  of  exchanging  the  nominal  supremacy  of  China  for 
what  they  felt  would  be  the  much  more  burdensome 
jurisdiction  of  Japan,  nor  was  China  at  all  willing  to 
abandon  such  overlordship  as  she  possessed.  L"p  to 
137a  Loochoo  was  an  independent  State.  In  that 
year  it  came  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  China, 
preserving  its  autonomy  as  a  han  or  '  palisade '  State, 
that  is,  protective  of  the  Imperial  throne.  In  1609 
Loochoo  became  in  some  sense  an  appanage  of  Satsuma. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Government  organ,  the  Niehi-Nuhi 
ShimbuH  {Daily  Netos),  observed  in  its  issue  of  8th  April 
1 879,  '  Loochoo  was  nominally  regarded  as  Satsuma 
territory  by  Japanese,  but  the  Loochooans  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  subjects  of  Satsuma,  and  looked  on  the 
officers  .stationed  at  Nafa  (the  chief  town  of  the  Loochoos) 
as  merely  superintendants  of  trade  with  Kagoshima,'  In 
a  word,  I-oochouan  autonomy  was  even  less  interfered  with 
by  Satsuma  (unless  possibly  in  the  northern  island)  or 
Japan  than  by  China.  To  Japan  the  Loochooans  contri- 
buted no  taxcA  and  no  men — csHcntiah  in  a  feudal  State 
— and  yielded  no  obedience.  In  addition  the  Loochooan 
king  in  1854,  1855, and  1859  made  Treaties  with  the 
United  States,  with  France,  and  with  Holland,  without 
protest  or  action  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  Satsuma. 
China,  or  Japan. 

On  such  grounds  the  Loochooans  based  a  humble 
memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  dated  October 
1S75,  of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  an  exhaustive 
memorandum  on  the  whole  subject  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Satow  in  1879,  fi^iii  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken : — 

Our  little  country,  which  lies  far  away  in  a  corner 
of  the  sea,  has  hitherto  maintained  its  existence  by  the 
aid  of  the  two  august  States  [China  and  Japan],  and  if 
we  were  suddenly  and  without  just  cause  to  cease  the 
observance  of  those  courtesies  which  we  have  practised 
for  the  last  five  centuries  .  .  .  with  what  face  could 
we  present  ourselves  in  China  ?  .  .  .  The  happiness  of 
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,  so  that  high  and  low  are 
and    the    ]HibIic    mind    is 


Loochoo  is  involved,  .  . 
robbed    of    Ihdr    peace, 
agitated. 
With  reference  to  the  r«ognition  of  Japanese  claims 
alleged   to   be   involved   in   the   result  of  ihc    Formosan 
affair  the  memorial  continues  : — 

(We)  have  not  received  any  communications  .  ,  .  from 
China,  but  ...  in  April  last  .  .  .  the  memorial  and 
tribute  were  accepted  [at  Pelting]  .  .  .  and  the  enx-oys 
u'ere  treated  in  exact  accordance  with  existing  pre* 
cedent. 
The  promises  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  respect 
Loochooan  autonomy  arc  next  rcfcnrcd  to,  and  finally  a 
pathetic  appeal  iii  made  to  the  Minister  at  least  to  refrain 
from  ahering  the  constitution  of  the  islands  until  such 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  China  as  would  relic%'e 
Loochoo  from  the  chaise  of  disloyalty — a  serious  crime 
according  to  Sincsian  ideas — to  a  State  whose  beneficent 
influence  the  islands  had  enjoyed  during  a  period  of 
five  hundred  years.  '  K  rough  n^ativc  ivas  the  only 
'answer,  and  the  Loochooans  were  ordered  to  put  an  end 
at  once  to  iheir  relations  with  China  ;  but  nothing  effectual 
was  done  by  Japan  until  1 S79,  when  the  King  was  deposed 
and  the  islands  formally  incorporated  with  the  Empire  under 
the  name  of  Ihc  Okinawa  ken  or  prefecture.  The  policy  of 
Japan  meanwhile  had  been  greatly  resented  by  China,  and  a 
good  deal  of  angry  correspondence  had  taken  place.  The 
whole  question  was  referred  to  General  Grant,  who  was 
travelling  in  the  Far  East  in  1879.  He  recommended  a 
compromise,  dividing  the  islands  into  a  northern  group,  to 
form  part  of  Japan,  and  a  southern  group,  to  remain  under 
thcovcrlordship  of  China.  So  absurd  a  compromise,  though 
in  some  sense  accepted  for  the  moment,  could  not  stand,  and 
even  as  late  as  1883  the  Loochoo  question  was  a  source 
of  peril  to  the  amicable  relations  of  Japan  and  China. 
It  may  now  (tSpj)  be  regarded  as  settled.  In  the  contra- 
vcrsy  with  China  Japan  displayed  on  the  whole  both 
good  sense  and  courage,  but  her  treatment  of  the  '  little 
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countrj'  far  away  in  a  corner  of  the  sea  *  was  ungracious 
and  tyrannical.  Seeing  that  for  centuries  the  overlonlship 
of  China  had  been  recognized  both  by  the  Satsuma 
daimios  and  the  Bakufu  Government,  and  was  dear  to  the 
Loochooans,  they  should  not  have  been  annexed  against 
their  wish  until  China  had  been  induced  to  abandon  her/ 
claim& 

With  these  negotiation!)  the  British  Minister  had  cw 
direct  concern,  but  he  did  what  was  possible  to  allay  irrita- 
tion and  prevent  a  rujrturc  with  China.  This  policy  was 
absurdly  construed  in  some  quarters  as  '  secretly  foment- 
ing a  quarrel  with  China  on  the  Loochooan  question,'  an 
accusation  for  which  not  even  a  plausible  ground  exists. 
From  the  drafts  and  memoranda  before  mc  it  is  clear  thai 
Sir  Harrj-  Parkes  was  at  all  times  most  anxious — it  ia 
difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  be  otherwise  inclined — 
to  preserve  friendly  relations  between  China  and  her 
progressive  neighbour.  A  similar  charge  was  made  in 
respect  of  Korean  matters,  as  ivill  be  seen,  but  was 
promptly  denied  by  the  Japanese  Government  itself. 
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To  Korean  affairs  we  must  now  turn.'  The  Korean 
policy  of  Japan  was  identical  in  prlndplc  with  her  policy 
towards  Formosa  and  Loochoo — in  z  word,  with  her 
Chinese  policy.  The  whole  story  is  told  here  con- 
secutively, though  such  a  course  involves  some  anticipa- 
tion of  events,  and  a  break  in,  or  at  least  a  digression 
from,  the  narrative  of  Sir  Harry's  service  in  Japan,  which 
is  resumed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Ever  since  the  raid  of  the  Taiko,"  Hideyoshi,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  war  with  Korea  had  been  a 
popular  idea  with  the  samurai  of  the  South  and  West. 
in  the  annals  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Bakufu  refer- 
ences are  not  infrequent  to  Korea  and  to  expected 
embassies  from  that  country.  During  the  troubles 
that  preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Shogunate  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Bakufu  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  neighbouring  penin.sula  was  one  of  the  grievances 
alleged  against  it  In  1873  certain  documents  were  pub- 
lished, alleged  to  be  translations  of  Korean  despatches,  in 
which  Japan  was  mentioned  with  contempt.     The  docu- 

I  For  a  hiiilonr  and  ducription  of  the  pcninniU  (he  tender  mtut  be 
rcfcrred  to  Mr  Dallkt's  gnat  work,  //iilairi  dt  f^gifu di  Cfff,  Mi  Criffis' 
ptcuanl  compilaiiun,  Mr  LowRt.i,'*  cli.irming  Ciosi-n  gr  Lanf  ^f  tlie  Moniing, 
and  Mr  Cablk«'  Life  lit  Kena. 

*  TkiA'  WIS  the  lille  of  a  rcliicd  /ivaiHtata  ea  Conn  rcfenl. 
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mcnts  were  disavowed  by  the  Jai)anese  Gov-eniment,  and 
were  probably  forgeries.  But  they  indicated  plainly 
enough  the  tendency  of  opinion,'  and  the  Government, 
though  ihey  had  plenty  on  their  hands  at  home,  felt  con- 
strained to  do  something.  Some  coramcrcial  intercourse 
was  still  maintained  with  Korea  through  the  island  of 
Tsushima  lying  midway  in  the  channel  that  separates  the 
Dawn-Land  from  the  Morn-Land,  It  was  thought  that 
closer  relations  might  be  establislied — possibly  there  was 
a  hope  that  some  sort  of  suzerainty  of  Japan  might  be 
admitted  ;  and  Hanabusa,  a  high  official  of  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office,  was  sent  over  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
He  accomplished,  however,  little  or  nothing.  In  1S74 
another  agent,  Moriyama,  was  despatched  to  Korea,  and 
induced  the  local  officials  to  promise  to  receive  a  letter 
from  the  Japanese  Government  and  send  an  cn\'Oy  to 
Tokio.  But  when  Moriyama  presented  himself  in  1875 
with  the  letter  the  Koreans  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him — a  refusal  which  lent  a  handle  to  the  war-parly 
in  Japan.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  ^  statement 
appeared  in  a  native  newspaper,  the  Hlkhi  Shifnlntn 
{Tht  News),  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Minister  had 
advised  the  Japanese  Government  in  favour  of  a  war 
with  Korea.  This  stupid  allegation,  due  doubtless  not  to 
Japanese  but  to  foreign  malevolence,  was  at  once  denied 
by  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  publicly 
charucterized  the  rumour  as  '  false  and  slanderous,'  adding 
that  not  only  had  Sir  Harry  Parkes  never  advised  the 
Government  in  favour  of  a  war  with  Korea  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  advised  them  not  to  go  to  war  without  very 
grave  cause. 

At  this  time  a  trifling  trade  was  carried  on  at  Pusan  * 
or  Fusankai  by  Japanese  merehants,  who  were  supposed  to 
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I  In  1873  Soycjiraa,  then  MittUter  for  Foteign  AHUn,  had  tnuuied  a  com- 
plete Kheme  fbi  tht  invuion  iind  ci)n(|ue»t  of  Kotco,  which  *a»  on  die  point 
of  twilig  put  into  OKUtiou  wlun  the  Iwakuia  miision  rcturnisl  from  Europe. 
Iwatitics,  Olmbo,  .inil  (he  olbur  mcmbrni  ot  the  miuirin  *1  once  ileimunMrl 
ihc  jaIu,  uhlch  wm  atmniloncd. 
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come  from  Tsushima,  and  whose  dealings  were  regulated 
by  a   Korean  official.      In   September  of  the  next  year  a 
Japanese  steamer,  the  Unyokan,  which  four  days  before  had 
left  the  Goto  Islands,  approached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
leading   up  to  the   Korean  capital,  and    began    to    take 
.soundings  for  the  mere  purpose,  it  was  alleged,  of  assuring 
the  ship's  position  while  a  supply  of  wood  and  water  was 
procured.     The  ship  was  fired  on  from  the  shore,  just  as, 
almost   up   to  the  fifties,  foreign  ships  acting  in  a  similar 
way  on   the  Japanese  coast  were  fired  upon  from  Japanese 
batteries:    in    18O3  or  1864,  indeed,  I    remember  seeing 
the  Shinagawa  forts  fire  upon  a  man-of-war's  boat  occupied 
in  taking  soundings  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo.     The  Korean  fire 
was  returned,  and   the  next  da)-  a  company  of  men  and 
officers  landed,  slaughtered  several  dozens  of  Koreans,  and 
destroyed  the  fort.    The  Japanese  Government,  on  hearing 
of  these  proceedings,  determined  to  take  stronger  measures, 
and  to  do  unto  Korea  exactly  what  Japanese  writers  have 
constantly  reproached  the  western   Powers  for  doing  (a.s 
they  allege)  unto  Japan — namely,  force  a  Treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  upon  the  little  peninsular  kingdom. 
In  continuation  of  my  previous  despatches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr  Kuroda's  mission   to  the   Korea,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  your  lordship  that  the  expedition, 
which   appears  to  have   now  been   increased  to  seven 
ships,  arrived   at    Fusankai   on    the    15th    instant,  and 
remained  at  anchor  there  for  eight  days.     On  the  23rd 
instant  the  expedition  sailed  for  Kokwa,'  where  it  ought 
to  have  arrived  on  the  26th,      It  is  evident  on  all  sides 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  getting  a  force  in  readi- 
ness ;  but,  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  actual 
hostilities  or  not  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Koreans  receive  Mr  Kuroda  when  he  arrives  at  K6)a\'a. 
The  expedition  was  successful,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  Chinese  suzerainty,  and  a  Treaty  was  arranged,  identical 
in  essentials  with  those  of  1 858  with  the  Western  Powers, 
The  Japanese  Commissioners  landed  and  proceeded  to 

'  In  Korean,  Knnghwn. 
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Kokwa  in  considerable  state,  and  on  the  i  ith  they  had      1876 
their   first   interview  with  the    Korean   Commissioners.  *° 

They  said  they  had  been  sent   by  their  Government  'Op^j|  *, 
learn,  first,  why  the  Koreans  had  broken  the  Agree-  iJethy 
menl  of   1874,  which   they  had   made  with   Mr  Mori- ]^*^  ^. 
yama  ;  and,  secondly,  why  they  had  fired  in  September 
last  upon  the  Japanese  gunboat  Unyekan.     The  Korean 
Commissioners  pleaded  that  the  local  officers  of  Fusan 
were  to  blame  for  the  Agreement  not  having  been 
carried  out,  as  they  had  not  reported  what  had  occurred 
to  the  Government  at  the  capital  ;  and  that  the  firing 
on  the  Unyokan  was  a  mistake,  as  tlie  Koreans  did  not 
know  she  was  a  Japanese  vessel. 

The  Japanese  Commissioners  observed  that,  the  two 
charges  ha\-ing  thus  been  fully  admitted,  the  question 
of  reparation  remained  to  be  considered,  and,  breaking 
off  the  interview  suddenly.  the>'  said  they  would  inform 
the  Korean  Commissioners  the  next  day  of  the  satis- 
faction they  had  to  demand. 

At  the  interview  the  next  day  the  Jaj}ancsc  Com* 
missioncrs  placed  in  their  hands  the  draft  of  a  Treaty 
which  the  latter  said  they  would  accept  as  satisfactory 
redress,  provided  it  were  at  once  agreed  to.  They 
were  willing  to  allow  the  Korean  Commissioners  four 
or  five  days,  but  not  more,  to  consider  it.  The  Korean 
Commissioners  asked  for  ten  days,  as  they  had  to  sub- 
mit the  Japanese  demands  to  the  Government  at  the 
capital.  The  Japanese  Commissioners  replied  that  Ihey 
would  allow  that  time,  provided  that  within  the  ten  days 
the  negotiations  were  completed  and  the  Treaty  signed 
and  exchanged.  The  Korean  Commissioners  appeared 
to  acquiesce,  but  on  the  ninth  day  they  began  to  urge 
objections,  and  firstly  on  the  point  of  form.  The  draft 
Treaty  gave  the  Mikado  the  title  of  '  KOtei'  (Chinese 
'  Hwang-ti '  or  Emperor)  and  the  King  of  Korea  '  0 ' 
(Chinese  '  Wang '  or  King).  This  did  not  denote 
equalit>'  between  the  two  nations,  which  was  professed 
in  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty.     As  the  Koreans 
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could  not  adopt  the  title  of  '  Kotei '  the>'  wished  the 
Agreement  to  run  in  the  names  of  the  respective  Com- 
missioners only.  This  could  not  be  acceded  to  by 
the  Japanese  Commissioners,  who,  however,  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  use  the  names  of  the  two  nations 
— Dili  Nippon  and  Dai  Chosen '  (Great  Japan  and 
Great  Korea) — instead  of  the  titles  of  the  Sovereigns. 
The  Korean  Commissioners  then  began  to  raise  other 
difficulties,  which  were  met  by  the  Japanese  Commis- 
sioner.i  threatening  to  break  off  negotiations.  On  the 
tenth  day,  22nd  of  February,  they  did  return  to  their 
ships,  saying  that  they  would  give  the  Korean  Commis- 
sioners  two  or  three  days  to  consider  whether  the)* 
would  sign  the  Treaty  as  it  stood  with  no  other  altera- 
tion than  the  one  above  named,  as  they,  the  Japanese 
Commissioners,  would  agree  to  no  further  modifications 
On  the  2  5t]i  the  assent  of  the  Koreans  reached  the 
Japanese  Commissioners,  who  proceeded  again  to 
Kukwa  on  the  26th,  signed  the  Treaty  at  9  A.M.  on 
the  27th,  re-embarked  the  same  day,  and  on  the  28th 
the  fleet  weighed  and  left  Korea, 
[n  a  later  despatch  Sir  Harry  makes  the  following 
remarks  relative  to  these  proceedings: — 

Article  10  is  specially  noteworthy,  as  shomng  that  the 
Japanese  Government,  who  have  lately  complained  of 
the  extra-territorial  clauses  of  foreign  Treaties  with 
Japan,  have  been  careful  to  stipulate  for  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  people  in  Korea.  They 
have  also  imitated  those  Treaties  in  not  making  this 
right  reciprocal,  as  the  Fordgn  Minister  has  explained 
to  me  that  this  article  does  not  give  the  Koreans  juris- 
diction over  their  people  in  Japan.  It  is,  in  short, 
almost  a  repetition  of  articles  4  and  $  of  the  British 
Treaty  of  1858  with  Japan.     The  resemblance  between 


'  The  Kntrnnt  call  theit  country  Choidn  ;  the  Cliiaeie  gii-e  il  ihc  nnmc 
CtuKuicn  :  ihc  Jsp^ntiic  Clirisen,  all  diffi-icnl  pionunciAticini  of  llie  ume 
word.  Korct  U  »n  olJei  nnnic,  in  Kortan  Kitiyii,  Cliin?ic  Kioli,  Japaneie 
KSnu. 
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this  Treaty  and  the  British  Treaty  of  1858  with  Japan 
is  remarkable.  The  omissions  or  difTerences  arc  almost 
entirely  confined  to  those  articles  in  the  la.st>name<I 
Treaty  which  relate  to  the  exchange  of  coin,  custom- 
house control,  and  similar  subjects.  It  has  been 
explained  to  me  that  the  Japanese  Commissioners 
omitted  mention  of  these  matters  on  finding  that  the 
Korean  Commissioners  were  wholly  uninfofmixl  about 
them  and  unable  to  discuss  them  intelligently,  and 
they  therefore  inserted  instead  the  i  ith  article,  which 
secures  the  due  consideration  and  the  arrangement  of 
all  such  details  within  six  months.  No  allusion  is  made 
in  the  Treaty  to  any  other  nation. 
The  Japanese  Government  organ  frankly  declared 
that  in  the  mutter  of  the  Treaty  Japan  intended  to  serve 
her  own  interests  only. 

Already  the  French  had  bombarded  Kanghwa  (Kokwa) 
in  1866,  the  Americans  foUotved  suit  in  tS/l.andin  1880 
Italy  tried  to  make  a  Treaty  with  the  help  of  the  Japanese, 
whose  help  at  that  time  ensured  failure.  In  1881  a 
Korean  embassy  reached  Tokio ;  its  object  and  proceed- 
ings are  not  clearly  known.  About  this  time  the  great 
Li  Hung-Chang,  often  termed  the  Chinese  Bismarck, 
wrote  some  singular  things  to  a  Korean  official : — 

Of  late  years  Japan  has  adopted  western  customs.  .  ,  . 
Her  national   liabilities  having  largely  increased,  she  is 
casting  her  eyes  about  in  search  of  some  convenient 
acquisition   which   may   recoup  her.  .  .  .  The   fate  of 
Loochoo  is  at  once  a  warning  and  a  regret  to  both  China 
and  Korea.  .  .  .  Her  aggressive  designs  upon  Korea 
will  be  best  frustrated    by  the    lattcr's   alliance   with 
western  nations. 
It  was  a  new  thing  for  a  Chinese  statesman  to  recom- 
mend barbarian  alliances  to  a  country  whose  king  rccci^'ed 
iwestiturc    from    Peking.       In    May    1882    Commodore 
Shufeldl    appeared    before  the   Sbul    river   in  the    U.S. 
corvette  Sivatara,  accompanied  by  four  Chinese  gunboats, 
and  with  Chinese  aid  negotiated   the    first  Treaty  e\'er 
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'iMj  concluded  bctwiwii  Korea  and  any  western  Power.  The 
Treat)'  was  a  clumsy  performance,  recognizing  that  '  Korea 
has  always  been  tributary  to  China,'  but  adding  that  'the 
Treaty  shall  be  permanently  regarded  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  this."  Extra-territorial  jurisdiction  was  pro- 
vided for,  but  it  was  to  cease  when  the  '  Korean  Govern- 
ment should  bring  the  laws  and  procedure  into  harmony 
with  those  of  the  United  States."  A  curious  clause  was 
inserted  giving  '  most  favoured  nation  privileges.'  but  con- 
tinuing, 'all  special  concessions  made  to  the  most  favoured 
nation  shall  be  explained  and  made  public,  so  that  the 
contracting  parties  may  know  that  such  concessions  have 
been  made  to  the  favoured  nations  under  special  clauses.' 
This  appears  on  the  surface  just  enough,  but,  as  the 
Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  Times  explained  in  a  letter 
dated  30lh  June  1882,  might  easily  work  most  unjustly. 
The  Treaty  was  not  ratified  at  Washington,  and  similar 
instruments  negotiated  in  June  by  Admiral  Willcs  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  captain  of  the  Stosch 
on  behalf  of  the  German  Empire,  were  not  accepted  by 
(heir  respective  Governments, 

Meanwhile  grave  events  had  occurred  which  must  be 
shortly  related.  The  King,  who  was  progressist,  died,  and 
named  an  adopted  son  as  succesisor.  His  father  the 
Tai-won-Kun  hated  foreigners,  especially  the  Japanese, 
and  headed  or  incited  an  attack  upon  the  Japanese  Lega- 
tion, several  members  of  which  were  killed.  The  nobles 
took  no  part  in  this  outrage,  and  were,  in  fact,  opposed 
to  the  Tai-w6n-Kun.  Tlie  Japanese  Minister  Hanabusa 
with  several  of  his  suite  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  and 
hastening  to  the  shore  luckily  found  a  boat  in  which  they 
put  out  to  sea.  After  drifting  about  for  .some  days  they 
were  fortunately  picked  up  by  H.M.S.  Flying  Fish  and 
taken  to  Nagasaki.  During  the  disturbances  many  high 
ofHciab  of  the  Court  were  murdered.  It  was  even 
rumoured  that  the  Queen  was  assassinated,  but  after  the 
nation  had  gone  into  mourning  for  her  she  reapjieared. 
Japan  promptly  exacted  due  reparation,  China    too    in- 
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terfcrcd,  asserted  her  overlordship,  and  by  a  cunning 
stralagetn  got  hold  of  the  Tai-won-Kun  and  deported 
him.  A  curious  pn^clamation  was  issued  by  the  King,  for* 
bidding  attacks  upon  for<:i{^crs,  and  ordering  the  removal 
of  the  stone  pillars  bearing  inscriptions  denouncing  inter- 
course with  foreigners  that  had  been  set  up  at  the  time  of 
the  French  bombardment  of  Kanghwa  (Kilkwa)  in  1866. 
In  May  liiS}  General  Foote  exchanged  at  Soul  the 
ratiAcatioiis  of  Commodore  Shufeldt's  Treaty.  It  was  an 
apparent  triumph  for  American  diplomacy  thus  definitely 
to  bind  Korea  as  she  had  already  linked  Japan  with  the 
West,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  witli  much  pomp 
and  display.  But  General  Foote  himself  described  the 
Treaty  as  so  much  waste  paper. 

On  the  27th  September  1883  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was 
.Minister  at  Peking.  As  usual  he  lost  no  time  in  getting 
to  work.  Korea  first  engaged  hi>i  attention,  stimulated  no 
doubt  by  the  priority  of  other  I'owcrs  in  obuining  their 
Treaties,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  Treaty  concluded  by 
Admiral  Willes,  every  line  of  which  was  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  the  British  Minister,  On  the  27th  October  he 
was  at  Soul,  on  the  30th  of  the  next  month  he  was  back 
again  at  Chcfoo  with  a  satUfactory  Treaty  in  his  |>ocket. 
He  had  outdone  his  Japanese  performance  of  1865,  and 
within  two  months  of  his  arrival  in  China,  proposed, 
negotiated,  and  concluded  with  the  Korean  Government  a 
new  Treaty  as  just  and  reasonable  as  it  was  practical  in  its 
provisions. 

The  story  of  his  exploit  is  told  in  his  letters  to  his 
daughters,  which  amusingly  describe  his  vigorous  method 
of  work  : — 

I  have  been  ten  days  here,  and  this  is  the  first  letter 
tliat  I  have  attempted.  I  have  just  written  to  Captain 
Fullarton  (the  captain  of  the  Sapphirt)  to  beg  him  to 
send  Kestrel  to  Chefoo  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  and 
as  I  know  that  I  shall  be  exceedingly  pressed  in  the 
intervening  period,  I  will  try  to  scribble  a  letter  to  you 
to-night  before  the  pressure  comes  on.     Where  am  I  to 
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begin  ?  I  have  to  tr)-  tn  reeoUect  wlwn  T  Inst  wrote  to 
you.  It  was  on  the  24th  from  CheToo?  thirteen  days 
agOL  It  seems  an  age  since,  but  I  will  try  to  retrace 
it  We  got  on  board  Sapphire  about  five  o'clock  on  the 
24th  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather. 
Your  Jamie '  helped  me  greatly.  He  directed  his 
steamer,  the  Sin  Nansi>ig,  in  which  we  had  come  from 
Ticn-tsin,  to  go  out  se\'entl  miles  under  the  shelter  of 
an  island — the  Safpkire  went  out  also,  and  we  trans- 
ferred ourselves  and  our  luggage  on  the  Sapphires 
boats. 

Sin  Nansing  then  went  on  to  Shanghai  and  before 
tiaybrcak  Sapphire  weighed  for  Korea.  Wc  arrived  at 
the  anchorage  of  Chemulpo  at  2  KM.  on  the  26th, 
and  found  that  Zappc  *  had  arrived  in  the  Leipzig  on 
the  e\'ening  of  the  24th,  He  had  thus  headed  mc  b>' 
a  day  and  a  half,  which  I  did  not  like,  but  it  could  not 
be  helped,  as  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  bad  weather 
which  I  had  encountered.  Aston  was  aboard  imme- 
diately, and  I  arranged  with  him  to  land  the  next 
morning  in  order  to  go  to  Soul.  Zappe  called,  Korean 
officials  called,  capMins  of  German,  American,  and 
Japanese  ships-of-war  called,  and  I  had  to  return 
Zappe's  call,  all  which  caused  much  expenditure  of 
powder  in  saluting.  Zappe  and  myself  with  our  suites 
landed  the  next  morning  at  Soul.  Although  wc  had 
landed  our  baggage  the  previous  afternoon,  wc  found  it 
still  I>'inL;  on  the  beach  owing  to  the  utter  absence  in 
this  country  of  any  organi/.ation  in  regaK)  to  transport 
For  two  hours  we  vainly  endeavoured  to  get  sometln'ng 
like  order  into  the  mob  of  people  and  animals  who 
were  intended  to  convey  us.  There  were  bullocks  for 
the  baggage,  ponies  of  the  sorriest  description  for  those 
who  liked  to  ride,  and  strange  somethings,  which  might 
be  called  chairs  or  palanquins,  but  which  resembled  the 
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upper  half  of  bathing  machines,  for  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  ride.  I  mounted  at  ten,  feeling  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  to  get  the  mixed  mass  to  move, 
and  that  every  one  must  RCt  on  as  best  he  could.  My 
pony  refused  to  do  more  than  craw!,  and  I  was  told 
that  this  was  the  only  pace  that  ponies  in  this  country 
arc  acquainted  with.  Still  the  day  was  fine,  and  the 
country  novel  and  not  wholly  uninteresting  in  appear- 
ance, and  for  two  hours  Zappc  and  myself  with  Hillicr 
and  Aston  jogged  along  in  pleasant  conversation, 
Maude  being  afoot  with  his  gun  in  order  to  be  free  to 
beat  any  patch  of  cover  or  swamp  that  miglit  lie  off 
the  road.  I)ut  at  noon  our  prospects  became  clouded, 
for  rain  commenced  to  fall.  Wc  tried  to  push  on  and 
soon  became  separated.  At  half-past  one  Aston  and 
myself  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  reached  what  Aston 
called  a  half-way  house,  where  he  had  deiiosited  some 
days  before  some  aliment  in  the  form  of  three  bottles 
of  beer,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  one  of  clarcl.  and  a  tin  of 
biscuitu,  which  we  found  very  acceptable,  for  my  escort- 
man,  entrusted  with  the  lunch  supplied  by  Captain 
Fullarton,  was  nowhcra  Wc  waited  for  others  to  come 
up :  first  Biuce  [the  groom]  arrived,  then  Hillier,  and 
then  Maude  with  three  snipe.  I  held  a  short  council  and 
determined  to  rush  it — that  is  to  make  our  ponies 
carry  us  into  Soul,  regardless  of  baggage  and  those 
who  could  not  keep  up  with  us — our  tiain  of  servants 
(Chinese)  being  no  less  than  twelve.  ^1)e  rain  came 
down  more  heavily,  and  tlic  roads  (if  you  could  use 
the  ivord)  became  sloughs.  Still  we  made  our  ponies 
go  at  a  pace  they  had  never  gone  before,  and  every  one 
was  so  cheery  that  wc  really  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the 
pitiful  position.  By  dint  of  carrying  our  ponies  as 
much  as  they  carried  us  wc  reached  the  Rate  of  Soul 
soon  after  five  and  our  quarters  ut  half-past,  soaked 
through  and  very  chilled.  Aston's  servant  welcomed 
us  ;  we  threw  off"  our  wet  clothes,  dressed  ourselves  in 
Aston's  wardrobe,  and  soon  sat  down  to  a  capital 
VOL.  II  P 
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plight,  but  I  sent  them  off  to  assist  those  who  were 
still  on  the  road,  and  to  keep  the  gates  of  the  city 
open  that  they  might  pass  in.  All  through  the  night 
our  men  came  straggling  in  in  ones  and  twos — the  last 
rot  arriving  till  nine  the  next  morning.  Zappe,  who 
had  changed  his  pony  for  a  chair,  reached  the  city  gate 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Two  rivers  had  to  be 
crossed,  one  fordablc,  the  other  deep  with  a  strong 
stream.  The  latter  in  the  dark  and  rain  and  howling 
wind  was  a  great  difficulty.  During  the  2Sth  our 
luggage  gradually  came  in,  or  rather  part  of  it — for  the 
last  two  packages  only  reached  us  yesterday!  All 
was  more  or  less  soaked,  and  had  to  be  opened  and 
dried  —  the  scene  reminding  me  of  Uncle  Hall's 
hymn : — 

By  the  waters  of  HanyanR  (the  Soul  river)  we  sat  ourselves  down, 

Wc  *ai  ourselves  Hoivn  for  to  cry. 
And  because  ail  our  cloilic6  ihcy  were  wrin^in^  with  wet, 

We  banged  lliciii  up  for  to  dry. 

Zappe  and  I  commi.serated  and  pitied  each  other.  I 
organized  an  '  office,'  got  a  table  or  two  for  desks, 
arranged  papers,  foolscap,  pens  and  ink,  organized  food 
arrangements,  and  the  next  morning,  the  28th,  we  were 
ready  for  work. 

29th- — Conference  of  two  hours  with  Zappa  Then 
made  a  scries  of  ofRciat  calls.  I  turned  out  very 
decently.  Green  chair  which  I  had  brought  from 
Tien-tsin  (how  it  reached  Siiul  is  a  marvel),  eight  chair- 
bcarcrs  in  new  uniforms  brought  from  Peking,  two 
escort  men  in  full  uniform,  which  they  had  worked 
hard  at  to  brush,  white  belts  wcil  pipe-clayed,  Hiilier, 
Maude,  and  Aston  well  dressed,  and  myself  in  frock- 
coat,  tall  hat,  and  new  gloves,  as  decent  as  if  I  had 
been  in  Regent  Street.  Saw  General  and  Mrs  Foote 
and  heard  all  her  woes.  Visited  the  Korean  yamun, 
and  showed  them  more  civilization  in  the  way  of  dress 
than  they  had  ever  seen  before. 
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30th. — More  visits  and  another  conference  with 
Zappe, 

30th,  31st.  1st  Nov. — Hard  at  work  with  Zappc 
on  a  draft  of  our  proposed  Treat)',  Trisde  Regulations, 
and  a  tariff  of  duties.  Finished  these  in  rough,  and 
translated  them  into  Chinese.  On  3nd  made  fair 
copiet),  and  on  3rd  dclivcrc<l  them  into  the  yamun  by 
our  secretaries,  who  were  instructed  to  read  every  line 
both  in  English  and  Chinese  over  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  yamun.     It  took  them  a  long  day. 

3rd,  being  Mikado's  birthday,  official  visit  to  the 
Japanese  Minister. 

4th,  Sunday — a  welcome  day  of  rest  (comparatively). 
RJorning,  took  a  ride  into  the  country.  Afternoon, 
conference  with  Zappe. 

Sth,  6th.  —  Long  conferences  at  yamun,  that  of 
to-day  lasting  till  6  P.M.  I  think  we  have  made  an 
impression  and  have  some  hopes  that  we  are  going  to 
succeed.  Zap[>e  having  been  disposed  to  take  a 
gloomy  view,  1  assured  him  some  days  ago  that  wc 
were  bound  to  succeed.  Asked  me  for  my  reasons, 
which  1  declined  to  give,  as  I  had  none,  but  1  ncvcrthc- 
less  told  him  that  we  should  succeed.  (There  were 
many  reasons  why  we  should  not.  but  these  I  main* 
taincd  would  disappear.)  Might  have  been  lugubrious 
myself  if  1  had  not  occasionally  thought  that  1  must 
play  the  part  of  a  true  knight  to  my  own  little  ladyc 
love,  and  that  I  must  not  go  back  to  her  without  a 
suitable  trophy.  Pinned  Iier  glove  in  imagination  to 
my  right  arm,  and  by  means  of  her  inspiration  made 
my  pen  scribble  and  my  tongue  wag.  The  evenings 
were  seasons  of  refreshment.  'ITie  four  of  us,  A.ston, 
Maude,  Ilitlicr,  and  myself  formed  very  good  company 
over  very  fair  dinners,.  Always  a  soup — three  entries 
— one  sweet — plenty  of  wine,  and  with  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  for  dessert  We  discussed 
our  business  and  made  fun  of  that  and  other  subjects, 
plotting  our  work  for  the  next  day,  at  which  every  one 
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iSSj  of  my  boys  worked  with  a  will  thiit  nearly  exhausted 

them  by  last  Saturday  night  —  the  3rd.  Sunday 
refreshed  them,  and  a  couple  of  fainting  Chinese  writers 
were  kept  going  with  champagne  and  quinine.  To- 
morrow the  King  and  the  Council  of  State  sit  solemnly, 
and  perhaps  not  entirely  at  their  ease,  on  our  proposals, 
and  we  shall  know  our  fate  on  the  morning  of  the  8th. 
I  believe  our  proposals  will  be  accepted,  and  I  told  the 
President  of  the  yamun  on  leaving  him  just  now  that 
although  the  King  and  the  Council  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  on  them  throughout  to-morrow  the 
cushion  could  not  be  made  up  in  any  oUier  shape,  and 
the  Treaty  as  it  now  stands,  after  having  been  trimmed 
a  little  to  meet  their  wishes,  was  the  only  one  that 
Zappc  and  myself  could  agree  to.  Mentally  1  shall 
spend  a  thorny  day  to-morrow,  but  I  believe  we  shall 
come  out  all  right.  Zappe  is  an  excellent  collej^uc, 
agrees  with  me  in  everything,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  made  several  very  valuable  sugges^lions  which 
1  have  gladly  adopted.  Our  amour  proprt  Is  con- 
cerned in  the  negotiation,  for  we  are  sensible  that 
friends  arc  not  wanting  in  high  places  out  of 
this  country  who  would  not  be  grieved  if  we  were 
to  fail. 

Instead  of  continuing  my  letter  to  Minnie  I  send  the 
P,S.  to  you.  I  have  this  moment  come  from  a  long 
conference  with  the  Korean  Ministers  which  forms  the 
turning-point  of  our  negotiations.  We  have  carried  our 
points  so  far  that  we  have  agreed  on  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tion, and  the  remainder  of  the  work,  although  there  will 
be  plenty  of  it,  will  only  be  matter  of  detail.  1  am 
therefore  relieved  of  considerable  anxiety  as  I  feel  I 
have  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  journey  on  the 
descent  is  companitively  easy. 

[  wish  I  could  stay  to  give  you  some  particulars  of 
our  life,  but  I  have  not  time.  My  courier  must  be 
despatched  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  have  to  close  de- 
spatches and  write  half  a  dozen  notes. 


To  Miu 
.\Ulel 
Pukn 
Soul,  Kov. 
8.  1883 
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Let    me,  however,  just  give  you  an  idea  erf  my      18S3 
quarters.     This  is  the  plan  : — 


Ollicc. 


Reccpiion- 
Koom. 


Dlaiug-Koom, 


Dr««ing- 
Room. 


Iktl-Hooni.: 


Each  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  little  rooms  of  13  by  7 — 
not  very  large.  The  dining-room  is  a  good  room  but 
is  something  like  our  hull  at  Peking — too  public  to  be 
comfortable.     However,  we  get  on  very  well. 

Soul  is  prettily  situated  on  five  hills  within  the  city, 
and  with  plenty  of  good  walks  if  I  had  only  time  to  take 
them.  I'cople  civil  but  of  weird  appearance — the  men 
like  old  Welshwomen  with  their  big  black  hats  and 
long  white  dresses — the  women  in  fantastic  but  not 
uncomely  dress — something  like  petticoats  and  man* 
tillas,  and  always  wearing  bright  colours,  mauve,  light- 
green  or  blue  or  white.  I  like  the  people.  The 
main  streets  arc  much  cleaner  than  those  of  Peking, 
though  the  back  streets  are  very  poor  slums.  Houses 
or  huts  arc  very  poor.  Weather  favours  us,  and  we 
have  not  yet  suffered  much  inconvenience  from  cold. 
Some  fair  provisions,  as  beef,  cabbage,  and  pheasants 
arc  procurable,  and  wc  fare  fairly  well.  If  I  could 
only  have  your  and  Minnie's  embrace  I  should  be 
perfectly  joyous.  However,  that  embrace  is  my 
beacon  which  encouri^cs  and  speeds  mc  on  in  my 
work.  I  feel  now  that  it  will  have  a  satisfactory 
usuc,  and  that  I  shall  be  lewardcd  for  all  the  care  I 
have  given  to  the  Korean  question  for  the  last  eighteen 
months. 

Aston  very  well  and  as  good  as  gold  of  course ; 
Hiilier  and  Maude  are  admirable  assistants,  I  now 
expect  to  be  able  to  get  away  about  the  24th. 
Continue  to  write  to  Chefoo  so  that  when  t  arrive 
there  I  may  find  a  bundle  of  sweets  awaiting  me. 

1   %vrotc  you   a   week    ago    by    Kestrel,   and    the 
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interval  has  not  been  as  satisfactor)*  as  I  could  desire 
in  regard  to  my  negotiations.  I  cannot  yet  feel  certain 
as  Co  the  issue,  for  difficulties  not  then  foreshadowed 
have  crossed  our  path,  and  unless  the  Koreans  accept 
my  standard  of  what  the  Treaty  should  be  we  may 
not  come  to  terms.  At  the  pace  we  are  progressing 
there  remains  at  least  ten  days'  hard  work  before  us, 
and  thus  my  margin  of  time  is  becoming  very  narrow. 
The  want  of  sufficient  time  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
me,  I  work  all  day  long  in  order  to  save  an  hour 
when  that  is  possible.  Our  comforts  are  scanty  and 
quarters  ill-adapted  to  the  season.  Frost  i.s  setting  in, 
and  is  attended  with  hail  and  snow  and  rain,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  all  have  colds.  But  everybody 
keeps  up  ivell  in  our  part}-,  better  than  in  the  German 
Mission.  Zappe  is  a  capital  colleague,  I  could  not 
wish  for  a  belter ;  and  1  believe  we  shall  carry  our 
points  yet,  though  wc  shall  have  a  tussle  before  wc 
do  so. 
No  sooner  is  the  Treaty  concluded  tlian  the  necessary 
steps  are  suggested  for  procuring  its  proper  ratification.' 
I  have  scarcely  a  moment  to  write  privately.  My 
official  to  you  sent  through  Hughes  will  .show  you 
that  I  succeeded  in  signing  a  Treaty  on  the  zGth.  It 
proved  a.  very  hard  job,  but  in  the  end  we  carried  all 
points.  I  trust  the  sections  in  Articles  IV.  and  V. 
which  relate  to  Regulations  both  ss  to  settlements  and 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government,  etc.,  will 
meet  with  your  approval,  and  that  I  am  not  troubling 
you  too  much  in  begging  you  to  draft  a  .shoit  Order  in 
Council.  It  is  important  that  the  ratifications  should 
be  exchanged  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  the  Oixlcr 
in  Council  should  come  out  with  them.  ...  I  of  course 
suppose  that  the  Consuls  in  Korea  will  hold  Provincial 
Courts  under  the  Supreme  Court.  Would  you  kindly 
tell  Kennie  that  I  cannot  write  him  a  word,  but  he 

■  Sit  tliny  iDide  a  xccond  vliii  i»  Korea  in  .\prll  18S4  lo  cxclinnce 
Uw  ntificuiocu :  sm  below,  p.  yj2. 
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might  like  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject  in  some      i8*3( 
way  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and   I  should  be  obliged 
to  him  if  he  would.      I  think  the  Jurisdiction  article  is 
pretty  clearly  worded,  and  I  wish  wc  had  similar  Treaties 
in  China  and  Japan. 

I  have  been  animated  by  the  thought  that  this 

Treaty  may  serve  our  interests  in  those  countries  as 

well  as   in    Korea   where   the  stake   is   comparatively 

small. 

On  his  return  he  just  managed  to  get  up  the  already 

hair-frozcn  Peiho : — 

After  a  good  deal  of  hard  labour  and  trials  of  To  MIm 
temper  and  patience  we  signed  our  Treaties  on  the  5?'''**. 
26th  only,  but  we  gained  everything  that  wc  desired,  dcc  ^ 
I  had  then,  however,  run  to  tlie  very  end  of  my  time. 
Audience  with  King  followed  on  27th.  On  28th  we 
packed  up  and  paid  ceremonial  calls  of  /.  /.  e.,  and 
on  the  29th  started.  Managed  with  difficulty  to 
embark  the  same  evening.  Weighed  in  Sapphire  at 
daylight  on  30th,  reached  Chefoo  at  noon  ist.  Arranged 
to  go  on  in  Ktslrel  aX.  daylight  of  2nd.  there  being  no 
other  opportunity,  and  every  hour  being  of  value.  You 
know  what  a  little  craft  she  is  for  such  a  party  as 
myself,  Maude,  tlillier,  a  Chinese  writer,  two  escort 
men,  and  ten  servants.  Wc  loft  Chefoo  in  the  teeth  of 
a  gale,  and  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  all  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night  Yesterday  morning  it  moderated,  and 
we  managed  to  reach  the  bar  and  cross  it  at  du.sk. 
Came  upon  the  river  this  morning,  moving  rather  slowly 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  we  had  to  crush 
through.     A  day  later,  and  I  might  have  been  shut  out ! 

I  must  now  sit  doiivn  and  write  my  despatches  about 
the  Treaty,  for  if  they  don't  go  off  in  the  next  two  days, 
to  catch  a.  vessel  at  the  bar,  thc>-  may  be  delayed  for 
twenty.  I  must  also  sec  the  Viceroy  here,  and  I  have 
a  whole  pyramid  of  despatches,  etc,  lying  on  the  table, 
so  I  shall  require  at  least  three  days  here.  I  shall  be 
truly  happy  if  I   can  get  away  on  the  morning  of  the 
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XiaAt 
Ticn-isio 
It«c.8 


8th.  ...  I  intend  to  try  to  ride  up  in  a  day,  and  It 
will  be  late  when  wc  make  the  last  stage ;  wc  can  only 
hope  just  to  save  the  city  gates.  .  .  .  The  last  iKirl  of 
a  trial  is  generally  the  most  severe,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  stay  here  for  three  days  instead  of  rushing  on  at 
once  to  >'ou  is  hard  to  bear.  But  you  would  wish  me 
to  do  m>'  duty,  and  indeed  I  could  not  feel  that  I 
merited  all  the  love  you  will  give  me  unless  I  had 
properly  acquitted  myself  of  my  knight's  service 
Pray  pardon  me  for  my  silence.  It  has  not 
wilful  but  enforced.  Fint  illness  in  Japan ; 
comir^  to  China  with  its  attendant  turmoil 
anxiety  ;  then  being  sent  off  to  Korea  before  I 


been 
then 
and 

had 
got  into  llic  Peking  saddle ;  and  now  the  work  which 
ia  the  result  of  my  absence.  I  ha\'c  just  saved  the 
river,  and  barely  so,  for  my  vessel — a  gun  vessel — was 
the  last  one  to  enter  this  season.  I  liavc  just  scratched 
off  a  hasty  report  and  am  now  starting  for  Peking — of 
course  by  road — to  rejoin  my  lonely  daughters.  When 
I  get  there  1  wilt  really  endeavour  to  write  you.  .  .  . 

1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  a  look  at  the 
Korean  Treaty.      1    consider   that   it   is    more   to  the 
address,  as  you  would  say,  of  China  and  Japan   than 
Korea  itself;  but  !  tnist  it  may  prove  serviceable  there 
alsa     I   believe  you  ought  to  commence  in  a  new 
countr>'  on  the  lines  you  dcdre  to  follow  out,  and  that 
a  single-barrel  measure  is  seldom  effective:. 
The  Treaty*  is  a  model  of  clear  drafting,  and   its 
pfY>visions    are   carefully   worded    to   meet  all   the   hair- 
splitting objections  that  had  been   brought  against  the 
Treaty  with  Japan,  with  the  atm  apjKirently  of  persuading 
the   world    that    the    Ilritish   Consular   Courts   were   not 
intended  to  oust  Japanese  law  but  merely  to  administcf 
it  according  to  British  forms  of  procedure.     'Ilic  duties 
range  from  5  to  20  per  cent  adx^ahrem  ;  on  cotton  goods  a 
duty  of  7  J  per  cent  is  imposed.     The  ports  opened  arc 
Chemulpo,  Wdnsan  [Gensan],  and   Pusan  [Fusan] ;   the 

»  ritnlcti  m  A(ipenilix  (F).  , 
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cities,  Hanyang  and  Yanghwachin.     Within  a  radius  of 
lOO  li  no  passports  are  needed,  beyond  that  limit  passports 
arc  required,  but  there  is  no  restriction  on  trade  contracts 
in  the  interior,  as  is  still  the  ungracious   rule  in   Japan. 
Books  and   other  printed   matter  disapproved  of  by  the 
Korean  autliorities  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the  interior. 
Municipal   and  other  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  etc.,  under  proper   arrangements,  are   binding   on 
British  subjects.     Certain  goods  arc  prohibited,  opium  for 
ksmoking,  firearms,  powder,  dynamite,  and  all   adulterated 
F'drugs.      It  U  lastly  expressly  declared  that  the  Consular 
jurisdiction  granted  by  the  Treaty, '  shall  be  relinquished 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  British  Government,  the  laws 
and  legal  procedure  of  Korea  shall  have  been  so  far  modi- 
fied and  reformed  as  to  remove  the  objections  which  now 
Lcxist  to  British  subjects  being  placed  under  Korean  juris- 
'diction,  and  Korean  judges  shall   have  attained  similar 
l^al  qualifications  and  a  similar  independent  position  to 
those  of  British  judges.' 

A  year  af^cr  the  conclusions  of  the  Treaty,  on  4th 
December  1884,  another  murderous  outbreak  occurred  in 
the  capital,  the  materials   for  the  following  account    of 
which  have  been  contributed  by  Mr  Aston,  who  was  an 
leye-witness  of  the  affair.     Some  of  the  younger  Korean 
■officials,  dissatisfied  with  the  position    and    prospects   of 
licir  countr)',  formeti  a  conspirac>'  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment, disembarrass    themselves    of    the    Chinese,    and 
establish  a  progressive  system  controlled   by  themselves. 
Of  these   men    the   chief   ringleader   was    a    clever    but 
wholly  unscrupulous  official  named  Kim  ok  Kiun,  and 
dated  with   him  were   Pak  Vmig-hyo,  son-in-law  of 
!  former  King,  Hong  Yong-sik,  who  had  just  been  given 
charge  of  the  Postal  Department,  and  one  Sti  Kwang-pbm. 
To  inaugurate  the  Post  Office  a  banquet  was   held,  to 
which  the   Foreign   Representatives  were  invited,  as  well 
a  number  of  the  leading  Korean  officials :  among  the 
^latter  was  the  Queen's  nephew   Min  Yiing-ik.     Towards 
the  close  of  the  feast  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given.     Several 
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-tttt  of  the  guests,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty,  at 
once  left  the  tabic  to  extinguish  the  fire,  amonK  the  others 
Min  Yong-ik.  Some  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was 
brought  back  into  the  banqueting-room,  pale,  and  bleed- 
ing from  a  number  of  wounds  from  which  it  was  a  miracle 
that  he  ever  recovered.  At  this  juncture  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  fired  in  the  courtyard  outside,  was  heard,  and  a 
general  stampede  ensued.  Herr  von  Mollendorff,  it  is 
only  right  to  add,  remained  behind  af^er  cvciy  one  else 
had  disappeared,  and  took  charge  of  the  wounded  man, 
removing  him  later  to  his  oxvn  house.  MeanwhHe,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  conspirators,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Kim,  had  thus  initititcd  their  coup  d'l'tat,  the  Japanese 
Legation  escort  had  got  under  arms  and  marclied  towards 
lie  palace ;  here  they  took  chaise  of  the  King's  person, 
aided  by  some  Korean  soldiers  belonging  to  Kim's 
part)',  llic  conspirators  then  sent  for  their  chief  political 
opponents,  and  caused  them  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
one  by  one,  as  they  arrived — in  all  five  or  six  were  thus 
despatched  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  itself.  At 
the  same  time  messages  were  sent  to  the  British,  Ameri- 
can, and  German  Representatives,  advising  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  palace  until  the  disturbances  were  over.  The 
Representatives,  however,  declined  this  counsel,  although 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  murders  which  had  been  there 
committed,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that  the>'  re- 
fused, as  the  invitation  was  nothing  less  than  a  trick  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Foreign  Representatives  counte- 
nanced the  proceedings  of  Kim  and  his  associates. 

When  the  Chinese  became  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  they  got  together  a  force  of  Koreans,  and  with  their 
help  attacked  the  palace.  In  the  struggle  which  followed 
a  eunuch  took  the  King  on  his  back  and  made  his  way 
to  the  Chinese  camp.  The  conspirators  at  once  saw  that 
the  game  was  up  and  ceased  furtlicr  fighting.  One  or 
two  were  killed,  the  remainder  escaped  to  Japan. 

Only  two  or  three  Japanese  soldiers  were  slain,  but 
many  of  the  Japanese    merchants  who  lived    dispersed 
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through  Soul  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  who 
detested  the  Japanese  and  vented  their  wrath  upon  the 
conspirators  by  dastroying  their  houses.  The  Post  Office 
was  also  destroyed. 

The  Korean  Government  denied  that  any  attack  was 
made  on  the  Japanese  Legation,  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  authorized  attack  was  made,  though  in  the  course  of 
the  fight  the  legation  may  have  been  fired  upon.  The 
Japanese  envoy,  however,  resolved  to  evacuate  it,  and 
forming  his  escort,  with  the  women,  children,  and  wounded 
in  the  centre,  marched  through  the  streets  firing  pretty 
indiscriminately  at  evcr>'  Korean  they  caught  sight  of, 
thus  killing  a  good  number  of  non-combatants.  Shortly 
after  their  departure  from  the  Legation  it  was  seen  to  be 
in  flames,  but  whether  by  accident  or  othcru'ise  there  is 
no  positive  evidence  to  show. 

These  events  naturally  led  to  strained  relations  between 
Japan  on  the  one  hand  and  Korea  and  China  on  the 
other.  But  by  the  skill  and  good  sense  of  Inouyi,  whom 
the  Japanese  Government  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  K6rca, 
the  matter  was  settled  in  a  \-cry  short  time — upon  terms 
that  were  not  unreasonable,  jhe  Japanese  Government 
probably  feeling  that  the  action  of  their  own  people 
bad  not  been  altogether  free  from  blame. 

The  absurd  conduct  of  the  German  nanie<l  MollendorfT' 
was  the  strange  occasion  of  their  reconciliation.  I  le  had 
been  appointed  by  Li  Hung-Chang  adviser  to  the  King, 
and  the  better  to  play  his  part  went  about  dressed  in 
Korean  costume.  Mis  one  aim,  to  the  disgust  of  Li 
Hung-Chang,  who  had  placed  him  at  the  King's  side 
specially  to  carry  out  an  exactly  opposite  polic>',  was 
to  C:ttablish  a  Russian  protectorate,  and  with  that  object 
he  drew  up  a  Treaty  that  would  have  gi\'en  the  Tsar  a 
port  in  Korea.     The  danger  was  too  plain.  MdllendorfT 

'  Coaocniog  vhnis  Mr  Zappe  hod  kitctilr  wrtttrn  lo  Sir  1],  Parke* 
(rih  April  1884) :  'There  a&  be  no  doalit  his  tMi;<Ikn<lcirir«]  Uanenicc  U  on 
Ihc  »soc  Me  hu  tried  tbe  diflictilt  tuk  U>  tcrre  at  the  tome  time  ikrce 
aiMlcn, — Kotn,  China,  aadjap«ni  ieavEnj;  other  aattcn  out  of  conndentMifi 
be  ■mait  ilierdare,  (vre  to  fikll  tooncr  or  Ittici.' 
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i88s  was  sent  about  his  business,  and  Japan  consented — tacitly 
at  least — to  the  restoration  of  Chinese  suzerainty.  The 
King's  father,  a  man  of  firm  character  though  somewhat 
of  a  fanatic,  was  recalled  from  China,  where  he  had  been 
interned  since  the  events  of  1 8  S3,  and  made  adviser  to  his 
son  at  S6ul.  The  result  was  peace  under  the  almost 
nominal  ovcrlordship  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

In    a    letter,  written    only   two    months    before    his 

death,    Sir     H.arry,    who    had     always     taken     a    great 

interest  in  Korean  affairs,  refers  to  the  Soul  disturbances 

and    their    bearing    upon    the    political    situation.      The 

writing   is   as   firm,   fluent,   and   rapid    as   ever,   but   the 

restless   spirit    chafes    under    physical   weakness.       After 

forty- three  years  of  incessant   labour   he   cries,  not   for., 

peace,  but  that  he  were  ten  years  younger  and  in 

health,  that  so  he  might  belter  bear  the  strain  of  his 

work. 

To  W.  G.       I  have  now  your  letters  of  19th  and  24th  December;  the 

last  arrived  last  night.      You  and  Mrs  .'\ston  have  had 

my  warmest  sympathy  in  the  terrible  troubles   you 

have  gone  through,  and  I  have  seldom  looked  for  letters 

with  more  anxiety  than  I  did  for  yours,     I  am  deeply 

thankful  that  you  were  at  no  time  exposed  to  personal 

attack.     When  so  much  excitement  prevailed  and  blood 

was  being  so  freely  shed.  Korean  ferocity — as  shoivn  in 

the  Fouike  incident — might  have  been  directed  for  the 

moment  against  foreigners  generally,  and  the  tragedy 

have  taken  a  wider  scope.      I  hope  you  or  some  one 

will  be  able  yet  to  give  a  full  description  of  it  for  print : 

— the  dinner  scene ;  the  King  in  his  cold  little  room 

the    next    morning,   hclplcs-^ ;   .  ,  .   the  usurpation    of, 

the   palace  by  the  Japanese   conspirators ;    the   quiclt 

revulsion  of  popular  feeling  and  attack  on  the  palace  | 

the  V.\x\^  jumping  oh  thf.  back  of  an  attendant  and  flying' 

in  that  most  peculiar  form  ;  the  attack  on  the  Japanese  ' 

Legation ;  and  the  bloody  way  in  which  they  retreated 

from  the  cit>-,  arc  scenes  which  could  make  a  most 

starth'ng  drama. 
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Your  illness  was  most  unfortunate,  though  by  no 
means  surprising,  considering  the  cold  and  exhaustion  to 
which  you  were  exposed.  1  am  thankful  that  you  had 
your  Rood  wife  by  your  side  throughout  How  did 
Mrs  Foole  manage  to  have  been  left  alone  when  you 
all  went  to  Chemulpo?  Is  it  true,  as  Li  Hung-Chang 
has  it,  that  she  saw  the  Queen  and  heard  her  denuncia- 
tions of  the  conspirators  ?  You  do  not  mention  the 
Queen  in  your  despatches  or  letters.  I  hope  she  is 
safe.  What  a  bloody  villain  Kim  ok  Kiun  must  be! 
Why,  he  killed  three  out  of  the  four  men  whom  tlie 
King  at  our  private  interview  named  as  his  special 
confidants — he,  Kim,  being  the  fourth.  Poor  Min 
Yong-ik  and  Min  Taiho,  to  think  that  they  should 
have  fallen  in  this  way!  And  he,  Kim,  has  got  off 
safely  to  Japan,  it  is  said  1  He  certainly  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  gallows. 

Your  telegrams  have)  of  course,  given  me  much  later 
Den's  than  your  letters.  It  would  be  desirable  that 
you  should  give  them  a  date  thai  I  may  know  when 
you  send  them  ofT.  The  one  about  mediation  I  did 
not  quite  understand,  but  !  concluded  that  it  was  im- 
mediate mediation  on  the  spot  that  was  intended,  or 
otherwise  I  did  not  sec  how  it  served  the  purpose  of 
Inouye  to  accept  it.  But  if  he  accepted  it  he  evidently 
went  on  without  it,  as  three  or  four  daj-s  afterwards  he 
settled  his  affairs  with  the  Koreans  himself.  1  am  glad 
he  did  so,  as  that  is  a  point  gained,  and  the  Koreans 
arc  out  of  the  questions  that  remain  to  be  settled 
between  Japan  and  China.  What  form  Japan  will 
give  to  those  questions,  or  what  they  arc,  1  do  not  yet 
see.  Plunkctt  has  telegraphed  to  me  several  times 
that  the  Cabinet  anxiously  desire  to  maintain  {wace, 
but  that  the  party  of  action  arc  crying  out  for  war. 
But  war  for  what,  and  on  what  grounds  ?  I  see  as  yet 
no  tasHS  btUL  Plunkctt  also  tcl^raf^ed  yesterday 
that  Japan  was  prei>ared  to  embark  50,000  men  in 
thirty  days.     1  replied  that  I  doubted  her  ability  to  do 
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"ii88s  anything   of   the   kind,   and   that   she    had    belter   be 

warned  not  to  rashly  engage  in  war  with  China;  that 
France  was  fast  making  China  a  military  nation,  and 
that  the  latter,  encoui-aged  bj-  her  successful  resist- 
ance of  France,  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  menace 
from  Japan,  although  she  earnestly  desired  to  avoid  a 
conflict  with  her  in  order  not  to  give  France  the  great 
advantage  of  her  alliance.  If  Japan  unnecessarily 
throws  herself  into  the  French  row  she  will  not  please 
us  or  America.  ...  I  thought  Takcgoy^  would  have 
proved  a  wiser  man,  but  he  showed  himself  true  to  the 
old  Japanese  spirit  of  intrigue  and  murder.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  what  decision  will  be  taken  at  Tokio 
when  Inouye  returns  there. 

I  see  from  the  newspapers  that  the  four  Chinese 
ships  have  gone  to  Chemulpo  [not  to  Ma«inpo)  this 
time,  which  is  a  new  feature.  They  arc  more  poivcrful 
than  the  Japanese  ships,  and  the  German  commodore 
(I-ebelin)  could  make  smallaccount  of  the  latter  if  he  had 
a  chance.  But  1  hear  that  the  Japanese  Admiral  and 
General  who  accompanied  Inouyi  posted  oHT  to  Shanghai 
instead  of  returning  wiih  Inouye  to  Tokio.  What  to 
do  ?  To  see  ?aten6tre.  t  thought  the  Japanese  had 
been  convinced  that  it  would  be  foolish  of  them  to 
join  the  French  and  had  refused  to  entertain  the  idea. 
But  they  arc — impulsive,  and  the  Government  may  not 
be  unwilling  to  divert  then*  scribbling  public  from  home 
affairs.  But  if  they  engiige  in  war  with  China  they  will 
have  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  and  xvhether  we  shall  let 
our  large  interests  suffer  for  their  rash  fancies  is  a  ques- 
tion. I  am  afraid  Japan  is  inclined  to  call  on  China 
to  withdraw  her  ships  from  Korea,  and  if  so,  she  will 
meet  with  a  refusal  And  a  refusal  would  not  justify 
Japa;i  in  going  to  war  with  China.  I  think  you  will 
find  your  post  a  very  interesting  one  during  this  year. 
I  am  glad  that  Colquhoun  has  visited  you,  for  Korea 
has  sadly  wanted  writing  up,  and  i  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  now  attract  a  good   deal  of  public  attention. 
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I  am  glaO  I  sent  Caries'  back  to  you.  Our  cornmunU 
cations  arc  \cry  impcrrcct  just  now,  but  as  soon  as  the 
river  opens  they  will  probably  improve,  and  many 
chance  opportunities  will  offer  unless  the  French  come 
into  the  gulf.  But  who  can  tell  what  this  year  may 
bring  forth  ?  Your  position  in  Korea  will  make  you 
judge  of  the  troubles  that  came  upon  me  from  all 
points  in  this  country.  Not  a  port  but  sends  forth  a 
bitter  cry  if  left  for  a  week  without  a  ship  of  wart 
The  claims  of  all  kinds  that  arc  pouring  in  on  me 
involve  most  laborious  and  most  unsatisfactory  work. 
I  wish  I  were  ten  years  younger  and  in  good  health,  and 
then  I  should  not  mind  the  strain.  But  1  don't  know 
how  long  I  can  stand  it  now.  Certainly  no  convict 
could  be  at  harder  labour. 

I  have  reported  home  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  German  Treaty  and  its  coming  into  opera- 
tion on  Kim's  letter.  1  suppose  Zcmbsch  announced  it 
to  you.  He  seems  to  have  broken  down  suddenly  and 
thoroughly.  I  am  sorry  for  Footc's  reduction,  as  it  will 
grieve  him  and  Mrs  F.  How  do  these  troubles  affect 
Mrtllemlorff?  Your  last  letter  {34th  December),  telling 
me  that  health  and  vigour  were  returning,  relieved  me 
a  great  deal.  Yuu  managed  marvellously  well  to  get 
off  your  despatches  of  19th  December  under  such  diffi- 
culties. 1  know  you  will  write  as  fully  as  you  can.  Full 
information  is  a  great  assistance  to  me,  and  leaves  me 
less  to  do.     Before  you  telegraphed  for  leave  I  hoped 
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'  W.  R.  Cailci,  ihcn  Vice-Connil  for  Katco.,  and  now  Conml  »t  OiJn- 
liiMig.  Mt  \V.  G.  Aiiiin  had  b«n  appoimed  Cocsul 'General  in  Match 
1SS4.  He  entaed  Ihe  service  in  iSb4,  itml  was  Acting  JiponcBe  StcreUrj' 
in  1870.  In  lS;j  he  beonie  Auiiil.inl  jjijunvi^e  SccieUry,  in  1884  CoOMil- 
(jcneinl  le  Kuin,  anl  in  i8S(i  Jipunctc  Sccieiaiy  si  Tnhln,  with  [idi<Ktl]r 
■ftewuili)  iocnl  rank  u  mil  Secietxry  of  Lq[alion.  He  mu  made  a 
CM.Gl  In  18S9,  *ntl  iclired  in  the  ume  year.  Slandine  in  the  retj  fere- 
front  of  Jap»ncte  ichoUnlui^  making  with  Satcrw  aad  Chamberlain,  he  it  the 
•ulhoi  of  the  sundaid  srammai  of  ilie  JnpuieBc  bngiuBe  and  of  numerMU 
contiilMitioni  la  the  Jeiirnal  ef  Iht  Koy^  Asiatic  Sftitty  and  (o  Ihe  TVoni- 
attiens  ef  Ihe  Aiinfi.  .Witty  ofjafan,  inionK  which  mny  b«  tpeclally  cited  fait 
pa|im  on  tjifly  Ji|Kiiiei«  IlUtoiy.  hi*  account  of  flidcjrotihi'*  (TaikS}  Id- 
vaiion  of  Koiu,  uiil  hit  ctuyt  nn  the  lnnEDai;c  and  litctaluic  of  Korea. 
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i88S  you  would  run  for  milder  air  for  an  interval.    But  I  could 

not  say  in  my  telegram  '  Go  In  the  middle  of  January 
for  a  month,'  as  in  the  same  message  as  that  in  which 
you  asked  for  leave  you  reported  the  application  for 
mediation,  and  I  could  not  tell  you  to  mediate  and  go  in 
the  same  breath.  My  very  best  regards  to  dear  Mrs 
Aston,  and  believe  mc,  most  truly  yours,        H.  S.  P. 

P.S.  i8tk. — Just  as  we  are  closing  our  letters  this 
morning  I  receive  your  telegram  from  Hiogo,  'Arrived 
I  Sth,  improved.'  I  am  glad  to  think  that  you  will  now 
soon  recover  completely.  By  the  bye,  you  did  not 
report  the  remission  of  the  Japanese  indemnity  of 
400,000  yen  ! ' 

>  Which  the  Koieons  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  attack  on  the  Japanese 
Legalion  and  settlement. 
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Up  to  187S  the  new  Government  felt  itself  anything  but  1877 
secure,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  Foreign  Represenutives  ^^-  *' 
were  correspondingly  great  Constant  risings  took  place 
in  the  provinces,  many  of  which  ttcre  caused  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  officials  chained  ^vith  the  local  administra- 
tion. An  intelligent  and  experienced  civil  service  ia  not 
to  be  created  in  a  day,  and  these  troubles  were,  on  the 
whole,  inevitable  incidents  of  the  situation  rather  than 
marks  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
But  there  were  outbreaks  of  a  different  kind  and  of  a 
much  more  serious  character,  which  were  chiefly  due  to 
the  lack  of  constitutional  means  of  changing  or  modifying 
Cabinets  that  were  nothing  more  than  passing  combina- 
tions, cfTectcd  among  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Kcvoiulton,  under  the  dictates  of  intrigue  and  cliquism 
among  themselves  or  of  competition  for  place  among 
politicians  of  subordinate  position.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Satsuma  outbreak  there  had  been  five  of  such  in- 
surrectionary movements,  ever>'  one  of  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  samurai  of  the  South  and  West.  The 
pretexts  were  various — hatred  of  the  foreigner,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Mikado's  advisers,  the  necessity  of  war  with 
Formosa  and  Korea  in  defence  of  the  national  honour, 
and  the  capitalization  of  the  samurai  pensions  were  among 
the  chief.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned, 
VOL.  II  Q 
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iSj7  all  were  of  a  merely  colourable  nature^what  was  at  the 
'^^-  *'  bottom  of  all  these  troubles  was  an  inordinate  desire, 
amounting  almost  to  a  passion,  for  place.  To  the 
Japanese  La  Bruyirc's  criticism  of  his  own  countrymen 
may  still  be  applied  :  "  II  faut  bcaucoup  dc  fcnnet^  ct 
une  grande  ^tendue  d'esprit  pour  se  passer  <les  charges  et 
des  emplois.'  The  leaders  of  these  movements  were  men 
of  abilit>'  and  even  of  distinction,  such  as  Eto  (or  Yeto) 
Shimpei,'  who  was  deeply  versed  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
learning,  and  Maebara,  who  had  done  good  service  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  Both  these  men  were  decapitated 
and  their  heads  exposed.  Among  Sir  Harry  Parkcs' 
papers  is  the  translation  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Mikado  by  Macbara,  written  apparently  a  few  hours 
before  his  execution.  In  this  curious  document,  which 
is  not  wanting  in  lofty  and  pathetic  touches,  an  effort  is 
made  to  explain  away  tlie  rising — usually  known  as  the 
Hagi  rebellion — as  an  attempt  to  prevent  Shimazu  Saburo 
from  accomplishing  the  design  he  is  alleged  to  have 
fonned  of  inveigling  the  Mikado  to  Kioto  and  procuring 
his  own  nomination  as  Shogun. 

Of  that  romantic  but  bloody  episode,  the  terrible 
struggle  which  in  1877  closed  the  period  of  rebellion 
that  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Shogunate,  something 
more  than  a  passing  notice  seems  proper.  The  com- 
plications it  gave  rise  to  were  many  and  serious,  and 
it  required  all  the  British  Minister's  tact  and  firmness  to 
deal  with  them  satisfactorily.  Had  the  rebellion  proved 
successful  (andlhad  tlie  subsequent  proceedings  in  Tosa 
been  antedated,  success  would  have  been  by  no  means 
impossible)  most  of  the  diplomatic  work  of  the  previous 
decade  must  have  been  done  over  again.  The  despatches 
of  the  year  are  unfortunately  not  available,  but  in 
1879  a  full  and  authoritative  account  of  the  S;itsuma 
rebellion  api^cared  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr  A. 
H.  Mounsey,  who,  as  Secretary-  of  the  British  Legation 

'  A  [ucnm  ^ti□i>tcr  of  Stale,  leodet  of  ihe  $^a  InRuitcciion,  ctuufi  liy 
refunl  of  Govmimcnl  to  go  to  u-ar  with  Korea  in  1874. 
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in  Japan,  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa-      1*7? 
ation.       Upon   that  work,  which   met   with    Sir    Harry's    *''■*' 
entire  approval,  and  which  was  largely  based  upon  reports 
drawn    up    by   the    present    Ja[)anese    Secretary-    to    the 
Legation,  Mr  J.   H.  Gubbinn,  the  following  summary  of 
the  last  strufiglc  of  Old  Japan  is  mainly  founded. 

The  province  of  Salsuma,  celebrated  throughout 
Japan  for  the  excellence  of  its  faTcnce,  the  bravery  of  its 
samurai,  the  breed  of  its  horses,  and  the  quality  of 
its  tobacco,  seems  never  to  have  fully  accepted  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  It  was  the 
Satsuma  clan  that  bore  the  principal  share  in  cfTecting 
the  changes  of  1868-1869,  and  their  leaders  were  the  first 
frankly  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  foreigner  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace.  Among  those  leaders  none  was 
more  prominent  than  Saigo  Takamori.  Born  at  Kago- 
shima  in  1 8  26.  of  simple  samurai  parents,  his  energy 
and  ability  early  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  prince 
and  the  consideration  of  his  clan.  Of  his  youthful 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Mikado  the  romantic  story, 
probably  not  wholly  apocryphal,  may  be  read  in  Mr 
Mounscy's  pages,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  curious 
picture  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
country-  during  the  latter  decades  of  the  Shogunate. 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  was  specially  rwvarded 
for  his  political  and  military  services  by  an  annual 
pension  of  2000  koku,  and  was,  in  addition,  appointed 
to  a  prominent  post  in  the  Ministry  of  War.  He  soon, 
however,  became  discontented  with  the  policy  of  the 
new  Government  and  in  rS/j  he  headed  the  war 
party  in  the  Cabinet,  dis'ided  against  itself  upon  the 
question  of  the  invasion  of  Korea.  On  this  question  the 
Satsuma  leaders  were  themselves  divided,  for  Iwakura, 
the  chief  of  the  peace  party,  was  supported  by  Okubo, 
a  Satsuma  samurai  and  a  former  fellow-worker  with 
Saigo,  as  well  as  by  Terashima,  who  had  been  physician 
to  the  daimio  of  Satsuma.  The  peace  party,  fortunately 
(it  cannot  be  doubted)  for  Japan,  gained  the  day  and 
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iSj7  Saigo  retired  to  his  province.  In  1874  his  brother, 
*■"■  *9  ^^■ho  did  not  share  his  opinions,  ^vas  given  the  command  ^ 
of  the  Formosan  CNpedition,  In  1876  a  Treaty  wasf 
forced  upon  Korea,  but  whatever  good  results  were 
expected  from  a  spirited  forcipn  policy  were  nullified  ^ 
by  the  decree  promulgated  in  August  for  the  compiilsoiyfl 
commutation  of  the  hereditary  pensions  and  allowances 
of  the  daimios  and  samurai,  the  liability  for  which  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government,  tt^ether  with  the 
lands  out  of  which  they  issued. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  datmiates  in 
1871,  Satsuma,  up  to  1S77,  still  retained,  practically, 
its  local  autonomy.  The  officials  of  the  province  were 
all  Satsunia  samurai,  including  the  governor,  Oyama,  of  its  ^ 
capital,  Kagoshima,  and  secretly  or  openly  adherents  offl 
Saigo,  who  had  employed  his  pension  of  2000  koku  in 
establishing  what  was  termed  a  'private  school,'  but 
which  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  military  garrison,  com- 
posed of  his  most  devoted  followers.  The  arsenal  of 
Kagoshima  was  at  his  mercy  and  the  Government  of 
Tokio,  with  a  negligence  Et  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
allowed  him  without  interruption  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments, of  the  meaning  and  object  of  which  it  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  In  October  1 876  a  body  of 
izo  samurai  attacked  and  massacred, a  portion  of  the 
garrison  of  Kumanioto,  a  stronghold  in  the  province 
of  Higo,  lying  not  far  from  the  northern  frontier  o 
Satsuma  :  but  the  movement  was  premature,  and  finding 
no  rising  follow  their  outbreak,  eighty-four  of  the 
insurgents  committed  harakiri,  while  the  remainder 
'surrendered  to  the  Government.  Disturbaiici.-s  took 
place  soon  afterwards  in  the  north  of  Kiushiu  and  in 
Choshiu,  and  a  plot  to  assassinate  Okubo,  who  though 
a  Satsuma  man  was  specially  obnoxious  to  his  fellow- 
clansmen  as  the  chief  author  of  the  commutation 
scheme,  was  about  the  same  time  brought  to  light. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  the  Satsuma 
samurai,   upon  whom    the    burden  of  commutation   fell 
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■with  peculiar  force,  but  resulted  in  failure;  and  early  187; 
in  1877  the  'private  school*  party, — upon  a  pretext  '•'''■•O 
founded  on  the  confession  of  a  police-officer,  extracted 
from  him  by  torture  at  the  instance  of  Oyama,  and 
given  in  full  by  Mr  Mounsey  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
that  the  Government  had  sent  emiHsarics  into  the 
province  to  murder  Saigo, — broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
The  Government,  which  received  the  news  amidst  the 
festivities  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  railway 
between  Osaka  and  Kioto,  acted  with  vigour  and 
promptitude.  Fortj'  thousand  men,  with  an  army  of 
coolies,  were  poured  into  Kiushiii,  and  the  southern  and 
western  provinces  of  the  i«1and  soon  resounded  with 
the  din  of  arms.  The  insurgents — many  of  them  clad 
in  armour — fought  principally  with  swords  with  such 
skill  and  bravery  that  the  Government  troops  who, 
armed  and  drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  were  for 
the  most  part  levied  from  the  non -samurai  classes, 
could  not  withstand  them,  until  they  were  supported 
^y  the  police,  who  were  nearly  all  samurai  and  accus- 
led  to  the  sight  and  urc  of  the  tremendous  national 
weapon.  The  intention  of  Saigo  seems  to  have  been 
to  march  to  Koktira  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Shimonoseki,  thence  to  cross  into  the  main  island,  and 
proceeding   to   Kioto   possess   himself  of  the    person   of 

Ethe  Mikado.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  in  any 
detail  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  the  principal  events  of 
which  were  the  relief  of  Kumamoto  and  the  battle  of 
the  Pass  of  Tawara.  No  great  generalship  seems  to 
have  been  displayed  on  either  side,  the  arms  were  more 
or  leas  European  in  character,  but  the  tactics  were 
mainly  based  upon  the  traditions  of  military  art  of  the 
da)-*  of  the  Gongen  Sama.'  and  tbe  struggle  was  for  the 
most  part  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  combats,  ambuscades, 
and  surprises,  diversified  with  some  curious  stratagems. 
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'  A  oomBon  dnisiiation  of  Ijieyiiui.  Ii  U  a  Siiddhist  imn  applied  to 
hiittC  dcilio,  who,  accotilin);  to  the  Budilliiiti,  wen;  nothing  mote  than  laltct- 
ay  Ri«nirc*t*iiciiii  of  tbefr  own  %ikW 
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i8j7  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Moijnse>''s 
/Et.  49  book.  Very  few  prisoners  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  a  significant  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  immense  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  com- 
batanls :  out  of  some  60,000  no  less  than  34,000  were 
found  to  have  been  slain  or  disabled  when  the  struggle 
ended  in  September,  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of 
the  rebels  and  the  slaughter  of  their  leaders.  The 
closing  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  the  wild  tragedy  of 
Saigo's  death.  Towards  the  end  of  August  (1877). 
accompanied  by  a  few  hundred  retainers,  he  abandoned 
the  rebel  army.  The  Imperialists  supposed  the  war  to 
be  over  and  left  Kagoshima  carelessly  guarded.  Saigo 
took  advantage  of  their  neglect  and  easily  breaking 
through  the  Imperialist  lines,  intrenched  himself  with 
500  men  in  a  depression  of  the  rocky  summit  of  a 
considerable  hill  called  Shiroyama  (Castle  Hill)  situate 
in  the  rear  of  the  town.  On  the  24th  of  September 
after  a  tremendous  bombardment,  a  general  assault  was 
msde  upon  the  position  which,  in  the  teeth  of  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  finally  carried,  with  a  loss  to 
the  assailants  of  not  more  than  thirty  men.  Of  the 
defenders  some  200  were  made  prisoners,  most  of  them 
severely  woimdcd  ;  the  remainder  were  slain.  The  last 
scenes  of  the  bloody  tragedy  are  best  told  in  Mr 
Mounsey's  own  word.s — 

'Saigo  was  among  the  first  to  fall,  wounded  by  a 
bullet  in  the  thigh.  Thereupon  Hemmi  Jiuroda,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  performed  what  samurai  consider  a 
friendly  office.  At  one  blow  of  his  keen  heavy  sword 
he  severed  his  chiefs  head  from  his  shoulders,  in  order 
to  Sparc  him  the  disgrace  of  falling  alive  into  his 
enemy's  hands.'  He  then  committed  iutrakiri.  The 
hero's  head  was  buried  but  subsequently  discovered  by 
a  coolie.  Around  Saigo  'fell  one  hundred  of  the 
principal  samurai  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  who  had  sought 
to  protect  their  chief  to  the  last,  and  refused  to  survive 
him.'     The   head,  '  disfigured  and   ghastly,  clotted   with 
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[blood  and  earth,'  was  brought  the  next  day  to  Admiral      fin 

Kawamura.    who    '  reverently    washed    the    head    with    ''^^'  *' 

his    own    hands,  as   a   mark    of   respect   for    his    former 

friend  and  companion  in  arms  during  the  war  of  the 

Restoration,'      The  grave   of  Saigo  is  visited,   adds    Mr 

Mounsey,    by   thousands    who   come    to    offer    up    their 

prayers  at  the  tomb  of  the   hero,  around  whose   martial 

figure  a  host  of  traditions  have  already  collected.     The 

popular  belief  is  that  '  the  spirit  of  the  great  {general  has 

taken   up  its  abode  in  the  planet    Mars,'  and  that  '  his 

iigurc  may  be  seen  when  this  star  is  in  the  ascendant.' 

I  But  '  the  spirits  of  his  followers  have   rot,  according  to 

the  popular  belief,  soared  so  high  ;  for  the  people  say  that 

,  a  new  race  of  frogs  has  appeared  in  Kiushiu  ;    that  the 

)  spirits  of   the  dead  rebels  have  animated  this  race,  and 

so  imbued  it  with  their  own  courageous  nature,  that  the 

frogs  attack  man  whenever  they  sec  him,  and  never  desist 

from  their  attacks  until  they  are  killed.'     So  miserable  a 

inctemps>'cho3is  has  a  stupid  myth  assic^ed  to  the  gallant 

,  souls  who    sixteen    years    ago  gave    thetr    lives   in  the 

1- desperate  cause  of  the  last  of  the  samurai. 

Here  may  well   follow  a  letter  from  Mr  Gubbins,'  in 
which  a  vivid  descriplion  is  given  of  the  state  of  Kagoshima 
\  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggle : — 

We  arrived  here  on   the  evening  of  the  17th  and  the  From J.tl, 
following  day  Captain  Byrne  and  myself  called  on  the  '■^"'''"J'' 
Acting  Governor,  Watanabtf,  and  presented  the  letters  jan.  tS 
of  introduction  with  which  we  had  been  supplied  by  the  '^79 
Governor  of  Hioga     V\'e  were  received  very  courteously 
and  the  Governor  promised  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions to  the  branch  offices  of  the  km  (or  rather  /mk) 
in  Loochoo,  in  order  that  every  facility  might  be  given 
to  Captain  Byrne  in  regard  to  the  wreck  at  Yoronjima. 

■  Mi.  J.  It.  GubUni  wiu  appoinicd  «  tiadcnl-inieipretcr  in  1S71,  and 
Iwcame  J»pftne«r  Secretary  in  1890.  He  is  Ihc  nuthot  of  a  valuable  and 
taborioui  diciionan'  of  the  Chincie  wordi  coolainvd  in  the  Japnneie  languige 
(Sinico-Japancte  compoundi),  which  U  ipodaJljr  ditlin^iihed  by  the  nmvel- 
loot  accoracT  of  1h«  nncanin)[t  gtveR ;  mnd  lie  liH  conlriliulti!  mnny  ncelleni 
papcn  10  the  T^attatUau  ^  t^  Aiiatit  Seritly  afjafaa. 
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iS;7  In  the  afternoon  we  were  shown  over  ilic  town  by 

^^-  49  une  of  tlie  officials  of  the  Kcncho,  an  officer  who  was 
sent  in  charge  of  the  AUne  screw  to  Kob^.  But  there 
was  very  little  to  be  seen.  It  U  impossible  to  d&'scribe 
the  scene  of  desolation  which  Kagoshima  presents  at  the 
present  moment,  »nd  I  was  the  less  prepared  for  this 
having  been  led  to  believe  the  reports  I  had  read  in 
newspapers,  which  spoke  of  the  efforts  which  were  being 
made  to  restore  the  town.  There  are  three  buildings 
in  Kagoshima — I  may  say  four — but  one  is  not  yet 
finished.  There  is  the  Saibansho,  a  new  erection,  the 
Kencho,  which  just  shows  above  the  ground,  the  premises 
of  the  I'ifth  National  Bank,  and  a  Temple  (also  quite 
recently  erccleil)  belonging  to  the  Higashi  Hong^vanji 
sect  of  Buddhists,  The  rest  of  the  town,  as  it  exists, 
is  made  up  of  rows  of  wooden  stieds  of  the  roughest 
description,  a  few  of  which  arc  converted  into  shops, 
which  can  boast  only  of  a  poor  stock •  in -trade;  All 
that  is  left  of  the  former  city  is  comprised  in  a  few 
scattered  godowns, — showing  the  marks  of  shot  and  fire, 
and  the  ruins  of  houses,  walls,  and  gardens,  And  these 
ruins  lie  as  they  fell  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1877, 
not  a  tile  disturbed  or  a  heap  of  broken  mortar  and 
cinders  touched.  Here  and  there  a  tree  or  it  ]x>rtion  of 
neatly  trimmed  fence  is  to  be  seen  which  has  escaped 
the  general  destruction,  but  these  solitary  fragments 
serve  only  to  show  what  once  was  and  make  the 
contrast  with  the  surroundings  all  the  more  startling. 
The  Government  have,  I  was  (old,  expended  700,000 
yen  in  relief  to  the  thousands  whom  the  destruction  of 
their  homes  rendered  destitute,  but  there  is  little  to 
show  for  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  fifteen 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  last  fight  near  Shiro- 
yama  which  terminated  the  struggle. 

With  3  surprising  generosity  the  Government  assigned 
an  eminence  outside  the  town  as  the  burial-ground  for 
the  rebels  who  fell  in  the  insurrection.  The  site  is  a 
prominent  one.     It  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  temple 
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but  the  insuigcnts  razed  the  buildings  and  erected  a 
fort  in  their  place.  Merc  lie  Saigo,  Kirino,  Shinowara, 
Keppu,  the  two  Murata,  Saigo's  son,  and  some  five 
hundred  others,  and  though  the  inhabitant-s  lack  cither 
the  means  or  the  will  to  repair  their  own  dwellings,  all 
seem  to  have  united  to  pay  the  last  honours  lo  their 
fallen  kinsmen.  Extensive  preparations  arc  being  made 
to  erect  tombs  over  llie  various  graves,  and  those  of 
Bcppu,  Murata,  Shimpachi  and  others  have  already 
\xxx\  provided  with  handsome  monuments.  From  the 
rebel  burial-ground  we  went  to  the  valley  underneath 
Shiroyama  where  Saigo  and  his  adherents  made  their 
la.st  stand.  We  were  shown  the  caves  hollowed  out  by 
the  rebels  as  a  protection  from  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  the  spot  where  Saigo  fell.  It  appears  that  when 
the  advance  of  the  Imperialists  was  perceived,  the  few 
remaining  rebels  left  their  caves  and  ran  down  to  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  or  gorge,  which  was  defended 
by  a  barricade  thrown  across  the  road,  and  here  they 
met  the  Governor's  troops  and  were  shot  down.  The 
affair  was  over  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  I  was  told  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Kagoshima  was  about  the  same  as  in  1S77 — 
that  is  about  130,000,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  As  for  the  appearance  of 
the  population  it  is  dejected  in  the  extreme.  This 
dejection  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  faces  of  the 
women,  who  appear  unusually  timid  and  reserved. 

The  Kencho  and  Saibansho  officers  live  in  a 
separate  compound,  which  is  divided  from  the  rest  of 
the  town  by  a  stone  wall,  and  I  was  informed  that  the 
gates  are  closed  at  to  r.M.,  after  which  hour  no  one 
is  allowed  to  go  out  or  come  in.  This  precaution  is 
necessary,  it  was  explained,  owing  to  Ihc  large  numbers 
of  disaffected  sldzcfm ' — who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  annoy  the  officers  of  the  local  administra- 
tion whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 

'  Tlw  former  uimunil  hai«  been  u>  iloj^naleil  tincc  ihc  RcvDlniion. 
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undetected.  There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  little 
sympathy  as  yet  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed. 

I  have  drawn  a  x'ery  dismal  picture  of  Kagoshima, 
but  I  fear  I  have  failed  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  wretched  state  of  the  place. 
In  the  following  pleasant  letter,  from  the  son  of  the 
tlien  Prime  Minister,  at  that  time  pursuing  his  studies  in 
England,  the  Satsuma  rebellion  is  mentioned.  The  letter 
itself  is  a  proof,  were  any  wanting,  nf  the  friendly  }>er^onat 
relations  that  existed,  despite  occasional  official  bnisqucrics, 
between  the  Japanese  Ministers  and  Sir  Harry  Parkes: — 
I  presume  that  you  have  heard  of  my  safe  arrival  in 
England  and  my  busy  studying  since,  from  Mr  Wilkin- 
son, to  whom  I  wrote  a  few  months  ago  when  a  friend  of 
mine  went  home,  I  hope  you  have  been  quite  well  since 
I  left  you.  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  country  has  been 
again  troubled  with  a  civil  war,  which  naturally  checks 
the  progress  of  her  mental  as  weli  as  material  civilization. 
But  I  am  glad  to  hear  now  and  then,  that  the  Government 
side  is  winning.  I  hope  the  Government  will  stand 
firm  till  the  end  without  yielding  one  inch  to  the 
rebels  in  the  way  of  making  compromise  or  such  other 
nonsense.  I  think,  although  a  Government  should 
always  be  careful  in  proposing  ne\v  measures  and  con- 
sult the  disposition  of  its  people  before  it  lays  down 
those  measures,  yet  when  they  are  once  laid  down  they 
must  not  be  changed  or  annihilated  by  the  mere  fear 
of  being  attacked  by  a  few  dissatisfied  people  who  rise 
up  against  the  Government  from  ignorance  of  their  own 
affairs.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  I  hope  our  Govern- 
ment will  for  the  future  be  more  careful  in  its  dealings 
with  the  people.  Here  in  Europe  people  are  discussing 
the  Eastern  Question  which,  of  course,  is  larger  in 
scale  than  the  question  of  our  small  domestic  struggle 
in  Japan  ;  and  I  watch  with  much  interest  the  progress 
of  this  international  event. 

Turning  to  my  individual  question,  I  am  very  happy 
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to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  passed  my  Roman  law  1877 
examination  last  May,  and  I  am  now  fairly  advancing  '^'^-  ^^ 
towards  the  final  completion  of  my  legal  studies.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made  at  a  meeting  at 
Chichester,  whilst  I  was  staying  at  Mr  Freeland's,'  and 
also  a  copy  of  my  speech  at  the  dinner  of  some 
members  of  the  Geographical  Society,  to  which  I  was 
invited.     I  hope  they  will  amuse  you. 

Now  I  will  close  this  letter.  Please  to  present  my 
best  compliments  to  Lady  Farkes  and  remember  me 
kindly  to  Mr  Wilkinson,  Mr  Hall,  and  others  I  know 
in  Japan. 

'  The  late  H.  W.  Freeland,  formerly  M.P.  for  Chichester. 
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New  JAPAN  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 

1874-1877 

'1874-77  The  refusal  of  the  English  Foreign  Office  in  1872  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Treaty  revision  with  the  Iwakiira 
mission  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  proposals  to  make 
and  was  furnished  with  no  powers,  was  avenged,  on  the 
return  of  the  mission  to  Japan,  by  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  demeanour  of  the  Go\'ernment  towards  tlie  Britisli 
Minister,  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  sa>'  that  their 
attitude  became  one  of  latent  hostility  to  foreigners  in 
general,  and  of  course  to  Englishmen  in  particular  as  out- 
weighing in  number  and  interest  any  two  or  three  of  the 
other  Treaty  nationalities,  an  attitude  much  more  injurious 
in  its  results  and  difficult  to  deal  with  than  ihejoi  or  anti- 
foreign  spirit  of  Bakufu  and  revolutionary'  days.  Never- 
theless, though  the  counsel  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  less 
often  directly  sought,  his  opinion  was  far  from  being  dis- 
regarded by  the  members  of  the  Government,  and  the 
assertion  is  entirely  justifiable  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  service  in  Japan  he  still  contributed  very 
much  more  than  any  other  foreigner  to  the  making  ofJ 
modern  Japanese  history.  Of  that  history  up  to  the  close  of 
1 877  the  principal  ev-ents  have  been  already  briefly  noticed, 
it  remains  to  give  some  account  of  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant among  the  many  minor  occurrences  of  the  period. 
An    evidently    inspired     article,   which    appeared    in 
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the  Tokh  Nichi-Nkht  Shimbitn  (Daily  Xews)  of  the  3rd  1874-77 
December  1874,  on  the  joint -occupation  of  Saghalin 
by  Japanese  and  Russians,  pre|>aivd  the  way  for  the 
cession  of  tlie  Japanese  southern  half  of  the  inland,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  year.  On  the  ingenious 
logic  of  the  article,  which  endeavoured  to  convince  its 
readers  of  the  superiority  of  a  sprat  to  a  herring,  nothing 
need  be  said,  but  the  history  it  gives  of  this  curious  affair 
is  interesting  and  fairly  accurate; 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur>- '  Russia 
made  several  attempts  to  open  up  communications  with 
Japan  but  in  vain.  £\-cn  an  embassy  sent  to  Nagasaki 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  Tsar  to  the  Tycoon  demanding 
a  commercial  Treaty  was  unsuccessful.  Somewhat  later 
a  party  of  Russians,  fourteen  in  number,  who  landed  on 
the  island  of  Itorup  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison, 
whence  they  escaped  the  next  year.  In  1S06  two  small 
Russian  men-of-war  visited  Kushunkotan  in  Saghalin. 
The  crews  landed,  robbed  the  godo»vns,  and  carried  off 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  They  also  fastened  a  copper 
plate  on  the  porch  of  a  temple  stating  that  it  was  unjust 
to  prohibit  trade,  and  that  if  tJiia  policy  vkk  persisted 
in  the  Russians  would  ravage  the  north  of  Japan.  The 
news  greatly  alarmed  the  Bakufu  and  considerable  pre- 
parations were  made  to  repel  invasion.  The  next  year 
(1807)  the  Russian  ships  appeared  at  one  of  the  rccently- 
fonned  Japanese  settlements  in  Itorup,  and  landed  a 
couple  of  hundred  men  who  committed  various  outrages 
and  carried  off  some  half  dozen  prisoners.  Negotiations 
were  opened  by  the  Japanese  which  ended  in  renewed 
hostilities.  The  Japanese  settlers  were  driven  away,  and 
their  chief,  a  subordinate  officer  named  Toda,  committed 
liarakiri  in  consequence.  Of  course  the  alarm  of  the 
Government  was  greatly  increased  and  all  sorts  of  rumours 
flew  about — one  was  that  the  Russians  were  giants  twelve 
feet  high.      At   Hakodate  and  at  various   places  on  the 

'  Sec  Ui  A^TOK'i  account  of  Rimiiti  doccnu  on  Iionip  in  the  Tnwi. 
atci»Hi  ^UU  AsiaiU  Sctuff  rfjafmi,  «l.  L 
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\%tA-Ti  Saghalin  coast  the  Russians  again  appeared,  burning  and 
pillaging  ashore  and  afloat.  Finally  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Kushunkotan  and  Itorup  were  set  free — to  one  of  them 
ivas  entrusted  a  letter  ending  with  the  sentence:  "  If  you 
comply  with  our  wishes  (to  make  a  Treaty  of  commerce) 
we  ^lali  always  be  good  friends  with  you ;  if  not  we  will 
come  again  with  more  ships  and  chase  you  about.' 

In  18 1 1  the  Russian  ship  Diana  was  sent  to  survey 
the  Kuriles.  By  a  stratagem  the  captain  and  a  number  of 
his  officers  were  seized  ashore  at  Kunashiri  and  made 
prisoners  b>'  the  Japanese.  They  were  kept  in  captivity 
for  two  years  and  treated  with  great  cruelty,  but  the  captain, 
Golovnin,  who  wrote  a  singularly  touching  narrative  of 
the  detention  of  himself  and  his  companions,  had  the 
magnanimity  to  sec  that  the  cruelty  was  official  and  not 
due  to  any  want  of  humanit>-  on  the  part  of  his  captors, 
who  were  as  little  harsh  as  their  sense  of  dutj*  permitted.' 
Meanwhile  from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
onwards  feeble  attempts  were  made  towards  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Saghalin  by  Russians  from  the  North  and  Japanese 
from  the  South,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  more  or 
less  colonized  territories  approached  each  other.  In  J  S54 
Count  Poutiatine  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  boundary 
line,  but  without  success.  Further  efforts  were  made, 
and  in  1864  the  Bakufu  sent  a  special  envoy  to  St 
Petersburg  to  discuss  the  (juestion.  '  The  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  however,  perfectly  aware,' 
continues  the  writer  in  the  Nkhi-Nichi  Shi'iihuu, '  that  tlie 
Japanese  had  a  vice  of  making  proposals  and  disregarding 
real  results,'  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  finally  a  sort  of 
joint  occupation  was  agreed  to,  of  which  Russia  no  doubt 
saw  the  necessarily  short  duration.  In  1869  trouble 
again  arose,  to  which  Sir  Harry  Parkes  refers  in  a  letter 
dated  1  Sth  September  of  that  year  to  his  wife,  then  in 
England  : — 


I 


'  Golovnin's  occoiiM  illuitratct  urikjngly  ihc  Adelity  willi  which  ihdr 
ihimkin  or  loyalty  impelled  ihe  affiMn  of  ihc  Bikufu  to  execute  ihc  <tii(les 
TntiiiMed  to  them. 
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What  a  day  I  have  had  !  A  very  important  question  1874-77 
has  occurred  in  Saghalin  to  the  nortli  of  Yezo.  which 
if  not  carefully  treated  by  the  Japanese  Government 
may  occnsion  a  rupture  between  them  and  the  Russians, 
in  which  case  the  former  would  go  to  the  wall.  The 
Russians  are  rejiorted  to  be  concentrating  i  200  men 
at  the  extreme  .south  of  Saghaiin,  with  the  object  [ 
think  of  talcing  Yczo  if  the  Japanese  give  them  the 
chance.  Yc«o  would  be  a  most  serious  loss  to  the 
Japanese  and  a  great  gain  to  the  Russians.  I  have 
advised  the  Japanese  to  throw  force  into  Yczo,  and  not 
to  quarrel  about  Saghalin,  to  which  tliey  have  only  a 
questionable  right.  In  a  weak  moment,  some  years 
ago,  they  agreed  with  the  Russians  to  a  joint  occupancy, 
which  means  of  course  that  the  whole  island  will  be 
appropriated  by  the  Russians.  This  cannot  be  helped, 
I  fear,  but  Yezo  may  be  saved. 

No  doubt  Yczo  was  the  Urmitms  ad  qutm  of  Russian 
policy — which  they  may  yet  attain — and  the  Ja|>ancsc 
Government  was  right  in  following  the  Itritish  Mtni.ster's 
advice.  In  exchange  for  the  southern  half  of  Saghalin 
the  Japanese  received  the  Kurile  Islands,  a  compensation 
they  had,  perhaps,  more  wisely  rejected.  The  shame 
of  the  cession,  unavoidable  thougli  it  was.  was  deeply  felt 
by  the  samurai.  One  of  the  last  instances  of  harakiri — 
exclusive  of  the  wholesale  harakiri  that  followed  the 
suppression  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion — was  that  of  Ohara. 
a  Yeio  militia  lieutenant,  who  disembowelled  himself  in 
18S9  before  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  Tokio.  driven 
to  suicide  by  brooding  over  Russian  encroachments : ' 
arfd  the  strange  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  the  Tsarcvich, 
near  Lake  Biwa,  in  1891,  was  an  expression  of  the  same 
feeling. 

A  word  or  two  may  here  be  said  on  the  question  of 
Sovereign  titles,  which  by  the  influence  of  the  British 
Minister  was  finally  settled  in  1S74.  It  arose  through 
the  action  of  the  Superintendant  of  Customs  at  Yoko- 

'  Sec  B.  U.  CHAMBSKI.AIN,  TKHgt  JafcHu*,  itii  od.  p.  199^ 
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''i*J*-?*  hama,  who  in  an  official  communication  (to  the  British 
Consul,  I  believe)  designated  Her  Majesty  as  NioS, 
Chinese  Nii-watig^  or  female  chieftain.  It  was  probably 
an  inadvertence,  but  on  being  requested  to  withdraw  tliC 
term  he  refused,  instigated  thereto,  it  was  alleged  and 
may  well  be  believed,  by  foreign  advice.  In  the  Treaty  of 
1858  the  characters  Hii-wang  are  employed,  doubtless  by 
way  of  intentional  depreciation  :  they  arc  really  equivalent 
merely  to  Koyal  Highness  and  not  to  Majesty.  Had  tlie 
British  Minister  referred  officially  to  the  Mikado  as  tmn-d 
—  male  chieftain  —  the  Japanese  would  have  justly  re- 
garded the  expression  as  a  distinct  insult.  In  far-eastem 
countries  questions  of  title,  nay,  even  of  the  position  of  a 
title  in  the  column,  h.ive  always  been  of  great  importance  : 
— the  quarrels  with  Korea,  to  give  but  that  instance,  in 
the  seventeenth  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth  centuries 
originated  in  the  use  of  characters  regarded  as  not  suffici- 
ently honorific.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  a  decided 
course  should  be  taken,  the  more  so  because  the  native 
press  began,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate  the  style  of  the 
Superintendant  of  Customs.'  The  end  was  a  notification 
from  the  I'rime  Minister  to  the  effect  that  all  Sovereigns 
should  be  styled  Kolei.  Chinese  Hiaang-ti,  Supreme  Ruler, 
and  all  Presidents  of  Republics  Dai  TiriS,  Great  Chief  or 
Controller.  These  expressions,  indeed,  had  some  years 
previously  been  agreed  upon  between  Sir  Harry  Park 
and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office. 

Durintr   the   year    1875    the   relations  of  the  Treaty 
I'owers  with  Japan  were,  on  the  whole,  extremely  friendly. 
In  February  the  British  and  French  marines  that  for  some 
years  had  been   stationed  at  Yokohama  were  withdraw'n.* 
They  might,  probably,  have  been   quite  safely  withdrawn 


'  llnhhi  Tnru,  i  mcmbci  of  th«  Engliih  Hat,  and  the  PiciiJcnl  of  the 
Jupanctc  Chambci,  whom  Uiat  body  <|uile  recenily  refu»cd  to  iwogniie. 

-  Briliih  Uoopi  wctc  fint  atutioncd  a[  Vokohamit  in  ili6(.  Thetp  vttt 
a  baitolion  of  muinFi  nnd  Itic  Mconij  bituilirjii  of  the  201)1  Rq^iuienl, 
toe't'i*'  *■(''•  °^  icplncvil  \ii,  dciwhnicnii.  o(  a  RcloochcG  K(^iuic-n(  anil  of 
Ih*  671I1.  9th,  loth,  nntl  (I  bctioc)  I  llh  Reicinicnti. 
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at  an  earlier  period;  but  thdr  presence,  if  not  absolutely  \%iA-n 
necessary,  at  least  saved  the  Japanese  Govenimenl  trouble 
and  expense,  and  caused  millions  of  much  wanted  hard 
dollars  to  be  added  to  the  5pecie-»tock  of  the  country. 
In  addition  they  served  as  a  sort  of  military  model  for 
the  reorganized  Japanese  services,  whose  officers  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession. 
Every  honour  n'as  paid  to  the  battalion  on  its  departure ; 
the  commandant,  Colonel  Richards,  and  his  ofKccis  were 
presented  to  the  Mikado  by  Sir  Harr>'  Parkcs,  and 
entertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  marines,  whose 
oi^anization  was  the  work  of  Lieutenant  Hawcs,  R.ML,I,, 
now  H.M.  Consul  at  Tahiti  The  foreign  residents  gave 
a  ball,  and  a.4  the  battalion  marclicd  down,  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying,  to  the  pier,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  place.  Japanese  and  foreign,  turned  out  to 
iMd  them  farcu-ell.  It  was  long  before  the  settlement 
recovered  from  the  loss  of  so  considerable  and  genial  an 
element  in  it-*  society. 

To  Christianity  complete  toleration  was  accorded. 
Further,  the  Government  took  steps  to  mitigate  its  own 
despotism,  and  the  Sa-ln  '  and  Yu-ln,-  which  were  mere 
appendages  to  the  Cabinet,  were  replaced  by  the  Gcnro- 
In,"  in  order — to  quote  the  language  of  the  Imperial 
Decree — '  to  widen  out  the  fountain-head  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  laws,'  and  the  Daishin-In,'*  'to  render  firm  the 
powers  of  careful  judicial  procedure."  These  bodies,  how- 
ever, were  merely  deliberative  assemblies  of  Crown 
nominees,  and  of  themselves  effected  nothing,  though 
doubtless  they  served  as  steps  towards  the  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  a  constitutional  monarchy  that  was  aftcraards 
achieved.  1'hc  same  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the 
Assembly  of  Provincial  Governors  established  a  month  or 
two  later. 

In  April  1876  Yamagata,  the  Minister  of  War,  pub- 


'  L«ft  ot  Supcriac  Collq^ 
1  Senile. 


■  Rfeht  nr  Infcritir  Colli-|,-<:. 
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■874<T*  lishcd  a  memorial  which,  especial)/  as  coming  from  such 
a  source,  would  have  revolted  every  sentiment  of  Old 
Japan,  At  various  times  between  1868  and  1871  the 
wcarini;  of  short  swords  by  commoners  had  been  forbidden, 
and  in  September  of  the  latter  year  the  wearing  of  two 
swords  by  samurai  was  made  optional,  save  in  full  dress, 
when  it  was  compulsory.  In  a  debate  on  the  custom  of 
wearing  two  swords,  held  in  the  so-called  Japanese  Par- 
liament of  1869,  Mr  Aston's  pr&is  of  which  ^  gives  a 
most  curious  picture  of  the  strange  unrest  of  the  time, 
one  of  the  speakers  declared  with  enthusiasm,  *  What 
samurai  is  there  with  a  spark  of  the  Yamato  spirit  in 
him  who  will  throw  away  his  sword  ! '  and  the  proposal  to 
make  the  custom  optional,  either  generally  or  in  special 
cases,  was  unanimously  rejected."  Yet  some  haif  dozen 
years  later  the  War  Minister  characterizes,  unrcbuked, 
those  who  still  carried  two  swords  as  'obstinate  and  im- 
polishcd  men,'  and  shortly  afterwards  the  practice  is 
abolished  by  edict.  Then,  with  the  curious  inconsistency 
which  has  never  seemed  strange  to  Orientals  and  is  fast 
becoming  a  virtue  in  Great  Britain,  hardly  was  the  ink 
dr>'  on  the  edict  of  abolition  Ihan  the  edict  was  itself 
rescinded  by  another  one,  which  permitted  anybody  who 
liked  to  wear  two  swords.  No  one,  however,  cared  to  do 
what  every  one  could  do,  and  the  custom  soon  dis- 
appeared altogether. 

One  of  Ihe  most  important  of  many  internal  questions 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government — the 
capitalization  of  the  samurai  pensions — was  a  good  deal 
discussed  about  this  time  both  in  official  circles  and  in 
the  foreign  and  native  press.  The  question  was  one 
which  interested  foreigners  through  its  bearing  upon  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  and  upon  the  expansion 
of  trade      It  was  carefully  studied  by  Sir  Harrj'  Parkes, 


>  Itluc-Rook,  Japnn.  No.  j.  iS7n. 

*  An  cxcclleni  Bccooni  hy  (he  Imb  M(  T.  B.  M'Clatchic  of  ihe  iwuidof 
Japan,  nnd  uf  ihe  Mil  of  adoration  with  whifh  ii  wu  rccnriieiJ,  will  be  found 
in  ihe  Tranuuliem  i^lki  Analu  Setiiijt  Bfjafcai,  vol.  tL 
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is  much  to  be  regretted  th.-Lt  no  definite  statement 
views  upon  the  measure  is  available.     When  the 
into  ken  in    1871  it  ivas  agreed  that 
the  daimios  should  receive  one-tenth  of  their  assessments, 
which  was  no  ungenerous  treatment,  and  that  the  Govem- 
Iment  should  charge  itself  with  the  payment  of  their  rice- 
Jincomes  to  the  samurai.    In  1873  these  pensions  amountcti 
rto  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars — about  a  third  of 
I  the  land  tax.      Upon  the  advice  and  with  the  personal 
stance  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the  Government  borrowed 
he  sum  of  /"2,400,ooo  in  London  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
lover  7^  per  cent    for    the    purpose  of  buying  up    the 
pensions    at    a  certain    number  of   years'   purchase,    the 
rCapItalizcd   amounts  being  paid  half  in  cash  and  half  in 
r8    per   cent    bonds,    redeemable    after   three  years  and 
inalienable  to  fort-igners.      It  was  calculated  that   in   this 
way  the  whole   of  the  pensions  would  be  got  rid  of  in 
[about  eight  years,  leaving  only  the  foreign  debt  (reduced 
[annually  by  a  sinking  fund,  provision   for  which   formed 
part  of  the  scheme)  as  a  subsisting  charge  for  a  further 
term  of  years.     The  measure,  however,  was  not  compul- 
sory, and  in    1876  the  Government  found  itself  obliged 
I  to   decree  a    forced   commutation,  which  was  extremely 
l<anpopular,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles   of  the 
[Satsuma  indictment      Under  the  latter  scheme  the  larger 
[pensions  were   commuted    at    five   years'    purchase,  the 
iBmaller  at  fourteen,  secured  by  bonds  bearing  interest, 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  incomes  at   5   per  cent,  and  of 
the  smaller  at  7   per  ccnL     There  were  in  all   318^28 
pensioners,  of  whom   586  received  over    1000  yen  per 
kannum,    1 5,484    over    too    and    less    than     1000  ym, 
land  302,358  less  than  \oo  yen.     The  income  of  the  first 
■category  was  reduced  to  s  fourth,  of  the  second  to  two- 
thirds,  ami  of  the  third  to  about  three-fourths  of  what  they 
had  respectively  been  entitled  to  under  tlie  settlement  of 
1871.  Theconii5cationwasundisguised,thc  plea  was  neces- 
sity, the  neccssitj'  was  due  chiefly  to  the  feverish  haste  with 
which  the  process  of  westemiuition  was  being  carried  out. 
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1874-77  In   February  1876  the  British   Minister  look  a  step 

u-hich  was  much  discussed  at  the  time.  Upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Japanese  Government  that  the  publication 
of  newspapers  in  Japanese  by  persons  not  subject  to  the 
press  laws  might  be  subversive  of  internal  order,  he  issued 
a  notificatian  forbidding  British  subjects  from  printing 
or  publishing  such  newspapers  upon  pain  of  imprisonment, 
or  fine,  or  both.  Wliat  led  to  this  strong  and  strange 
action  of  the  Legation  was  the  foundation  by  a  British 
subject,  Mr  Black,  of  a  newspaper  in  the  Japanese 
language,  the  liankoku  Shimbun  or  Universal  News.  That 
Mr  Black  would  have  conducted  his  paper  in  a  manner 
injurious  or  offensive  to  the  Government  no  one  alleged  ; 
but  the  anomaly  was  patent,  and  it  couid  scarcely  be 
pretended  that  the  extra-territorial  system  should  be  used, 
or  rather  abused,  in  a  way  that  would  have  enabled  the 
native  press  to  evade  the  laws  enacted  for  its  regulation, 
by  virtually  placing  itself  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
Power, 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  unless  in  Russia,  is  the 
censorship  of  the  press  so  severe  as  in  Japan.  Under  the 
Sbogunate  nothing  of  a  political  nature  was  allowed  to  be 
published  at  all — though  the  reactionary  histories  of  the 
Mito  and  Shinto  Confucianist  schools  were  permitted  to 
circulate  freely  enough.  The  first  newspa|)er,  properly 
so-called,  was  the  MainUhi  Shimbun  {Everyday  News')  ^ 
of  Yokohama,  and  its  foundation  was  closely  followed  by  H 
that  of  the  NidU-Nichi  Shimbun  {Daily  News)  in  1872, 
Both  still  exist  and  occupy  a  high  place  in  Japanese 
journalism.  In  1873  Mori  Arinori,'  afterwards  Minister 
to  England,  established  the  Meiroku  Zasshi,  At 
this  time  no  press  laivs  existed — the  whole  Tokugawa 
code  appears  to  have  been  cast  aside  with  the  dynasty — 
and  of  most  of  the  news-sheets  the  violence,  scurrility, 
and  even  obscenity  were  such  as  to  call  for  immediate 
and    stringent    regulation.      The    remedy,   however,  was 

I  He  wnt  uAauInaicd  liy  a  .Shinto •Ici'oiee  !□  iSSg  for  on  inxnlt,  rtol  or 
(■■eied,  onetod  id  ihe  chier  ihrine  nl  \%i. 
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soon  seen  to  be  a  con%'cnicnt  political  instrument,  and  1S74-7? 
in  1876  it  was  enacted  that  every  periodical  publish- 
ing any  matter  that  might  be  deemed  likely  to  disturb 
the  jjejice  of  the  nation  might  be  suspended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Naimu.sht'i  or  Home  Office.  'This,  the 
grossest  injustice  conceivable,'  said  a  native  writer, 'will 
throw  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  history  of  the  Mciji 
period ' — the  present  reign.  The  rigour  of  the  censorship 
does  not  seem  to  have  abated  since  1S76.  A  few  years 
ago  an  editor  was  condemned  to  four  and  a  h;ilf  years' 
imprisonment  for  some  expressions  held  to  throw  a  slur 
or  3  doubt  upon  the  mythical  Emperor  Jimmu,  popularly 
believed  to  have  founded  the  Mikadoate  in  the  seventh 
century  before  Christ.  It  may  be  that  severity  of  this 
kind  is  necessary.  No  foreigner  i.t  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  domestic  politics  of  Japan  to  write  dogmatically 
on  the  subject.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  such  severity 
tends  to  show  that  the  people  requiring  it  arc  still  a  long 
way  behind  the  peoples  of  the  West  In  1877  a  Japanese 
publicist  wrote — '  The  restraints  placed  on  the  free  discus* 
sion  of  public  events  hinders  on  the  one  hand  reform, ...  on 
the  other  it  prevents  any  improvement  being  made  in  the 
condition  of  society,  .  .  .  forming  on  the  whole  a  great  ob- 
struction toanyreal  advanccmcnton  the  partof  our  country." 

In  ihc  sfio^u-atsit  OT  new  year's  month  of  1877  the*^ 
Mikado  visited  Vokoharaa  to  review  the  Japanese  squadron 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  What  attracted  attention  was 
the  great  lack  of  dignity  in  his  suite.  American  ideas 
were  then  in  fashion,  and  the  whitc-cravatted,  tall-hatted, 
black-coated  throng  that  surrounded  him,  if  they  exem- 
|ti6cd  republican  simplicity,  offered  a  contrast  to  their 
Iken  hnkttma  and  /(rt<»-;'-clothed  two-swordcd  predecessors^ 
that  was  more  strange  than  impressive.  It  was  a  period  of 
transition,  during  which,  as  Mr  Chamberlain  amusingly 
shows  in  his  Things  Japantsi^  both  Government  and 
society  indulged  in  many  odd  freaks. 

'  Jafan  UUMj  Mail,  1877,  p.  983. 

*  Sw  the  atiicle  therein  on  Kuliioiuiblc  CniMK,  znd  ed.  pL  51. 
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In  Kcbruar>'  1S77  the  railway  was  opened  between 
Hiogo,  which  had  been  a  Treaty  port  for  less  than  a  decade, 
and  Kioto,  where  less  than  a  decade  previously  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Sun-goddess  had  for  the  first  time  been  seen  by 
a  foreigner.     There  was  little  ceremony,  tlie  jiageantry  of 
Old  Japan  had  passed  away  for  ever,  and  the  stiff  Ger- 
manized shows  of  the  present  day  had  not  been  invented. 
At*  Doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  His  Majesty.     The  address  is 
here  given  in   full  ;  Sir  Harry's  speeches  were  never  con- 
ventional— for  such  indeed  he  had  no  talent — and  are 
alwa>'s  worth  reading,  as  they  were  worth  hearing: — 
On    the   part   of  the   Corps   Diplomatique,    I    beg   to 
express  to  your  Majesty  the  sincere  pleasure  which  it 
affords  us  to  participate  in  the  interesting  ceremony  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  railway  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  your  Majesty's  realm. 

The  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  uHth 
which  your  Majesty  has  graciously  honoured  us,  fur- 
nishes an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  friendship  which 
marks  your  Majesty's  relations  with  the  Sovereigns  and 
Presidents  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  represent 
But  this  Ls  not  the  only  meaning  whicli  Uiat  invitation 
conveys.  It  shows  that  your  Majesty  is  sensible  that 
a  great  industrial  enterprise,  which  so  nearly  affects  the 
welfare  of  so  many  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  affects 
also  the  interests  of  the  foreigners  who  arc  resident  in 
this  land,  and  who  will  always  gladly  join  with  your 
Majesty's  people  in  promoting  those  works  of  industry 
and  peace  which  contribute  to  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  and  to  tlicir  mutual  profit  and  prosperity. 

tn  the  case  of  the  useful  work  now  inaugurated  hy 
your  Majesty,  both  native  and  foreign  interests  are  so 
closely  allied,  that  it  is  evident  that  our  wishes  for  its 
success  can  scircely  be  second  to  those  which  arc  enter* 
taincd  by  j'our  Majesty,  your  Government,  and  your 
people.  Great  diPficuUies  attend  the  earlier  construction 
of  railway  works  in  any  country,  and  the  way  in  which 
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these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  the  present 
instance  reflects  high  credit  upon  all  concerned  But 
we  may  be  pcnnittcd  to  add  that  the  event  of  to-day 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Japan,  for  it  furnishes 
a  durable  record  of  those  new  relations  which  she  has 
establi-thcd  with  the  world  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  her  design 
to  advance  as  other  nations  have  advanced,  and  also  of 
the  intelligence  and  practical  capacity  of  the  people;  and 
it  shows  how  closely  your  Majesty  identilies  yourself 
.with  the  interests  of  your  people  and  how  willingly  your 
"Majesty  and  your  Government  labour  to  promote  the 
national  progress  of  your  people. 

These,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  arc  the  sentiments 
which  animate  my  colleagues  and  myself  in  uniting  with 
your  loyal  subjects  in  offering  our  con|;ratulations  on 
jtilis  occasion.     Most  cordially  do  we  join  )'Our  Majesty 
'in   wishing   success   to   the  Osaka,   Kioto,  and    Hiogo 
Railway,  and  to  all  the  efforts  that  may  be  made  by 
your   Majesty's  Government  to   provide  your   country 
with    such    means   of  communication    and    transjK>rt, 
whether  by  rail  or  road,  as  may  be  best  suited  to  its 
advancing  requirements. 
In  Old  Japan,  although  some  ofHcial  provision  was 
made  for  sick  and  destitute  persons,  there  appear  to  have 
.existed  no  private  charitable  institutions  whatever.     The 
hfbilildation  during    1877   of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Charitable  Objects  was  therefore  justly  regarded 
by  Sir  Harry  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  something  beyond 
mere  imitation  of  the  West.      It*  prospectus  was  unfor- 
tunately of  a  too  ambitious  character,  and  the  Society  did 
not  of  itself  effect  much  good,  but  it  undoubtedly  paved 
the  way  for  the  cstablUhmcnt  of  such  noble  institutions  as 
the  well-equipped   Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Akasaka  and 
the  luxurious  Charity  Hospital  in  Shiba. 

In  April  Yokohama  was  the  scene  of  a  singular 
adventure,  to  which  I  find  a  brief  reference  in  Sir 
Harry  Parkes'  corre-spondencc.  The  accountant  and  sub- 
accountant   of  the  Yokohama  branch  of  the  Comptoir 
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1874-77  d'Escompte  de  Paris  robbed  the  bank  chest  of  37,000 
dollars  in  specie,  and  made  their  escape  in  a  small 
schooner  which,  through  the  intervention  of  an  accom- 
plice, they  had  previously  bought  and  equipped  for  the 
occasion,  A  steam  launch  was  at  once  sent  in  pursuit 
with  an  armed  party  on  board  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary warrants.  The  vessel  was  soon  overtaken,  becalmed 
in  Kaneda  Bay.  On  perceiving  that  escape  was  im- 
possible— but  for  the  inopportune  dropping  of  the  wind 
the  schooner  probably  would  have  got  clear  away — the 
two  chief  villains  went  below,  and,  driven  to  despair,  blew 
their  brains  out  in  the  cabin,  while  their  accomplice  leaped 
into  the  sea  in  the  hope  of  swimming  ashore.  He  was 
however  captured  and  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Hongkong  gaol. 
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During  the  last  two  years  of  Sir  Harr>-  Parkes'  second 
term  of  service  in  Japan  the  Mikado's  Government  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  preparations  for  a  serious  stnigijlc 
on  the  Revision  question.  Faithful  to  the  programme 
announced  by  [wakura  in  his  letter  of  credence  to  the 
American  President,^  Japan  continued  to  acquire  such 
portions  of  the  civilization  of  the  West  as  could  be  im- 
ported ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  what  most  writers  on 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  themselves  too  often  for{::et,  that 
it  is  almost  wholly  to  the  teaching  and  counsel  of  a 
number  of  able  foreign  professors  and  practical  men, 
chiefly  but  not  exclusively  of  German,  English,  and 
American  nationality,  that  Japan,  far  into  the  eighties  at 
all  events,  owed  most  of  the  prepress  upon  which  her  claim 
to  international  equality  was  based.  She  had  not — and 
it  could  not  be  fairly  expected  that  she  should  have — 
produced  a  single  writer,  jurist,  or  scientist  who  in  Europe 
would  have  taken  a  noticeable  place  in  the  second  rank, 
nor  had  she  founded  a  single  institution  that  was  not,  in 
essence,  a  mere  mosaic  formed  of  bits  of  various  European 
and  American  models.  Such  a  policy  of  pure  imitation 
v.tts  neccssaT>-  or  at  least  inevitable,  but  it  was  carried  out 
after  a  crude  and  so  to  speak  ruthless  fashion.  The  im- 
■  See  aiti*,  p.  iSo. 
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prcssion  made  upon  the  foreigner  was  that  Japan  was  nx>rc 
anxious  lo  westernize  her  institutions  than  prcserv*e  hcf 
distinctive  nationality.  To  teach  the  people  to  look  with 
contempt  on  Old  Japan  was  not  a  sure  foundatioa  on 
which  to  build  up  New-  Jai>an,  as  the  Japanese  have  since 
fiiliy  recogniied.  To  the  strange  vagaries  into  which  this 
mania  for  things  western  led  both  Government  and  people 
reference  has  already  been  made  Perhaps  the  worst, 
certainly  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  \icw  the  most 
troublesome,  feature  of  this  period  was  the  tendency  of 
the  Go\-cmmcnt,  in  part  instigated  by  foreign  advice,  in 
part  constrained  by  native  forces  difficult  to  estimate,  to 
make  mountains  out  of  molehills,  and  pas's  the  way  for 
revision  by  creating  troubles  which  merely  ga%x  rise  to  a 
series  of  technical  squabbles.  Sir  Harry's  available  private 
correspondence  now  becomes  abundant,  and  in  the  letters 
and  extracts  that  follow  references  arc  not  infrequent 
to  instances  of  this  proclivity  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Gox-cmment  The  letters,  among  which  arc 
included  a  few  written  to  him,  afford  besides  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  life  and  work  in  Japan,  and  personal  touches 
which  will  be  welcome  to  many  are  not  n'anting. 

Towards  the  close  of  1877  Sir  HarT>'  had  sent  for 
bis  old  Cantoo  teacher  Uu,  who  has  been  previously 
mentioned.'  Liu  remained  at  the  I.^ation  as  general 
Chinese  factotum  until  tSSi.  Sir  Bfxx>ke  Robertson  wrote 
bis  dd  colIe:^c  an  amusing  letter  on  fora-arding  the  old 
gentleman : — 

Thanks  for  yours  and  the  draft  for  tnenty  dollars  on 
account  of  ad%'ance  to  old  Ua  I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
venerable  party  has  regained  the  use  of  his  stomach, 
and  is  S3  wvU  as  can  be  expected.  I  did  alt  I  could 
for  his  comfort  short  of  tucking  him  op  in  his  berth, 
and  I  mi^ht  have  done  that  fcul  for  the  r>eoegrity  of 
returning  to  Canton.  I  recei\-ed  his  letter,  eodoui^ 
one  for  some  one  in  Canton,  which  was  duly  deiivered, 

Kore  sources  unknowTL      I 
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fancy  the  advent  of  a  Minister  [from  Japan]  would  not 

be  received  ivitli  unmixed  plc;isurc  by  his  counlrj-men, 

to  whom  distance  would  lend  enchantment  to  the  view. 

To  the  Government  the  Formosa  affair  may  be  a  boil 

in  the  back,  but  I've  an  impression  it  wishes  to  cultivate 

amicable  relations   with   Japan,   with   a  view   towards 

Russia  and  her  insidious  advances,  both  feeling  aggrieved 

by  the  action  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Harry's  anxiety  that  the  work  of  each  individual 

officer  <thoutd  be  duly  recognized,  already  displayed  in  his 

despatches  of  1865-1870,  again  appears  in  the  subjoined 

extracts  from  letters  to  Consul  I-'lowcrs,  then  of  Nagasaki, 

which  are  besides  typical  of  much  of  the  Minister's  public 

correspondence ; — 

...  T  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Trade  Report.  To  Coiuul 
I  should  like  to  know  in  how  much  of  it  you  were  aided  April"* 
by  Gubbins,  as  I  like  to  be  acquainted  with  every  officer's 
capacity  for  work.  In  the  table  at  the  commencement 
of  the  RcfHirt  you  mention  a  decrease  in  tea  of  96,384 
dollars,  but  when  you  proceed  to  describe  the  exports  you 
say  that  tea  export  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  44  5,700 
dollars.  1  tow  arc  these  two  statements  to  be  reconciled  ? 
'ITie  varied  information  which  the  Report  contains  is  very 
valuable  and  interesting.   In  a  word  it  is  a  capital  Report 

I  have  written  to  Gubbins  telling  hira  that  I  do  not  July  so 
see  my  way  to  giving  him  leave  this  year,  for  I  have 
no  relief  to  send  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time  I 
recognize  his  claims  to  leave,  which  I  consider  he  has 
well  dcftcrvctl,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  his  wishes 
as  far  as  scrvke  conaidctations  will  permit. 

I  see  that  you  also  have  home  thoughts  in  mind, 
and  you  also  merit  leave,  as  you  have  been  out  nearly 
se^-en  years,  I  belie\-e.  I  will  give  my  best  considera- 
tion to  any  wish  that  you  may  form  on  the  subject) 
but  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  anything  about 
it  until  I  know  what  I  have  to  consider. 
Among  the  multifarious  mattcrtt  that  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  few  caused  moic  trouble  than 
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1873     passfxirts,    omng   partiy    to  the    r%oroi»    mies    or    the 
l_    '  ^  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  partly  to  the  remissness  of  apfrii- 
cants  in  obserrii^  them  : — 
Jdrjo  Thank  you   for  your  constdcnte  remarks  in  the 

nutter  of  &(r.  P.'s  passport.  The  titnibles  caused  by 
passpons  form  one  of  thcae  thorns  of  office  that  has 
to  be  endured  with  the  best  patience  one  can.  I  am 
cofutantly  vorTied  b}-  men  vbo  think  lhe>-  have  only  to 
run  np  to  the  Lc^atioa  and  get  their  passptxt  provided 
in  fit-e  minutes ;  whereas  I  ha\-c  to  send  a  fecial  note 
to  Tcrashima,  and  have  now  so  often  pleaded  urgency 
that  the  Utter  complains.  The  Japanese  officers  are 
of  coarse  slower  than  tb^  ot^ht  to  be,  but  one  cannot 
drive  them  be>*ODd  a  certain  point  At  first  Terashima 
tttpolaled  or  wanted  to  stipulate  that  he  should  have 
titree  days  to  coosider  eadi  applicatioo ;  and  by  con- 
stant labour  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing  thi^  time  to 
two  or  three  hours.  But  in  order  to  get  a  passport 
promptly,  now  that  the  Ftve^  Office  closes  at  twxU'c.  I 
have  to  send  a  messenger  there  at  nine  with  instructioos 
to  wait  and  brit^  back  the  passport,  wfakh  be  generally 
does  at  ooocl  The  Foreign  OSce  is  more  than  two 
miles  boat  the  L^atioa,  so  that  the  journey  alone 
there  aitd  back  takes  an  faour,  and  despatch  depends  on 
whether  the  Uinister  b  in  office  or  Ti'^iWr  I  hope 
Mr  P.  has  ^ven  up  bis  passport ;  if  not  let  me  know 
promptly,  if  you  can.  where  be  is  to  be  (bund  at  Yoko- 
hama, or  be  will  be  disappearing  with  it.  1  am  gtcatly 
di^osed  to  make  a  rcgidation  obltgtng  Brittsb  subjects 
to  deposit  ten  dollars  as  a  guarantee  for  givii^  np  the 
patqwct.  It  wouM  add  to  oor  tiouUe;  hot  so  many 
instances  have  ooamed  of  pas^ntts  not  beaq;  returned 
that  I  may  find  the  Japanese  Minister  xme  day  rdus- 
ing  to  coatinne  the-  ?>-sftm,  unkss  we  can  assure  the 
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one,  and  doubtless  gave  you  a  gre;it  deal  of  anxious 
thought  and  study,  but  I  don't  altogether  share  your 
opinion  that  professional  judges  would  mal<c  the  best 
Consuls.  It  is  not  the  interests  of  the  few  who  choose 
to  indulge  in  litigation  that  have  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered but  those  of  the  many,  who  want  their  com- 
merce protected  and  facilitated,  their  general  well-being 
looked  after,  and  their  claims  on,  or  relations  with,  the 
natives  pressed  and  enaiuragcd. 

It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  a  Consul  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  law  and  of  tl^e  language,  but 
both  admit  of  being  acquired  by  those  who  did  not  join 
the  service  as  pioneers,  and  I  think  the  Foreign  Office 
set  a  higher  value  on  knowledge  of  the  language  than  on 
that  of  iaw.  I  don't  think  you  need  indulge  in  self- 
depreciation,  or  at  all  events  be  disturbed  by  not  being 
proficient  in  law.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  both  that  and  language  should  certainly  do 
so,  and  it  Is  as  you  say  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  rising 
men  in  the  service  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
doing  so — but  a  professional  judge  could  never  know 
■tt  much  of  the  langunge^  and  that  i»  as  important  to  a 
isul  as  law.  Consuls  by  reading  law  may  generally 
give  fair  and  common-sense  decisions,  and  if  they 
happen  to  ^x  in  error  on  technical  points  they  can  be 
set  right  on  appeal. 
Between  Sir  Harry  and  his  officers  in  Japan,  though 
c  worked  them  hard,  the  most  kindly  feelings  existed, 

and  his  interest  in  all  they  did  and  saw  was  unbounded. 

I  We  have  had  on  the  whole  very  fair  weather  up  to 
this  point,  and  have  seen  some  magnificent  scenery,  but 
owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  got 
over,  we  have  taken  much  more  time  for  the  journey 
than  wc  had  calculated  on  before  leaving  Yedo.  The 
new  road  over  the  mountains  from  Shinshiu  into  Hida 
b  much  longer  than  is  usually  given  out,  and  passes 
over  a  couple  of  ridges  not  much  less  than  8000  feet 
above   the  sea.     It  goes  from  a  place  called  Noguchi 
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near  Omachi  in  the  north-west  of  Shiu>thiu,  to  some  hot 
^Hiigs  in  Etchiu  at  the  skJc  of  Tatcyama,  passes  over 
tbe  snow  for  at  Iea3t  a  thousand  feet,  and  is  extremely 
steep  up  and  down  from  the  starting  to  the  end. 
Hor$C:«  cannot  be  taken  o%'er,  and  it  is  impassable  even 
for  oxen,  except  durii^  the  %'ery  few'  daj-s  when  tbe 
snow  melts  altogether.  We  ascended  Tatcyama  in  a 
Aowcr  of  rain  llie  day  before  yestcnlay  from  the  hot 
q>r{ngs.  and  saw  hardly  anything,  but  in  the  afternoon 
it  held  up  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  give  u«  an  oppor- 
tuntty  of  visiting  tbe  Solfataras,  which  are  extremely 
coriottSL  Innumerable  circular  pits,  raiytog  from  two 
Va  twenty  feet  across,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  cbol- 
UtkMi,  thrbving  op  boiling  water,  black  mud,  and 
sulphur  with  intense  enet^  which  eooies  to  nothing, 
as  tbe  stufT  hurled  into  tbe  air  always  foils  back  agato. 
Tbe  noise  of  tx.t*m  rudung  through  bcks  in  the 
ground  is  a!RK>st  deafcnti^.  .  .  .  We  passed  tbe  n^t 
at  a  substantial  wooden  bouse  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
main  peak  in  tbe  hope  of  havii^  a  fine  fnomb^  for 
tbe  final  ascent,  but  when  we  awx>ke  it  was  nintng 
harder  than  ever  and  nothing  was  visStlc  but  mist  If 
wc  had  held  out  there  until  the  wcatbcr  deared  up  we 
m^t  ha\'e  had  to  wait  a  week,  and  so  we  came  down 
here  instead,  by  the  waist  path  in  tbe  world,  down 
rocky  torrents  full  of  rmlmig  water,  Aroint  padks  a 
foot  deep  in  mud,  slush,  and  broken  timber,  tfaroogfa 
splendid  cr>'ptoaKria  forests  and  beech  mods — a 
faiguing  walk  of  over  eleven  bour^  To  add  to  our  iU- 
hidc  it  rained  nearly  the  wbole  day.  .  .  .  Part  of  our 
note  has  bin  tfaroogfa  a  ooontiy  where  distar>ces  are 
ooty  by  gness-woffc.  and  coooemiRg  which  it 
impoesifaie  to  obtain  any  tofonnatian  in  Yedo. 
We  have  be«d  of  an  mteiegting  commomt>'  oT  people 
wbo  inhabit  a  tt^aa  called  Arinua£  ^  to  the  sooth  of 
Talc\-ama.  twent)-  miles  frocn  their  nearest  ncighfaoitrt. 

sevcnl  ocfries.  past — to 

^■t^  aM  a^  ^  2*0- 
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fact  c\'cr  since  thej*  were  heard  of  first,  and  live  in 
patriarchal  style— three  or  four  married  couples  under 
one  roof,  but  with  separate  hou^ieholds.  Like  other 
secluded  communities  they  are  said  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Hcik^  fugitives.'  If  wc  had  a  few  days  to 
spare,  I  should  certainly  have  visited  them  in  order  to 
Icam  more  with  my  own  eyes  and  cars. 

We  found  the  Nakasendo  being  repaired  everywhere 
for  the  passage  of  the  Mikado,  with  whatever  soil  from 
cornfields,  wccd-covcrcd  earth  from  wayside  banks,  and 
pebbles   from   river  beds  were  at  hand — the  new  state 
of  that  road  will  be  worse  than  the  first     A  new  route 
has  been   made  up  the  Usui   pass,"  which  will  be  pass- 
able for  his  carrLige  upwards  if  they  harness  a  double 
team  to  it,  and  will  perhaps  not  be  very  dangerous  to 
descend  if  all  the  wheels  have  a  drag  put  on  them. 
With  his  colleagues  the  British  Minister  was  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.     With   many  of  them   his  corrc- 
ndcncc  did  not  end  with  his  official  relations.     The 
act  given  below  is  from  a  letter  written  by  a  former 
Dutch  Minister  to  Japan — more  than  once  Sir  Harry  had 
charge  of  Dutch  interests — and  further  on  will  be  found 
B  long  and   most  cordially-worded  as  well  as  interesting 
letter  from  the  then  German  Minister  at  Peking,  Herr  von 
Brandt,  who  had  been  for  many  years  Minister  at  Tokio  : — 
En  vous  cxpi^diunt  aujourd'hui  de  nouveau  le  dupHcata  Pmm 

d'un  billet-doux  officiel,  j'ai  k  vous  dcmandcr  pardon  M- Week- 

,       „  ,  .  hcrlm 

dc  vous  importuner  contmuellcment  pour  le  traitement  i^,  unye 

de  Mr  van  dcr  Polder.*     Mon  cxcu.se  est,  comme  pour '" '*Aoiii 

le  passi,  que  le  Ministre  dcs  Aff.  ittr,  trouvc  dc  ccttc  '  ' 

fa^on  plus  dc  facilitc  a   fairc  liquider  lea  d^penses  dont 

il  s'agit  par  la  Cour  des  Comptes, 

Quant  aux  afiTaires  du  Japon,  ce  n'est  qu'A  present 

apr^  la   paix  de  Berlin  que  les  Gouvememcnts  euro- 

I  Durinf*  the  cnecliei-al  di-il  war  bclwcen  Ihc  Hti  *xiA  Uan  EictioDt. 
'  Tho  cclclmld'I  Uiui  l'i|;F  or  let,  whence  Vaio*to-dik^  ciicd  A*atKa-y9i 
*Ohniywifc:'aAnhUluit»i>ouu:.  SatowsOiI  WtXKi Guidt,its&tA.^t2<^ 
*  Sfo^uirc-Inicrpcitc  of  the  Dutch  Legiuan,  aAcrwa/dt  DutcJi  Chaig' 
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ptena  commcnccnt  a  s'occuper  un  peu  plus  deft  pro- 
positions dc  Mr  Tcrashima  pour  la  revision  dcs  traitds, 
D'apris  ce  que  j'apprends,  cela  marchc  comme  nous 
I'avions  prdvu  ;  en  gdndral  Ics  Cabinets  ne  sont  pas  ti-oji 
charm^  dcs  inajorations  du  tarif  qu'on  d^ire  introduirc 
i  Yetia  I'lusieurs  Gouvemcmcnts  se  sont  adress^ 
ici  pour  savoir  cc  que  fcraicnt  Ics  Pa)'s-Bas,  Pour  ma 
part  chaque  fois  que  de  la  pari  du  Ministre  des  Aff.  fetr. 
I'on  m'a  caus£  dc  ccttc  aflairc,  j'ai  fait  mon  possible 
pour  mettre  cii  lumitri;  qu'il  vaiil  inieiix  runvoycr  Ics 
n4gociations  au  Japon,  au  lieu  dc  discutcr  ici  avec  Ics 
diplomatcs  japonais  r(isidant  en  Europe.  J'ai  insistd 
sur  la  ddsirabiltti  de  cette  voie  la  plus  utile  ^  suivrc 
{A  mon  avis)  paice  qu'on  mc  dit  que  Mr  Naki  de  Berlin 
va  aussi  ctrc  accr^ditd  i  la  Ha>'e.  .  .  . 

En  ce  qui  concerne  ma  pcrsonne  je  puis  vous  dire 
que  je  nc  sais  trop  si  jc  rctourncrai  a  Yokohama,  J'ai 
demand^  officiellement  une  autre  destination,  mais  jc 
n'ai  pas  encore  dc  rcponsc,  et  tout  rcstc  en  suspciis,  .  .  , 

Mais  je  ne  veux  trop  vous  cnnuyer  avec  mon  babil. 
Prescntcz,  jc  vous  pric,  mes  respects  Ics  plus  sincires 
k  Lady  Parkcs,  ct  cro>'ez  toujours,  mon  cher  collogue, 
aux  sentiments  d'amiti^  cordiale.  .  .  , 


To  II.  s. 
Witkin^oii 
May  14 


On  the  14II1  May  one  of  the  numerous  political 
murders  that  have  stained  the  annals  of  New  as  they  did 
those  of  Old  Japan  was  perpetrated  close  to  the  castle. 

Okubo,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  murdered 
this  morning  by  a  band  of  assassins  who  attacked  him 
while  on  his  way  to  the  palace  about  nine  o'clock  ; 
dragged  him  from  his  carriage,  and  killed  him.  The 
only  message  [  have  yet  received  from  the  Foreign 
Office  is  vaguci  so  1  am  going  there  myself  to 
inquire  of  Tcrashima.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  assas.'iins  did  their 
work  cfrKtually,  It  is  very  horrible,  I  presume  it  is 
Satsuma's  revenge' 

>  A  ik«cli  of  Ot:utio'«  tifc  will  be  founj  In  thu  Appendix  (C). 
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The  assassins,  six  in  number,  gave  themselves  up  1878 
to  the  police.  None  of  them,  however,  were  Satsuma  '  '^'  ^ 
men.  On  one  was  found  <i  document  charging;  Okubo 
in  tile  usual  vague  manner  with  various  forms  of  mal- 
administration. It  was  alleged  that  the  real  cause  of 
the  murder  was  the  notion  that  their  victim  had  been 
concerned  in  a  plot  that  had  been  formed  against  the 
life  of  Saigo  Takamori,  the  leader  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
previously  to  the  occurrence  of  that  great  struggle.  Bui 
no  proofs  have  ever  been  adduced  of  the  truth  of  this 
nioiour.  The  examinations  of  the  assassins  have  not, 
it  is  believed,  been  made  public  ;  probably  the  crime 
was  an  expression  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  men 
brooding  over  what  appeared  lo  them  an  utterly  wrong 
condition  of  things,  for  which  Okubo  was  responsible 
mainly  as  the  chief  figure  of  a  Government  in  ivhich 
they  and  theirs  had  neither  place  nor  power.  The 
murderers  were  all  beheaded  on  the  27th  July,  reciting 
each  some  verses  of  poetry  immediately  before  execution. 
Of  their  twenty  -  one  accomplices,  two  of  wliom  were 
women,  all  but  five  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  The  funeral  of  the  great  Minister  was  the 
most  imposing  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  New  Japan, 
and  his  loss  threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  country.  As 
a  special  mark  of  consideration  for  his  memory  his  eldest 
son  was  ennobled  and  presented  with  a  pension. 

The  Quarantine  question  became  the  subject  of  troublc-N^ 
some  discussions  in  187S  and  1879.  when  Japan  suffered 
from  a  visitation  of  cholera.  Quarantine  regulations  had 
been  drawn  up  in  1873  to  meet  an  outbreak  of  the  disease 
which  was  then  feared.  In  1877  some  sporadic  cases 
occurred.  During  the  next  two  years  the  disease  made 
great  ravages,  and  some  80,000  Japanese  fell  victims 
to  it  It  was  alleged — and  the  alieg.-itions  were  repeated 
in  quarters  where  juste r  treatment  might  have  been 
looked  for — that  the  German  and  British  Ministers  in 
Japan  resisted  or  obstructed  the  application  of  Quaran- 
tine  Regulations  which  might  greatly  have  reduced  this 
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'1878  mortality,  and  indignant  letters  were  published  in  the 
*-^-  50  Times  on  the  subject,  most  of  the  assertions  in  which 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts.  The  controversy 
CU1  only  be  glanced  at  here.  The  Japanc^ic  regulations 
were  numerous  and  often  contradictory.  They  were 
sometimes  mere  essays  in  draftsmanship  proceeding 
from  irresponsible  foreign  advisers  entirely  without 
experience  in  such  matters.  It  was  sought  to  enforce 
them  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Foreign  Representa- 
tives— 'in  fact  almost  the  wotst  opportunitj'  that  could 
be  chosen  v\'as  seized  for  attempting  to  insert  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  Japanese  jurisdiction,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  Treaties  of  which  it  was 
the  business  of  the  Representatives  to  procure  the  ob- 
ser\'ance.  In  addition,  the  recommendations  of  a 
Sanitary  Commission  that  had  been  established,  con- 
sisting of  Japanese  and  foreign  delegates  and  accepted 
by  the  Japanese  Government  itself,  were  altogether 
put  aside.  Sir  Harry's  part  in  the  discussion  —  in 
connexion  with  which  various  very  grave  accusations 
utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  whate\-er  were  brought 
against  British  diplomacy — may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts '  from  his  correspondence  on  Uic 
subject  with  Mr  H.  S.  Wilkinson,  to  whose  legal 
knowledge  and  sound  judgment  the  British  Minister 
constantly  resorted  in  matters  of  this  sort.  The  corre- 
spondence gives  some  idea  of  the  tedious  nature  of  the 
controversies  that  about  this  time  were  provoked  by 
the  Japanese  Go\-cmment  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  Nviih  the 
object  apparently  of  u'carying  the  British  Minister  into 
compliance  with  their  general  foreign  polic>'. 
To  tT  s.  I  have  no  objection  to  j'our  reading  my  despatch 
to  >'ou  about  the  Quarantine  Regulations  at  the 
Consular  meeting  on  Thursday.  I  si^gesicd  to^y 
to  De  Geofroy,  who  has  found  out  that  the  new 
Regulations    aie   wxy    diflerent    to    the  old    ones   of 
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1873,  that   he  should  write   to   Picrret  in   order  thai      1878 
he    might   be   prepared    for   Thursday's    meeting,   and    '*^"  *** 
I   have  also  written   to  Van   Ordt  officially  and  sent 
htm   a   copy    of  the   new    Regulations.        It   has   also 

» seemed  to   me   desirable  to   write   to   Poland,'    and    I 
enclose   you   my   despatch.       Please   forward    it    after 
perusal.      Vou    will   sec   that    1    have   suggested   that 
he  should  place  himself  in  communication  with  you. 
The  most  important  points  in  the  new  Regulations 
arc  left  very  ill-defined.      Who  is  to  declare  quarantine 
necessary,  and  to  determine  when   it   may   be  discon- 
tinucd  ?      What    are   the    powers  of  the  Quarantine 
Commission,  and   are  the   Consuls  to  have  the  same 
power  a.*  the  Kcnrci  or  only  to  act  as  his  assessors  ? 
What  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  Health  Officers, 
Land  how  are  these  poivers  to  be  given   them ?  etc 
>ctc.  etc. 

It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  idea — a  false  Jmc  20 

1  one  — which     is    generally   prevalent     that     we,     the 

British,   wish   to    obstruct   the   Japanese   in   enforcing 

necessary  rules  and   regulations — as  in  shooting;,  etc 

Of  course  it  is   not  so — the   simple   fact   being    that 

I- the  Japanese  arc  wholly  unable  to  enforce  rules  with 

I  penalties   on    British   subjects   without  our   aid.      But 

I  it  is  difficult  to  disabuse  men's  minds  of  idt'es  fixes. 

The  principal  point  requiring  consideration  in  these 

ncu-  rules  appears  to  me  to  be  the  constitution  and 

powers  of  the  Quarantine  Commission.     If  that  were 

proi>erly  constituted,  the  working  out  of  details  under 

^the  authority  of  that  Commission  would  be  simple 

But  on  this  point  the  new  rules  are  very 

feet  and  indefinite. 

At  Constantinople  I  sec  there  is  a  '  Superior  Board 

Health,"  at  which  all  the  Knibassies  are  represented 

[by  delegates,  and   that   Superior  Jioard  of  Health,   I 

^believe,  has  much  to  say  in  all  quarantine  matters. 

The   Foreign   Representatives  met  at  my  Legation  July  4 
'  Cftpuin  Poland,  R.N.,  then  icaiac  ofiicec  at  ^'Dkaliamt. 
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yesterday  to  discuss  Quarantine  Regulations,  and  wc 
were  all  fairly  agreed  in  our  upintoiis  on  the  subject  with 
the  exception  of  Mr  Bingham,' who  argued  so  strongly, 
loudly,  and  discourteously  in  favour  of  the  Reviseti 
Regulations,  and  was  so  entirely  prepared  to  explain 
any  questionable  point — notably  Articles  2  and  16, 
to  which,  indeed,  the  discussion  was  mainly  confined — 
that  I  feel  he  must  have  been  privy  to  the  compaiilion 
of  those  articles,  even  if  he  did  not  compose  them 
himself. 

\Vc  must  now  proceed  to  offer  our  su^cstions  to 
Tcrashima  and  I  must  take  the  initiative  in  preparing 
the  counter  proposals.  I  strongly  feel  the  necessity  of 
consulting  with  you,  whether  as  Consul  or  Law  Secre- 
tary or  both. 

At  about  2,30  this  afternoon  Tcrashima  sent  me 
the  new  Regulations  of  the  Quarantine  Commission, 
and  requested  me  '  in  a  friendly  way  '  to  give  him  my 
advice  or  suggestions  on  them  by  to-morrow  morning, 
as  he  is  obliged  to  place  ihem  before  the  Daijokwan  on 
Wednesday  morning.  With  difficulty  1  have  had  a 
copy  made  and  enclose  for  you  to  look  at.  Could  you 
do  this  and  return  it  to  me  with  your  suggestions  by 
quarter  past  eight  train  to-morrow  morning. 

I  have  hurriedly  perused  these  Regulations,  which 
appear  to  me  fair  in  a  general  and  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  but  of  course  they  must  be  minutely 
examined  before  we  accept  them.  What  will  be 
wanting  in  our  case  will  be  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment sliould  ask  me  to  consent  to  their  being  applied 
to  British  ships,  and  to  do  this  I  must  make  my  regula- 
tions also,  I  shall  IcU  Mr  Terashima  that  unless  my 
consent  to  their  appHcation  to  British  ships  is  formally 
requested  and  given,  British  ships  cannot  be  subjected 
to  them. 

Pray  write  in  the  margin  of  this  copy,  or  elsewhere, 
\  any  corrections  in  wording,  etc..  that  occur  to  you. 

■  United  Suim'  MinittOT. 
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The  coal-dues  question  was  another  instance  of  the 
childish  malevolence  exhibited  in  certain  American  criti- 
cisms of  British  diplomacy  in  Japan.  It  was  alleged  that 
Sir  Harry  Parkcs  by  his  action  with  respect  to  the  export 
duties  oil  coal  had  wrongfully  caused  a  loss  to  the  Japanese 
Government  of  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  facts 
and  tlieir  explanations,  taken  from  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilkin- 
son, dated  23rd  November  1878,  arc  quite  simple.  An 
export  duty  was  levied  on  native  coal,  but  supplies  taken 
on  board  for  .thip's  use  were  duty  free.  The  Nai;asaki 
custom-house  tried  nevertheless  to  make  cvciy  ship  that 
took  coal  on  board,  whether  for  use  or  export,  pay  duty, 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  which  was  a  real  one,  it  was 
agreed  between  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  British 
Minister,  by  an  exchange  of  notes — an  informal  method, 
it  is  true,  but  the  agrccmcnt  was  never  on  any  occasion 
objected  to  by  the  Japanese — that  coals  put  on  board 
steamers  should  be  free  (as  manifestly  for  ship's  usw;),  and 
coals  put  on  board  sailing  ships  should  paj'  duty.  At 
the  time  and  long  after^vards  steamers  were  not  used  as 
colliers,  freights  being  too  high.  At  a  later  period  they 
were  so  used,  but  no  new  arrangement  was  proposed  by 
the  Japanese  Government,  which  could  not  but  have  been 
aware  of  the  change  of  practice ;  and  the  agreement  con- 
tinued in  force  and  was  acted  on  for  a  series  of  years.  In 
this  way,  no  doubt,  coal  cargoes  tliat  but  for  the  agrcc- 
mcnt would  have  paid  duty,  paid  none.  But  the  Japanese 
authorities  knew  this  quite  well,  and  probably  did  not 
object  because  they  desired  to  encourage  the  export  of 
Japanese  coal,  the  restriction  of  which  by  a  duty  would 
have  resulted  in  an  infinitely  greater  loss  to  tlie  country 
than  any  gain  that  could  have  accrued  from  a  return  to  the 
original  sj-stcm. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  a  mutiny  which  caused 
great  alarm  to  the  Government,  the  measure  of  which  was 
the  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  mutineers,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of  whom  were  condemned  to  death  and  shot 
down  in  batches : — 
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Ti>  \V. 
G.  Allan 
Sept.  J 


To  H,  S. 
Willi  iOKin 
Kot<^ 
Dec.  3 


.  .  .  (  have  often  feared  trouble  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  Japanese  armj',  and  this  has  now  occurred.  Vou 
know  the  situation  of  the  barracks  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  just  within  the  moat  opposite  our  Legation. 
Three  thousand  infantry  of  the  Guard  and  300  artillery 
are  stationed  there.  The  artillcrj*  rose  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd.  murdered  their  three  officc-rs — Major, 
Captain,  and  Lieutenant, — who  tried  to  quiet  them,  and 
then  began  to  fire  at  the  infantry,  who  had  refused  to 
join  them.  Strange  confusion  occurred  which  lasted 
for  about  four  hours.  About  a  hundred  of  the  artil- 
Icry  got  out  of  the  Honzo  gale  [close  to  H.M.'s  1-ega- 
tion]  and  'went  for'  the  Mikado,  but  on  arriving  at 
the  Palace  they  were  overpowered,  and  surrendered. 
Bullets  (lew  thickly  over  the  Legation  and  over  a  m'de 
range  of  the  town,  Okuma's  house  and  Yamagata's 
house — both  near  tlie  moat — were  repeatedly  struck. 
We  were  left  to  ourscK'Cs  until  it  was  all  over,  when  it 
occurred  to  Sanjo  to  send  and  inquire  how  we  had 
fared.  All  the  Japanese  Ministers  assembled  at  the 
Palace,  and  several  reached  it  in  various  forms  of 
disguise.  Eventually  the  artillery-men  were  nearly  all 
captured,  and  the  casualties  on  both  sides  amounted 
only  to  thirtj",  though  cartridges  enough  were  fired  to 
have  killed  thousands.  A  long  inquiry  is  being  held, 
which  implicates  officers  as  well  as  men  and  other 
corps  besides  the  Guard.  It  is  a  bad  business  when 
mutiny  breaks  out  in  such  an  ill-disciplined  army  as 
that  of  Japan. 
k\  the  close  of  tS/S  Sir  Harry  was  inclined  to  take  a 
somewhat  unfavourable  view  of  the  progress  made  by  Japan 
towards  establishing  her  claim  to  international  equalit}-. 
You  are  certainly  the  most  painstaking  man  I  know, 
and  your  opinions,  which  are  stated  so  fully  and  so 
clearly,  are  very  valuable  to  me.  When  1  see  so 
many  pages  covered  with  your  perfect  handwTiting,  I 
am  very  sensible  fif  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and 
feci  also  how  much  I  have  imposed  upon  you. 
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I    enclose  you   a   translation    from  the  semi-official      1878 
organ  the  Nichi-Nicki  Shimbun — which  appearing  in  '*^'  *° 
l/iat  quarter  will   perhaps  astonish  you  as  it  did  inc. 
Here   you    have  a  Japanese  ally   of  the   Governmenl 
proving  their  unfitness  for  the  claims  they  make  to 
the  attainment  of  a  higli  degree  of  civilization  and  the 
unsuitability  to  the  want.s  of  the  people  of  the  laws 
they  are  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
It  was  not  easy  indeed  to  take  a  very  hopeful  view 
as  the  close  of  the  year  drew  nigh.     The  condition  of 
Japan    was    becoming    desperate,   commerce    w<ts   at    its 
lowest,  all  kinds  of  properly  were  enormously  depreciated 
in    value,    the    country    was    flooded    with    inconvertible 
paper,  and    the  pressure  of  party  politics  compelled   the 
Government  to  assume  an  attitude  of  distrust  towards 
foreigners,  exhibited  occasionally  in  (jetty  acts  that  almost 
savoured  of  peevishness,  and  were  made  more  disagreeable 
by  a  sort  of  arrogance  that  was  new,  and,  one  is  glad  to 
say,  short-lived. 

Ere  this  reaches  you  I  trust  Fanny  will  have  reached  To  w. 
England   and  that  you  will  have   seen  her.     She  was  Lockhati 
not   robust   when   she  left  me,  but  I  hope  the  change  ;,■„,..  jj 
will  do  her  good.     She  will  form  her  plans  after  she 
arrives  at  home,  where  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
children    will    give    her   ample    care    and    occupation. 
Her    departure    reduces    me    to  a   desolate   condition, 
which  will  oblige  me  to  follow  her  at  no  distant  date. 
It  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  hold  on  for  another 
year,  but  not  longer  I  think. 

I  quite  agree  with  j'our  estimate  of  Japan.  It  is  an 
uncertain  country.  ...  I  hope  the  Japanese  craze  at 
home  will  soon  pass  away,  and  that  the  Japanese  will 
see  that  their  real  \'aluc  is  better  appreciated  than  it 
was. 
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Ladv  Parkes  left  Japan  on  sth  November  1S78,  not  on 
account  of  ill-health,  but  to  make  a  home  for  her  children 
in  England.  A  ball  Was  given  in  her  honour  by  the 
EnRlish  residents  in  Tokio,  at  which  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet,  including  Sanj'6  the 
Prime  Minister,  were  present,  together  with  most  of  the 
Foreign  Representatives  and  several  Japanese  ladies  of  high 
rank^ — the  first  occasion,  it  is  believed,  of  a  foreign  enter- 
tainment being  so  honoured.  On  1st  November  another 
ball  was  given  by  the  residents  of  Yokohama,  at  which 
the  late  General  Van  Buren,  then  U.S.  Consul-Gencral, 
whom  old  residents  in  Yokohama  will  always  hold  in 
plcasantcst  memory,  spoke  of  the  British  Minister  in 
terms  of  high  ciilogium.  Lady  Parkes'  departure  was 
deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  foreign  commutiity,  whose 
warm  regard  she  had  won  by  the  charm  of  her  manner 
and  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship,  above  all  by  the  ready 
aid  and  comfort  a  sweet  and  gentle  nature  promjited  her 
to  offer  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  human  sympathy 
and  consolation.  In  Japanese  society  she  was  scarcely 
less  popular,  as  her  husband  was  able  to  assure  her  in  one 
of  his  earliest  letters  after  their  separation.  That  separa- 
tion, alas,  was  iinal  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
To  Sir  Harry   Parkes  his  wife's  absence  was  always  a 
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great  sorrow,  and  he  sought  comfort  as  usual  in  a  con-  iSj< 
tinuous  correspondence,  from  such  parts  of  which  as  ■*^"  S* 
may  happily  be  made  public  a  fairly  full  record  may 
be  gleaned  of  his  life  and  work  up  to  his  sudden  return 
home  in  the  following  year.  Such  few  elucidations  as 
may  be  necessary  will  be  most  conveniently  given  as  they 
arc  required. 

Mr  Glover  particularly  pleased  mc  by  calling  to  tell  To  hi> 
how  greatly  you  were  ai)preciated  by  all  your  Japanese  J^^* 
acquaintances — male  and  female  Several  of  these  Nov.  14 
had  spontaneously  observed  to  him  how  much  you  had  '^7* 
done  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  to  bring  them 
into  your  own  society  and  that  of  foreigners.  No 
other  foreign  lady,  they  said,  had  e\'cr  made  similar 
endeavours,  and  they  recognized  tliat  your  cfforw  were 
attributable  altogether  to  your  own  kind  feeling,  and 
were  something  altogether  apart  from  oflidal  obser- 
vances, and  were  not  done  for  public  effect  They 
distin^uiiihed  clearly  between  my  work  and  yours :  the 
former  was  due  to  the  position,  while  yours  was 
attributable  to  the  impulse  of  a  kind  heart,  and  to 
your  desire  to  assist  them  and  bring  them  forward 
and  make  foreign  intercourse  agreeable  to  them.  He 
mentioned  Mrs  Kawamura  and  Mrs  Sanjo  as  having 
spoken  in  this  strain,  and  said  that  they  only  repre- 
sented the  feelings  of  many  other  Japanese.  I  confess 
that  this  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  anything  I 
have  heard  of,  and  it  should  prove  tci  you  that  you 
have  not  laboured  in  vain.  It  show's  that  one  may 
do  good  without  knowing  it  or  knowing  that  our 
efforts  are  appreciated,  and  that  wc  should  work  for 
good's  sake  without  being  discouraged  because  we  do 
not  meet  with  immediate  approval  or  reap  some  open 
return  by  way  of  cncouragemenL 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  Uiat  the  Chinese  Minister  to 
Russia — Chung-how — was  represented  to  you  as  dis- 
agreeable, and  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  better  than  he 
was  described,  but  doubtless  his  staff  will  not  exhitnt 
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the  good  manners  of  the  Japanese.  I  knew  him  long 
long  ago,  as  early  as  1 860,  and  I  thought  his  maniien 
then  were  superior  to  those  of  other  Chinese  tnan- 
ctarins.  He  was  in  Knj^laiKl  at  the  time  wc  arrived 
there  in  1871,  but  I  could  not  accept  an  invitation  to 
see  him  because  it  came  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
previous  to  our  departure  for  ScotiamL 

Korea  docs  interest  mc,  as  you  know,  and  I  have 
just  had  communicalious  with  some  of  the  Korean 
officials  in  their  own  country.  I  determined  to  send 
Satow  there  to  thank  them  for  the  great  kindness  they 
had  shown  to  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  an  English 
ship,  and  to  learn  what  he  could  at  the  same  time. 
He  went  first  to  Quel]»rt  Island  and  then  to  Fusan — 
the  port  open  to  Japanese  trade — in  H.M.S.  Egeria, 
Captain  Douglas'  ship.  The  minor  officials  treated 
Satow  courteously  and  with  much  good  nature,  but 
thc>'  would  not  let  him  go  inland  to  soc  the  higher 
officials — alleging  that  Uieir  laws  did  not  jienntt  them 
to  do  sa  However,  the  visit  so  far  as  it  went  can 
only  leave  good  impressions,  and,  as  no  harm  has 
come  of  it,  I  presume  the  Government  at  home  will 
approve  of  my  having  sent  the  Egerm.  Old  Liu 
went  with  Satow  and  did  good  service  The  Japanese 
relations  with  Korea  arc  not  very  smooth  just  now  in 
consequence  of  the  Koreans  having  placed  duties  on 
Japanese  trade,  which  has  hitherto  been  free  To  this 
the  Japanese  Gov-cmment  greatly  object,  saying  that 
duties  will  stop  trade,  although  the  action  of  the 
Koreans  is  identical  with  that  which  the  Japanese 
Government  wish  to  adopt  in  respect  to  foreign  trade 
— the  only  difference  being  that  the  duties  they  wish 
to  impose  are  higher  than  those  which  they  complain 
of  in  the  case  of  the  Koreans.  .  .  . 

Russell '   is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  and  1  shall  be 


■  Mt  T.  R.  M>Clildiie,  Kt  lliiry*  nqihew,  a  valued  coutihaMr  to  tli« 
Trtmaitintt  cf  lit  Asi^tit  Seiiely  if  Jafan,  and  •Dihor  oTod  snuedns  vol«aw 
or JapoatM  Morin  in  trnr.     He  >ll«l  on  lilt  way  hoNir,  ijra  Febnnuy  1SS6.. 
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very  sorry  when  he  leaves  me  al  the  end  of  the  month.      1878 
He  has  distinguished  himself  by  an  able  speech  at  St.  **- 

Andrew's  Dinner  on  the  30lh  ult.,  which  I  hswl  to 
attend,  and  where  KusscU  had  to  give  the  toast  of  the 
bards  and  authors  of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  person 
who  had  undertaken  this  toast  having  broken  down 
only  the  cveninR  before  the  dinner,  Russell  had  onlj' 
an  hour  or  two  at  night  to  think  over  what  he  should 
say,  and  yet  he  reviewed  Scotch  poetry  anil  literature 
with  considerable  ability  and  used  vcr>*  cxcclicnt  and 
eloquent  language.  It  ivas  altogether  the  speech  of 
the  evening.  Then  the  day  before  yeaterdaj'  he  read 
his  paper  on  the  Vashikis  of  Yedo,  which  also  was 
very  good. 

Again  on  the  lOth  wc  had  an  amateur  theatrical 
performance  and  I  went  to  that  also.  I  had  a  good 
laugh.  The  pieces  were  '  Not  a  bad  Judge,"  in  which 
Baync  played  well  and  knew  his  part,  and  '  Whitebait  at 
Greenwich,'  in  which  Mr  Mitchell  was  inimitable. 

First  of  all  I  ma>'  as  well  mention  that  1  have  just  Vcdi> 
said  good-bye  to  Miss  Bird.  She  has  been  with  me  "'*■  '* 
ten  days.  .  .  .  She  is  always  very  entertaining  when 
she  imparts  some  of  her  large  store  of  information, 
and  has  expres.sed  herself  most  grateful  for  all  the 
assistance  rendered  her.  She  has  written  to  you,  and 
!  enclose  her  note,  and  two  to  me.  She  says  she 
thinks  1  am  looking  much  better  than  when  she  was 
last  here — which  will  comfort  you. 

Lord  Salisbury  ha.i  taken  a  very  satisfactory  Y«ik> 
position  in  respect  to  the  Treaty  revision  question.  ^"^  ** 
;He  declines  to  entertain  the  Japanese  proposals  in  the 
*^vaguc  form  in  which  they  submitted  them  and  tells 
the  Japanese  Minister  in  London  that  his  Government 
must  name  specifically  the  amendments  they  wish  to 
introduce  into  the  Treaty,  and  in  naming  them  must 
give  twelve  months'  notice  of  revision  as  stipulated  in 
the  Treaty. 

This  reply  may  send  the  Japanese  into  the  sulks 
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and  determine  them  to  do  nothing  more  for  the  time, 
or  they  may  proceed  to  name  the  amendments  iJiey 
desire,  which  will  probably  take  them  a  few  months. — 
after  which  another  year  must  elapse  before  they  can 
be  discu-saed. 

On  the  1 9th  Mr  Bellasis  was  married  at  the 
Legation  to  Miss  Strickland,  and  I  tried  to  imitate 
the  pretty  arrangements  you  made  on  such  occasions. 
Yon^  found  the  old  lace  shawl  and  made  a  pretty 
altar  decorated  with  flowers.  Mrs  Dickins  and  Mrs 
Masfcn  accompanied  the  bride,  who  was  married  in 
travelling  dress.  I  had  to  give  her  away  an<l  I  am 
afraid  I  made  a  mistake  by  putting  Bellasis  on  the 
Uft  side  when  they  stood  up.  However  the  position  I 
assigned  the  lady  on  the  right  was  typical  of  woman's 
proper  place  in  matrimony,  as  indeed  on  all  occasion9.| 
The  breakfast  was  at  the  Dickins',  after  which  Bellasis 
took  his  bride  to  his  own  home  —  which  he  found 
locked  and  he  had  to  force  his  way  in  through  the 
window  to  open  the  door.  I  suppose  the  servants 
were  away  at  the  Dickins".  The  bride  must  have  had 
rather  a  cold  reception  in  her  own  house. 

Yesterday  there  was  an  Asiatic  meeting.  Dr  Syle 
becomes  President  in  the  place  of  Dr  Murray.  Old 
Miss  Johnson  was  there  with  Mrs  Houghton,  and  she 
spoke  so  affectionatci>'  of  jou,  as  the  friend  of  all 
strangers,  and  of  every  one  who  needed  help.  Mr 
Kccd,  C.B.,  M.P.,  the  late  constructor  of  our  na\y — who  , 
built  the  three  ne\v  ships  for  the  Japanese  —  is  now' 
here,  the  guest  of  the  Japanese  Government,  who  are 
making  a  great  fuss  about  him.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  each  wants  from  the  other,  but  I  doubt  whether 
Jap,anese  finances  will  permit  of  their  giving  Mr  Reed 
fresh  orders  for  more  ships.  They  have  as  many  as 
their  means  will  justify. 

The  Americans  have  made  a  Treaty  with  Japan — 
such  a  Treaty!  but  they  have  protected  themselves 
from  its  consequences  by  stipulating  that  it  is  not  to 
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take  effect  until  other  nations  agree  to  a  similar  Treaty,  1879 
which  we,  for  one,  are  certainly  not  likely  to  do.  ^^-So 
They  would  throw  themselves  by  it  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  The  object  of  the  Americans 
is  of  course  tran.tparent  —  they  wisli  to  lead  the 
Japanese  to  believe  that  they  arc  willing  to  meet  their 
wishes.  an<l  if  unable  to  do  so,  it  is  because  other 
nations,  notably  England  and  11.  Sl  P.,  won't  enable  them 
to  do  $0. 

Since  the  31st  \vc  have  had  quiet  times — as  far  as  Vcdo 
New  Year  will  allow  of  such,  and  what  is  better  J*"-  ' ' 
splendidly  clear  frosty  sunshiny  weather.  I  never  saw 
a  finer  or  so  fine  a  New  Year  in  Japan.  Quite  a 
fortnight  of  brilliant  sunshine,  but  to-day  clouds  arc 
gathering,  and  [  suppose  we  may  any  day  see  snow. 
Our  reception  by  the  Mikado  on  the  1st  passed  off 
well  and  the  Yokohama  diplomats  lunched  with  me 
as  usual.  I  made  some  calls  in  the  afternoon  and  had 
a  dinner  at  the  Legation — all  the  staff,  Rcnnie  (who  is 
Judge  of  the  new  Court  established  at  Yokohama,  in 
place  of  the  Consular  Court),  Wilkinson,  etc,  etc  On 
and  and  3rd  I  ran  down  in  the  afternoons  to  Yokohama 
and  dropped  a  number  of  cards.  On  the  3rd  the 
Mayor  of  Tokio  with  the  leading  Japanese  bankers, 
merchanti,  members  of  the  new  Munici})al  Assembly, 
etc.,  etc.,  gave  an  entertainment  and  invited  all  the 
Japanese  Ministers,  Foreign  Minister,  Consuls,  and 
manj-  of  the  people  of  Yokohama.  It  was  rather  a 
mixed  crowd,  but  it  passed  off  fairly,  and  was  interest- 
ing  as  the  first  attempt  of  tlie  rising  mercantile  and 
popular  class  to  assert  a  social  position,  Iwakura  and 
Sanjo  were  tlicrc,  and  a  midnight  train  carried  back  the 
Yokohama  guests.  But  there  were  no  ladies.  That 
may  be  attempted  the  next  time,  the  difficulty  being 
to  get  a  Japanese  lady  qualified  to  take  the  lead  on 
the  occa»on. 

I  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  next  English  mail —  VeA. 
due  in    about    ten   days,  to   ieam   what   course    Lord  '*"*  ^' 
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Salisbury  is  going  to  take  respecting  tiic  Treaty 
revision.  Mr  Kennedy's  note  leads  me  to  think  that 
it  will  be  undertaken  at  home  and  that  my  presence 
may  be  required.  It  would  detract  greatly  from  all 
our  comfort  if  I  had  such  a  work  on  hand  when  I 
come  home  It  would  be  no  holiday  under  such 
circumstances,  and  work  at  home  is  more  annoying 
and  more  inconvenient  than  work  hcr& 

However,  what  I  am  thinking  much  more  of  just 
now  is  a  tel^ram  I  received  this  afternoon  from  Lord 
Salisbury  telling  me  to  leave  for  England  as  soon  as 
possible  after  Kennedy  arrives,  which  maj-  be  on  the 
16th.  As  far  as  I  can  at  present  calculate  I  think  my 
best  opportunity  will  be  rtrf  America  on  the  4.th  Mareh, 
which  would  enable  me  to  arTi\'e  in  England  on  lO/A 
April!  I  shall  come  there  to  work,  to  join  in  a  Confer- 
ence relative  to  the  Japan  Treaty — which  I  shall  not  like. 
'  I  am  called  home  to  assist  in  a  Conference  for  the 
revision  of  the  Treaty,  but  in  consequence  of  what  has 
occurred  during  the  last  two  days  I  have  some  doubts 
whether  the  Conference  will  come  off.  The  German 
Government  telegraphed  to  Gutschmid  *  [to  request 
the  Japanese  GovernmentJ  to  send  po»-ers  to  their 
Representative  fin  Berlin]  to  discuss  and  agree  at  the 
Conference  to  a  new  Tariff.  .After  two  days*  considera- , 
tion  the  Government  have  declined  to  do  this,  and] 
Gut^hmid  telegraphed  the  refusal  to  his  GovernmentJ 
yesterday.  1  also  wired  a  message  to  Lord  Salisbury 
on  Gutschmid's  information,  as  1  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  communications  with  Tcrashima,  U  would  be 
useless  for  the  Treaty  Powers  to  engage  in  a  Conference, 
unless  they  did  discuss  the  Tariff,  and  if  the  Japanese 
won't  discuss  the  Tariff  there  is  no  use  holding  a 
Conference.  This  obstructi\-encss  on  the  part  tX  the 
Japanese  is  the  outcome  of  the  new  American  Treaty. 
The  Americans  have  agreed  to  gi%'e  them  all  the>'  want, 
brnt  sait^il^^B^ii^Staa  that  all  other  Powers  do  the 
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same.  Of  course  the  Americans  acted  very  falsely  in 
making  such  a  Treaty,  as  they  knew  well  that  all  the 
other  Powers  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  therefore  that 
they  mijjhl  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  Japanese 
without  incurring  any  risk.  .  .  .  But  tlic  Japanese,  in 
the  face  of  their  Treaty  with  America,  which  gives  them 
taru-blamhe  as  to  their  TarilT,  have  naturally  a  (Jifftculty 
in  agreeing  with  the  other  I'owcrs  to  fix  a  Tariff  and 
bind  themselves  to  it  by  Treaty,  which  would  be  quite 
the  reverse  of  their  agreement  with  America.  There 
appears  to  me  therefore  to  be  every  likelihood  of  things 
coming  to  a  dead-lock  :  perhaps  the  Jajianese  will  break 
off  negotiating  for  a  time  until  they  have  convinced 
themselves  that  their  Americ^tii  alliance  has  done  them 
no  good.  But  whether  there  be  a  Conference  or  not,  1 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  1  should  come  home 
in  order  that  I  may  thoroughly  understand  the  views 
of  our  Government  and  also  Icam  how  ihc  Japanese 
are  pulling  the  strings  in  Enghmcl  and  Europe. 

I  continue  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  Lord  Match  a 
Salisbury  telegraphed  to  me  on  the  17th  February  to 
defer  my  dei>arture  until  '  the  [>oint '  is  cleared  up,  and 
1  have  not  since  heard  further  from  him  about  my  going. 
I  am  not  yet  fully  informed  about  what  has  taken  place 
in  London,  and  can  only  form  my  conjectures  from  the 
brief  telegraphs  I  have  received  and  from  those  received 
by  Gutsclnnid  from  the  German  Government.  ...  It 
came  out  that  the  Japanese  claim,  not  a  revision  of  the 
Treaty  and  Tariff"  (which  latter  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Treaty),  but  the  total  abolition  of  the  Tariff 
by  commercial  articles  of  the  Treaty,  with  full  liberty 
to  imjKJse  what  duties  on  foreign  commerce  might 
please  them.  That  they  would  make  such  demands 
might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  papers  which  went 
home  this  time  last  year,  and  I  don't  suppose  cither 
our  Government  or  several  of  the  other  Governments 
would  agree  to  them  for  a  moment  They  now,  how- 
ever, have  again  been  told  by  me  and  Gutschmid  that 
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tliese  arc  the  Japanese  demands,  and  I  doubt  whether 
v^the  Conference  will  now  come  offy/  Indeed  Gutscbmid 
has  received  a  private  telegram  that  Eisendecker '  leaves 
Marsciilca  on  the  9th  inst,  and  as  he  was  to  have 
attended  this  Conference  on  the  part  of  Germany  his 
departure  looks  as  if  the  Conference  had  been  given  up. 
My  fcciinfis  are  of  a  very  mixed  kind.  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  find  myself  on  my  way  home  in  order  that 
I  might  rejoin  you  and  the  children  and  embrace  you 
both  warmly,  and  yet  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have 
to  take  part  in  a  Conference  and  sec  my  Government 
taking  part  in  one  which  must  have  pro\-cd  a  failure. 
What  the  next  step  will  be  1  cannot  foresee.  My  own 
'Opinion  is  that  the  Government  at  home  should  tell  the 
Japanese  Government  to  place  before  the  Representatives 
of  the  former  at  Yedo  the  amendments  whicli  the  latter 
propose  to  introduce  into  the  Trcat>%  in  order  that  they 
may  be  considered  and  reported  upon  for  (lie  decision 
of  the  Home  Government  The  object  of  the  Japanese 
Government  is  to  divide  us  and  to  negotiate  with  each 
separately,  a.4  they  have  already  done  with  Amcricii, 
while  ours  on  the  other  hand  should  be  to  endeavour  to 
secure  general  co-o(>eration.  My  departure  from  Yedo 
just  now  would  promote  the  objccLs  of  the  Japanese, 
unless  I  left  for  only  a  short  intcr\'al  in  order  to  confer 
with  and  receive  instructions  from  Lord  Salisbury. 
I{owc\-er,  it  is  little  use  my  speculating  on  what  iii 
going  to  occur,  as  some  decision  must  be  taken  at 
once  and  perhap.1  has  already  been  taken  by  Lord 
Salisbury. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  to-day  from  Lord  Salis- 
bury saying  that  tlic  scheme  of  the  London  Conference 
is  abandoned  and  that  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  must 
take  place  in  Yedo.  So  that  a  year  and  a  half  have 
been  lost  by  the  Japanese  to  no  purpose  by  passing  o\er 
the  Foreign  Ministers  here  and  making  tlieir  ]>roposals 
in  Europe.    They  are  obliged  to  come  back  to  us  after  ail. 
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They  (the  Home  Government)  have  made  a  thorough      i8;9 
failure  of  thgir  attempt  to  conduct  Jiipanese  negotiations    "*''■  *' 
in  London,  and   this  ought  to  make  them  disposed  to^^^ 
consider  my  difficulties,  \   Lord   Salisbury  has  apprised 
me  by  telegram  in  the  briefest  fonn  that  '  netjotiations 
are  to  take  place  in  Vedo,*  and  I  must  await  despatches, 
which  will  be  six  weeks  more  on  their  viay  before  I 
learn  what  I  have  to  do. 

The  Naval  Mission  arc  going  to  leave  very  shortly. 
Their  engagements  continue  till  the  end  of  July  and 
some  of  the  subordinate  officers  even  till  November, 
but  the  Japanese  Government  have  offered  to  pay  them 
up  in  full  if  they  go  at  once,  and  they  naturally  accept 
the  offiir.  They  will  therefore  be  off  in  the  course  of 
this  month. 

Mr  Reed,  C.B.,  M.P.,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  three 
months  in  Japan,  leaves  to-morrow.  1  have  not  seen 
much  of  him.  ...  If  he  expected  to  get  more  orders 
for  ships  from  the  Japanese  he  has  been  disappointed,  as 
they  have  no  money  to  spend  on  such  hixurics.  He 
told  me  that  he  found  that  the  only  expenditure  needed 
by  the  Japanese  was  brams.  The  Japanese  Government, 
however,  have  made  an  immense  fuss  about  him,  fating 
him  day  after  day. 

I  am  at  jircsent  in  a  state  of  agony,  as  I  found  I  \t&a 
could  not  well  get  out  of  giving  a  ball  on  the  Queen's  ^'"J"  *3 
Birthday,  and  have  accordingly  taken  the  plunge  and 
issued  invitations  for  the  30th,  the  same  date  as  your 
last  ball.  It  will  come  ofTjust  this  day  week,  and  thus 
1  have  seven  days  and  nights  of  unhappy  tension  of 
mind  before  me.  The  next  American  mail  will  leave 
on  the  31st,  and  then,  if  I  live  through  it,  I  shall  have 
the  happiness  of  telling  you  that  it  is  over.  In  issuing 
the  invitations  I  was  guided  greatly  by  your  last  U.M.  and 
as  u.-iual  every  reply  I  receive  is  an  acceptance,  I  thus 
foresee  that  I  shall  have  more  than  two  hundred  guests. 
It  is  truly  a  severe  ordeal,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  over  I  sh.ill 
rush  into  the  country  somewhere — it  matters  little  where. 
VOU  II  T 
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*T.  s'  what  in  tlie  way  that  [  da  He  is  lo&ing  his  activity 
and  getting  very  fat.  I  am  afraid  he  picks  up  things 
in  tlie  kitchen,  which  is  very  wrong,  as  he  seldom  seems 
to  care  for  his  dinner.  His  repugnance  to  being  washed 
increases  if  possible,  and  he  can  achieve  very  little  in 
the  way  of  running  alter  the  carriage.  Still  lie  main- 
tains his  gentlemanly  character,  and  is  universally 
respected  for  his  good  manners  as  well  as  for  being  the 
dog  of  the  house.  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  too  old  to 
bring  home  by  the  time  I  come.  \  am  going  to  have 
him  dipped  very  soon  as  he  feels  the  heat  greatly. 
Yedtt  The  less  I  write  by  this  opportunity  the  better,  as  I 

****3<>  am  sufiering  gre.it  annoyance.  I  am  giving  to-day  my 
Queen's  Birthday  Ball.  I  had  worked  hard  at  my 
arrangements,  which  of  course  I  had  to  do  entirely  by 
myself,  for  several  da)'s,  and  at  noon  to-day  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  everything  was  fairly  com- 
plete. As  I'riiicc  Henry  of  t'russia,  the  Queen's  grand- 
son, son  of  our  Crown  I'rincess,  had  arrived  and  had 
accepted  my  invitation,  [  felt  that  my  arrangements 
should  be  rather  more  extensive  than  usual,  as  so  many 
guests  wished  to  be  present,  I  have  250  acceptances. 
I  constructed  a  Urge  pavilion  on  the  lawn  which  I 
depended  on  as  the  supper-room,  and  another  ])aviUon  for 
the  band.  The  day  broke  as  fairly  as  could  be  desired, 
but  at  twelve  it  began  to  rain,  and  i.s  falling  in  torrents. 
The  place  is  deluged — pavilions  thoroughly  soaked  and 
I  am  in  despair.  Doubtless  a  good  mimy  of  the  A'oko- 
liama  guests  will  be  deterred  from  coming,  but  the  150 
Tokio  guests  will  probably  make  an  effort  to  do  so. 
But  [  really  don't  know  what  to  do,  as  I  have  no 
accommodation  in  the  house  cither  for  the  band  or 
»upi>er — the  verandahs  being  already  fully  occupied,  as 
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State  of  tlic  direst  confusion — new  mats  covered  with      1879 
mud.  flowers  coming  in  soaking  wcl,  confectionery  from    '^''-  S' 
the  Frenchman  at  Yokohama  in  a  stale  of  pulp,  and 
.everything  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.     Instead  of  hav- 
'  ing  a  quiet  afternoon  as  I  had  expected,  I  must  now  do 
what  I  can  to  save  the  wreck.      1  bad  been  obliged  to 
trust  to  the  verandahs  for  all  my  sitting  room,  and  they 
are  flooded — flaj^s  and  decorations  soaking  and  every- 
thing draggled  and  stained.     A  disaster,  however,  that 
J  cannot  be  helped  may  be  better  borne  than  one  whicli 
tone  has  oneself  contributed  to. 

Prince  Henry  iS' a  vciy  nice  young  boy  of  seventeen. 
On  board  tthip  he  attends  to  his  middy's  duties  just  like 
other  midshipmen.  The  Mikado  has  put  him  up  in  the 
Summer  Palace  [Hama-Goten]  by  the  shore,  and  is  giving 
him  a  very  gootl  reception.  The  formalities  consequent 
on  his  arrival  have  taken  up  much  of  my  time  He 
treats  me  very  cordially,  and  I  have  dined  with  him  on 
both  of  the  two  evenings  that  he  has  yet  spent  in  Yedo. 

You  may  remember  that  this  [TomJoka]  is  the  little  TomioU 
seaside  place  near  to  Yokohama  where  some  of  the  J"""  "* 
Yedo  ladies  and  families  come  to  spend  short  holidays, 
Dr  Anderson'  brought  me  down  here  on  the  6th. and  I 
return  to  Yedo  this  evening.  The  change  was  rendered 
.necessary  by  a  sudden  attack  of  a  curious  form  of 
^neuralgia  in  the  muscles  of  the  stomach,  which  gave 
me  great  pain  and  soon  exhausted  my  strength. 

I   felt   he  wa-t  right,  as  my  weakness    is  painfully 
Ipalpablc  to  myself,  and  I  never  felt  strength  come  back 
slowly.      I    shall    not    fall,    therefore,    to    turn    the 
iming  to  account,  and  shall  finish  off  one  or  two 
lings  that  press  and  then  take  a  fortnight's  complete 
iliday  in  the  country.     It  is  only  head-work  or  worry 
mind  that  exhausts  mc,  and  the  pain  is  then  apt  to 

Din. 
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1S79  I  have  not  mentioned   my  Queen's   Birthday  party. 

^T. 51  About  half  of  my  Yokohama  guests  and  three-fourths^ 
of  my  Vcdo  guests,  170  in  all  out  of  260  invitatioas,  ■ 
came  despite  of  ihc  foul  weather.  It  was  as  well  that  ~ 
no  more  came,  as  wc  were  conlincd  to  the  rooms,  aJ! 
my  arrangements  respecting  the  verandahs  and  pavilion 
(which  was  much  more  solidly  constnicted— ^with  roof 
— than  the  one  of  last  year)  having  failed.  But  the 
guests  determined  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  did  so,  and 
thercbj-  relieved  the  bad  humour  in  which  I  commenced 
the  evening.  Prince  Henry  came  and  stayed  a  short 
time,  but  did  not  dance.  He  only  received  on  his 
arrival  at  Yokohama  the  letters  about  his  brother's 
death,  some  of  the  incidents  of  which  were  very  touch- 
ing. Eisendeckcr  waited  at  the  palace  on  a  Tuesday 
to  receive  the  letters  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown 
Princess,  He  .saw  them  both,  and  the  latter  told  him 
that  Waldemar '  was  indisposed,  but  nothing  serious. 
In  the  course  of  that  night  diphtheria  (that  dreadful 
disease  as  we  know  too  ^vell)  declared  itself.  The 
physicians  had  reported  all  well  at  9  P.M.,  and  at  3  A,M. 
of  Wednesday  realized  tliat  diphtheria  was  present. 
The  Crown  Princess  on  hearing  of  this  at  daylight  of 
Wednesday  rushed  to  the  sick  boy's  room  to  embrace 
him,  but  the  doctors,  remembering  Princess  Alice's  fate, 
held  her  back  by  main  force,  but  on  her  entreaty 
allowed  her  to  approach  the  bed  and  kiss  /usftit.  He 
died  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  a  fresh  packet  of 
letters  had  to  be  written  and  given  to  Eisendcckcr,  who 
left  Marseilles  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  last 
words  Prince  Waldemar  spoke  were,  'Good-night,  dear 
papa  and  mamma,'  in  Kngiish,  I  like  young  Prince 
Henry  very  much — he  is  so  unaflTectcd  ;  speaks  English 
with  an  accent,  but  very  well ;  he  is  seventeen  years 
old  ;  he  always  addresses  me  in  conversation  as  '  sir' 
Vodo  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  now  quietly  on  board 

Joneao      ^ai  jj,jp_     To-day  being  iht  artnlvfr--n  .- ,  f  -Jic  Queen's 
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accession  he  sent  me  this  cordial  telegram, '  On  this  1879 
day's  anniversary  I  join  you  in  vcr>'  best  wishes  for  '*''•  S' 
your  Sovereign.      Long  live  the  Queen  1 ' 

To  which  I  replied  by  wir^ ' !  respectfully  thank 
your  Royal  Highness  for  your  cordial  message,  and 
deeply  appreciate  your  remembrance  of  an  event 
which  has  given  forty-two  years  of  happiness  to  my 
country.' 

I  am  just  starting  to  join  the  Admiral  at  Yoko-  Vrfo 
hama.  He  very  kindly  offered  to  give  me  a  trip  to  ■'"'"'" 
Makodati^  and  back,  to  take  only  ten  days,  which  I 
gladly  accepted.  It  will  save  mc  the  preliminary 
fatigue  of  travel  in  the  country,  and  when  1  come  back 
I  will  try  the  latter.  I  have  been  very  weak  for  some 
time  past  and  found  it  most  difficult  to  get  thnaugh  my 
work  or  stand  any  excitement.  This  little  spell  of  rest 
and  fresh  air  will  set  mc  up  again,  and  at  the  close  of 
July  I  will  take  a  fortnight  at  Asamayama. 

I  left  for  Hakodate  as  I  tnid  you  I  wa.<t  going  to  Vcdo 
do  when  I  last  wrote,  on  the  2Sth  ulL,  and  returned  ■'"''' "* 
here  on  the  8th.  We  had  a  pleasant  ten  days'  cruise — - 
not  that  I  saw  anything  new  or  attractive,  but  I  got 
ten  days'  fresh  air  and  change  and  rest  from  work, 
which  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  have  come 
back  much  invigorated.  It  is  as  well  that  it  is  so,  as  I 
have  had  a  bad  week  since  I  returned  in  the  way  of 
anxious  business  and  plenty  of  it. 

I  had  scarcely  turned  my  back  when  the  Japanese 
Government,  owing  to  an  alarm  of  cholera  at  Osaka, 
became  excited  and  made  all  sorts  of  impossible  quaran- 
tine regulations'  to  which  they  exi)ected  foreign  ships 
to  submiL  I  could  do  nothing  by  telegraph,  and  should 
therefore  have  come  back  even  if  1  had  not  already 
arranged  with  the  Admiral  to  be  only  ten  days  absent. 
The  other  Ministers  also  did  nothing  because  the>* 
awaited  my  rcluni.  We  have  been  busy  since  I  came 
back,  and  the  Japanese  Government  have  had  to  rescind 
■  See  ibore,  p.  aij-tba. 
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the  regulations  they  made  in  my  absence  and  issue  new 
onn.  .  ,  . 

The  work  is  not  over  yet,  but  I  have  made  good 
way  in  righting  matters,  though  at  the  cost  of  much 
labour.  I  had  to  write  a  long  dcspaich.  which  was 
read  at  a  Cabinet  Council  and  was  admitted,  as  one  of 
the  members  told  me,  to  be  unanswerable. 

Dr  Anderson  wa.-*  not  plea-wd  to  see  me  back,  and 
says  I  must  go  off  again  somewhere,  and  he  thinks 
land  better  than  sea.  I  promised  to  take  the  Admiral 
to  NikkO,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  consequence 
of  the  work  in  which  I  am  involved,  and  he  has  gone 
ofTto  Miyanonhta. 

Genera]  Grant  is  here  and  is  turning  the  Japanese 
heads,  and  Henncssy '  is  helping  to  do  so  as  much  as  he 
can.  He  dodges  me,  and  now  1  am  back,  he  is  off  lo 
Hakodati*. 

We  have  our  hot  weather  on  us,  and  at  the  close  of' 
the  day,  when  one  is  exhausted  with  having  worked 
from  sc^'en  to  se\'en  amid  stinging  insects,  perspiration, 
and  fatigue,  it  Ls  not  easy  to  write  at  all.  Uliat  I  want 
chiefly  to  say  is  that  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that 
the  Government  may  yet  wish  me  to  come  home. 

I  must  now  stop.  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mrs 
Hepburn  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  give  j-ou  romc 
local  go«Hip,  and  I  semi  the  last  [Japan]  Punch  for  your 
amusement.  The  sketch  of  mc  up  to  my  neck  in  ink 
correctly  describes  my  situation,  though  the  Tokio  Times 
docs  not  put  mc  in  it. 

Your  last  letter  is  June  5th.  It  reported  no  material 
improvement  in  your  health,  and  it  grieved  mc  to  hear 
that  you  still  only  live  on  slop*  and  go  about  in  a  Bath 
chair.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  you  should  be  reduced  to 
such  a  slate  of  weakness — >-ou  who  ha\-e  been  so  active 
throughout  your  life  and  have  performed  such  feaLs  of 
travel.  endoTMacfe.  and  contAant  labour.      But  1  trust 
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that  there  will  be  a  turn  ere  long  to  th!*  lane  of  affliction       rSj? 
and  that  you  will  be  able  to  send  me  better  accounta.        ■*Et..5i 

I  can  say  nothing  definite  about  my  probable  movc- 
mentt.  A  cholera  suirc  and  the  advent  of  General 
Grant  have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Japanese 
that  the  (|uestion  of  the  revision  makes  no  way.  Our 
Government,  however,  has  demanded  that  the  Japanese 
Government  make  their  proposals  in  a  practical  form, 
which  they  have  not  yet  clone,  Tliese  projwsals  when 
made  will  have  to  be  sent  home  for  consideration,  and 
in  sending  them  home  1  shall  suggest  that  I  should 
come  home  to  confer  with  Lord  Salisbury  as  to  how 
they  arc  to  be  dealt  with- 

We  are  very  dull  here  and  verj-  hot.  The  Grant  Vcdo 
entertainments  recommenced  on  his  return  from  Nikko,  ^"8- '» 
and  Prince  Arisiigawa  gave  an  ex-ening  party  in  the 
Mikado's  pavilion  gardens  on  the  beach  which  went  off 
fairly,  though  the  fireworks  were  nothing  particular.  I 
attended  and  met,  besides  the  Grants  and  of  course  the 
Henncssys,  a  crowd  of  all  the  foreigners  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  and  a  medley  collection  of  Japanese. 
I  think  I  told  you  tliat  the  Uyenns  had  relumed  from 
London.  They  were  there  and  she  dresses  in  foreign 
dress  very  nicely.  On  the  2nd  I  at  last  dined  the 
Henncssys — not  too  soon,  as  they  went  away  the  next 
day.  I  asked  to  meet  them  their  hosts  Mr  and  Mrs 
and  Miss  Inouy^  the  Uyenos,  Andersons,  Rennie, 
Saumarcz.  Brinkley,  and  Satow.  He  (iienncssy)  would 
do  better  if  he  had  less  life.  I  had  to  have  an  explana- 
tion with  him  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  he 
has  been  talking  among  the  Japanese  and  foreigners, 
I  told  him  th.-it  if  I  had  visited  Hongkong,  1  should 
not  have  presumed  to  interfere  with  his  business  in  the 
same  way  as  he  had  done  with  mine,  and  much  other 
plain  langu.igc,  for  I  wished  him  to  know  my  mind. 
He  defended  himself  but  faintly,  saying  that  he  had 
been  misreprescntwl,  which,  however.  T  know  is  not  Ihe 
case.    I  don't  think  he  is  accustomed  to  get  a  good  setting 
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(loH'n  from  any  one,  and  I  think  I  gave  him  otie.  Wc 
managed,  notwilh-slnnding,  to  pan  apparent  fricnda, 
though  he  is  a  man  with  whom  I  should  never  be  on 
good  tenns,  as  I  utterly  mistrust  hiin. 

The  Grants  leave  on  the  26th  for  America,  but  we 
may  now  expect  on  any  day  the  Duke  of  Genoa  in  the 
Italian  man-of-war  Viltor  Pisaui,  wtiich  he  commandsL 
I  shall  not  give  him  a  ball  on  this  occasion,  as  I  did  in 
1874. 

The  next  step  in  the  work  of  revision  is  for  the 
Japanese  to  make  their  projiosal^  and  this  they  have 
not  yet  done.  They  have  been  so  much  taken  up  tvitli 
General  Grant  that  they  have  not  attended  to  the  wxwk 
of  re\-ision,  perhaps  they  think  that  through  his  assist- 
ance they  may  in  some  undefined  way  or  other  gain 
their  ends.  The  Tokh  Times  announces  the  formation 
of  a  Society  called  '  Friends  of  ihe  East,'  of  whicli 
General  Grant  and  Mr  Pope  Hcnnes^'  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished members.  Mr  Reed,  MJ'.,  of  course  will  be 
another  one,  and  probably  Sir  Charles  Dilkc,  etc.,  etc. 
General  Grant  leaves  to-morrow  morning,  and  perhaps 
after  tlic  Japanese  Ministers  have  breathed  a  little  they 
will  remember  the  question  of  revision.  As  soon  as 
they  make  any  pnipotsals  I  shall  propase  to  my  Govern- 
ment to  come  home  in  order  that  I  may  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  Government  as  to  Japanese  questions  and 
future  policy.  I  have  to  go  to-night  to  a  parting  fSte 
given  him  at  Mama-Goten.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  invites  the  guests  and  there  are  to  l>e  fireivorks. 
As  the  day  is  very  fine,  it  will  probably  go  off  well.  A 
week  ago  a  file  was  given  at  Uycno  nominally  by  the 
people  of  V'cdo  to  tlic  Mikado.  It  was  first  intended 
to  be  given  to  General  Grant,  and  the  managers,  as  a 
second  thought,  invited  Ihe  Mikado,  who  declined  on 
the  ground  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  The  subject 
then  drop[>ed,  but  was  revived  later  in  better  form — the 
Mikado  being  invited  first  and  then  General  GranL  It 
went  olT  VTrry  well  on  the  whole,  though  the  day  was 
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too  hot  for  complete  enjoyment,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
was  lost  or  spent  unprofitably.  Many  of  the  community 
of  Yokohama  were  invited,  and  I  gave  luncli  to  sixteen 
of  them.  The  entertainment  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
revival  of  old  games,  in  which  the  Japianesc  took  part 
in  their  ancient  costume,  which  looked  very  well. 

Colonel  Smart,  who  has  been  with  me  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  leaves  me  to-morrow.  Miss  Gordon 
Cumming  left  mc  two  days  ago,  as  she  goes  on  by  to- 
morrow's steamer  lo  San  Francisoo.  I  am  afraid  guests 
who  arc  stayinR  in  the  house  find  it  verj'  dull  in  your 
absence,  as  I  keep  in  the  office  throughout  the  day. 

I  wrote  privately  to  Ito  on  my  return  last  evening  To  H-S. 
about  the  two  boxes  for  old  Webb  and  he  sent  me  the  !i''"'|!"*" 
encioeed   reply,  on   whicli    1    telegraphed   to   you   this 
morning  at  half-past  seven,  so  I  hope  the  boxes  will  ga 
At  nine  o'clock  I  sent  in  an  application  for  Snow's 
passport  and  a  request  that  he  also  might  receive  per- 
mission to  go  in  the  Bonin  steamer. 
'Old  Webb'  was  the  only  man  in   the   Honin  Islands 
who  could  read  or  write  at  the  time  of  Consul  Robertson's 
visit,  in    1876,  from  whose  interesting  account'  of  them 
and  of  the  strange  society  he  found  there  a  few  particulars 
may   be   extracted.      The   islands,   which   form   a   small 
archipelago  divided   into  a  northern,  .southern,  and  middle 
group,  lie  some  500  miles  due  south  of  Yokohama,  and 
were  known  to  the  Spanish  navigators  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  appear  to  have  given  them  the  name  Islas 
del  Arzobispa     In    t593  they — or  at  least  the  soutlieni 
group — were  taken  possession  of  by  the  daimio  Ogasawara 
Sadayori,  and  are  now  known  to  the  Japanese  as  Ogasa- 
'  wara-jinia."     Some  attempts  were   made  at  colonization 
during  the  sc\'cntcenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  with 
no  |>ermancnt    success.       In    1875   or    1876   they   *vcrc 
definitively  annexed  to  Japan. 

'   Tramaitittii  fftie  Athlit  S*fi4ty  t/ Japan,  vol.  it. 
\  •  \Vhcn  diicorcrcil  by  Sadajrori  ihqr  were  nniiiluliited— hence  ike  nam* 
I  t,iumN-iAima\, — No-Man  hlaiid). 
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Meanwhile  they  had  become  a  home  for  waifjs  ar 
strays  of  all  kinds.  In  i  .S27  they  were  visited  by  Captain^ 
Bccchcy  of  H.M.S.  Blossom,  whose  orders  were  to  cruise 
:ibout  tlic  Western  Pacific  in  tlic  inter\'als  of  rcn<leit\-ous 
with  Franklin's  Arctic  cxjiedition  in  Uchring  Straits. 
He  found  at  Port  Lloyd,  in  the  principal  island  of  the 
middle  group,  two  Europeans,  sun-ivore  of  the  crew  of 
English  whaler,  the  IVi/Uam,  which  had  been  wrecked!! 
there  some  eight  months  prev-iously.  Captain  Beecbey 
could  not  identify  the  islands  with  Bimin-shima,  and  took 
possession  of  thcra  on  behalf  of  the  British  Crown.  In 
1830  a  small  party  of  colonists  arrived  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands — five  Europeans  or  Americans,  three  of  whom  seem 
to  liavc  been  British  subjects,  and  a  few  Ha%vatian  labourer^ 
The  islands  were  afterwards  visited  by  various  ships  and 
men-of-war,  including  H.M.S,  Enterprise  under  Captain 
Collinson  in  1 851.  and  by  some  of  Commodore  Perry's 
vessels  in  1853.  Webb  was  then  at  Port  Lloyd,  having 
arrived  in  the  Nantucket  barque  Japan  in  1 849.  Amony 
the  residents  in  ihc  early  sixties  was  a  man  named 
Ilorton,  who  had  been  left  there  by  Commodore  Perry. 
This  man  was  born  at  Boston  in  England,  served  under 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
aftcnvards  entered  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  finally 
removed  to  Yokohama  on  an  absurd  chai^  of  piracy, 
and  died  there  in  1864. 

Lady  Parke*,  through  Mr  Hodges  of  the  Yokohama 
Court,  sent  a  present  of  clothes  and  other  articles  to  Webb, 
who  was  in  great  poverty,  and  a  subM.-qucnt  letter  of  his, 
which  shows  some  education,  obtained  one  knows  not  hov, 
is  not  uninteresting  : — 

I  received  your  kind  letter  and  present  that  you  sent  to 
me  and  1  send  you  many  thanks  for  ymtr  kindness  to 
me  and  my  family.  ...  I  ho;jc  you  do  not  believe  all 

that may  tell  you  about  the  people  ...  for  he 

cannot  tell  the  truth.  ...  I  find  him  a  big  rogue.  .  .  . 
The  Japanese  arc  gitling  scry  strong  at  the  island,  they 
number  over  300  and  have  too  buildings  and  plenty  of 
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sickness,  they  have  had  nine  deaths  scncc  the   last 

steamer.     Thcj-  arc  cultivating  cotton  and  coffee  and 

jKpper  ...  if  Mr  Robertson  should  return  plesc  give 

my  compliments  to  him  for  me. 

.A    friendly    and     interesting    letter    from    Herr    voii 

Brandt,  who  had  been  German  Minister  at  Tokio  and  was 

then  Minister  at  I'cWinjj,  belongs  to  this  period  : — 

Many  thanks  for  your  long  and  interesting  note  of  28th  From 
April.      If  I   have  not  answered  it  before  this,  press-  [.''".T' 
un;  of  businojis  and  the  poor  state  of  my  health  were  pckinj 
the  only  causes  of  my  apparent  neglect,  and  I  ncedJu'TJ 
hardly  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  renew  our 
correspondence;     The  mcmorj'  of  the  times  nhen  we 
used  to  fight  back  to  back  is  a  too  pleasant  one,  not  to 
make  inc  gladly  welcome  any  direct  news  from  my  old 
companion  in  arms^ 

From  what  I  heard  at  London  and  Beriit),  and  from  ^ 
what  I  read  in  the  papers,  I  can  fully  understand  the 
difficulties  you  have  to  contend  against  in  the  revision 
of  your  Trcat>'.  or  rather  of  most  of  the  Treaties,  now 
pending.  The  way  in  which  the  Japanese  Government 
went  about  it,  the  very  doubtful  allies  it  found  in  Le 
Gendre  et  Co.  and  the  native  press,  the  procectHngs  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  concluding  a  separate 
Treaty,  which  gives  nothing  to  Jajun  that  would  cost 
the  t'nitcd  States  a  shilling,  but  throws  alt  the  com- 
pensation for  the  advantages  the)'  obtain  upon  your  and 
our  shotilders,  all  unite  to  make  your  and  our  position 
in  Japan  a  very  difficult  one  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
common  sense  will  come  out  first  in  the  long-run. 
Iwakura  and  Co.  arc  evidently  bent  upon  driving 
the  foreigner  from  Japan :  what  assassinations  and  the 
court  of  Kioto  could  not  accomplish  is  now  to  be  tried 
under  pretence  of  the  offended  dignity  of  the  nation  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Mikado.  Rut  I  should  like  to 
know  what  Japan  would  be  worth  to  the  world  at  large 
^if  the  right  of  trading  between  the  open  ports  (what  the 
rlapancse   and   Americans  call   the    coa.stJng    trade   of 
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Japan)  were  taken  from  the  foreigners  and  their  manu- 
factures excluded  from  the  Japanese  market,  by  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff?  We  might  just  as  well  return  to 
Dcshima  at  once.  Our  revision  in  Ciiina  docs  not 
proceed  much  more  favourably  than  yours  in  Japan. 
We  contend  in  vain  against  the  stolid  power  of  re- 
sistance, thefM  hiertiae  you  know  so  well :  and  if  we  do 
not  yet  encounter  the  same  phrases  about  abolition  of 
exterritoriality,  submission  to  Chinese  jurisdiction  and 
sovereign  rights,  which  you  do  in  Japan,  it  is  simply 
because  the  hostile  elements  arc  not  yet  educated 
enough  to  take  to  that  clap-trap :  tlicrc  are  however  not 
wanting  European  teachers  who  will  very  soon  bring 
them  up  to  that  fwint. 

The  great  question  here  is  for  the  moment  the 
annexation  of  the  Loochoo  Islands  by  Japan.  The 
Chinese  arc  very  much  cnragod  about  it  and  talk  very 
openly  that  it  must  lead  to  war  between  the  two 
countries:  so  openly  that  I  rather  believe  llicm  to 
intend  on  the  one  hand  to  try  to  intimidate  the 
Japanese  and  on  the  other  to  exercise  a  certain 
pressure  upon  the  Foreign  Representatives  in  order  to 
make  them  look  more  favourably  ii[M>n  a  demand  for 
mediation.  The  Yamun  is  at  this  moment  waiting  for 
tlic  results  the  endeavours  of  General  Grant  may  have : 
when  they  have  failed,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  as 
lar  at  least  as  I  know  the  Japanese,  the  Yamun  will 
then  try  foreign  mediation  either  through  tlie  Repre^ienta- 
tives  here  or  in  Japan ;  I  rather  suppose  in  Japan,  as 
the>'  are  likely  to  be  met  here  with  rather  unpleasant 
remarks  about  non-fulfilment  of  Treaty  obligations,  etc. 
But  even  if  cver>'thing  should  fail,  1  do  not  sec  how 
China  could  act  on  lite  ofTensive  against  Japan :  they 
arc  utteriy  unfit  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  l^oochoo 
Islands,  and  not  mucli  more  capable  of  defendii^  them- 
selves against  Japanese  inroads,  as  long  as  the  invaders 
would  not  attempt  to  gain  a  permanent  footing  on  the 
mainland.     A  little  war  between  Cliina  and  any  foreign 
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Power  would  do  it  an  immense  deal  of  good  and  would 
make  it  progress  more  in  six  months'  time  than  it  would 
do  otherwise  in  twenty  years.  The  great  fear  of  the 
Chinese,  however,  is  that  the  same  thing  which  has 
happened  with  regard  to  the  Loochoo  Islands  may  repeat 
itself  with  regard  to  Korea,  and  they  arc  certainly  not 
very  far  from  the  truth  in  supposing  that  relations 
between  Japan  and  Korea  must  end  sooner  or  later  in 
an  armed  conflict.  I  have  told  them  twenty  times  ihat 
the  best  means  of  prevailing  an  attempt  by  Japan  to 
seize  Korea  would  be  to  throw  that  country  open  to  foreign 
intercourse  :  they,  and  especially  Li  Hung-Chang,  fully 
agree  with  me,  but  ihey  do  not  dare  to  counsel  such  a 
course  to  the  Koreans,  who  appear  to  act  the  part  of  an 
tttfant  terrible  towards  China,  bullying  her  and  re- 
viling her  for  her  coTicession.t  towards  foreigners.  Taken 
altogether  the  situation  is  not  without  interest  and  may 
have  rather  far-reaching  consequences. 

Sir  Thomas  Wade  has  returned  to  this  delightful 
place  a  few  days  ago,  hale  and  hearty,  after  adventures 
enough  to  finish  three  ordinary  mortal;*.  He  had  the  good 
luek  to  get  wrecked  with  the  S/iuuke  at  some  part  of  the 
coast  where  a  German  ship  had  sufTered  the  same  fate 
in  December  last,  and  had  been  plundered  unmercifully. 
At  our  demand  a  general  bambooing  had  just  been 
going  on  in  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  Wade  reaped  the 
benefit  of  our  measures. 

1  hope  you  have  good  news  from  Lady  Parkcs  and 
your  little  family,  which  must  be  very  much  grown  up 
by  this  time  :  kindly  remember  mc  to  Lady  Parkcs 
when  writing  to  her. 

Good-bye  for  to-day,  my  dear  Sir  Harry.  1  shall 
write  to  you  again  as  soon  as  something  interesting 
happens  here,  and  I  do  count  upon  your  promise  of  not 
letting  me  wait  too  long  for  an  answer. 
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In  the  bqiinning  of  October  (iS??))  Sir  Harry  Parkcs 
rccei%'utl  an  alarming  telegram  from  l>rBi:ihop  of  Edinburgh 
concerning  the  health  of  Lady  I'arkcs,  which  had  been  on 
the  wane  since  she  had  caught  a  chill  at  a  Paris  railway 
station  on  her  journey  home  some  months  before.  After 
procuring  the  necessary  permission  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
Sir  Harry  left  Japan  for  England,  by  way  of  America,  on 
tile  1  ith  October.  A  deep  and  warm  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  the  Japanese  Government  and 
by  the  whole  foreign  community  on  the  occasion.  He 
was  accompanied  to  the  steamer  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
Ito,  Inouy^,  and  Yamada,  and  by  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  among  his  colleagues  and  in  the  foreign 
community.  It  is  the  exact  trutli  to  say  that  the  depart- 
ure of  the  British  Minister  under  such  circumstances 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  that  ^vorld,  native  and 
foreign,  in  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  a  leading 
f^rc.  A  month  or  more  of  anxious  suspense  awaited 
him,  and  he  needed  to  the  full  all  the  help  so  universal  a  sym- 
pathy could  afford.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  strong 
though  unostentatious  display  of  public  feeling,  and  never 
forgot  it ;  nor,  as  his  more  private  letters  show,  did  he  ever 
forget  the  un\-ar>'ing  kindness  he  received  from  his  country- 
men tliroughout  his  long  period  of  service  in  the  Far  East 
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Lady  Parkes  died  on  the  12th  November,  in  Holland 
Road,  Kensington.  She  bore  her  long  illness  with  a 
fortitude  that  only  wavered  when  the  thou(jht  obtruded 
itself  that  .Sir  Harry's  summons  home,  whicli  had  not  been 
sent  with  her  knowledge,  might  prove  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  profjrcNN  of  ihc  iniporlant  work  of  revision  with 
which  he  was  tlien  occupied.  He  unfortunately  arri\'cd 
in  London  four  days  too  late,  and  was  only  just  in  time 
to  attend  her  funeral,  which  took  place  on  tile  19th  at 
Whitchurch,  Stanmorc,  where  they  were  married,  and 
where  her  husband  now  rests  beside  her.  In  a  letter  to 
myself  dated  the  30th  of  the  same  month  Sir  Harry 
writes : — 

I   left   Japan   by  the  first   opporlunitj'  after  receiving  To.  F.  V, 
the  earliest  warning  that  her  illness  was  attended  ivith  !^''^*'"|f_ 
danger.      I  lost  not  an  hour  in  crossing  America — but 
I  arrived  too  late  to  hear  her  last  wishes  and  injunc- 
tions, to  smooth  her  pillow,  and  to  close  her  eyes.  .  .  . 
She  hoped  to  the  List  that   I  should  have  reached  in 
time.      I  have  now  six  children  to  take  charge  of,  and 
feebly  indeed  shall  I  replace  her  in  tliat  charge,  while 
the  Legation  will  have  lost  the  bright  and  good  spirit  to 
which  it  owed  entirely  whatever  attraction  it  possessed, 
Tlie   following    words,    taken    from  the   l-oniiim    and 
China    Tflt-jrrapfi   of  the   26th   November,  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  all   tlie  foreign  communities  in  the  Far 
East: — 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  th»t  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Lady  I'arkcs.  .  .  .  Her  memory  will 
long  be  afTectionately  cherished,  not  only  by  all  the 
foreign  residents  in  China  and  Jajxin  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted,  but  also  by  a  ivide  circle  of  Japanese 
lady  friends,  whose  interests  she  had  always  deeply  at 
heart.  Lady  Parkes  showed  great  courage  in  facing 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  we  bclic\-c  was  the  first 
(foreign)  lady  to  make  the  ascent  of  Fusiyama. 
It  may  be  added  that  she  was  protrably  the  first 
woman  to  make  that  ascent,  and.  as  has  been  previously 
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Stated,  that  she  was  the  iirst  foreign  lady  to  make  tlie 
ascent  of  Asamayuma.     In  her  charming  book  on  Japan, 
dedicated   to  the  memory  of  Lady   Parlces,  Miss  Bird 
speaks  of  her  hostess  in  language  that  must  be  quoted  : ' — 
She  has  given  liberally  of  those  !.ympalhics  in  sorrow 
and  of  those  acts  of  thoughtful    and  unostentatious 
kindness  which  arc  specially  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  'strangers  in  a  strange  land.'      People  on!y  need  to 
be  afflicted  in  *  mind,  body,  or  estate'  to  be  sure  of 
soft  kind  word*  .  .   .  and  generous  attempts  at  allevia- 
tion.    She  has  used  all   the   opportunities  within   her 
power  to  win   the  confidence  and  friendship  [of  the 
higher  classes  of  Japanese  women]  .  .  .  and  to  encourage 
them  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  influential  sphere 
of  social  dut>-. 
It  was  no  mere  official  courtesy  or  conventional  sym- 
pathy that  prompted  Inouye  to  send  at  once  a  full  telegram 
conveying  his  deep  grief  and  sincere  sympathy ; — the  IVime 
Minister  Sanjo  Sanetomi  to  expixsts  by  letter  how  great 
wa:^  his  own  sorrow  and  that  'of  the  many  attached  frietKU' 
Lady  Parkcs  had  made  in  Japan  ; — Iwakura  in  like  manner 
to  transmit  the  wannest  exprcsjions  of  condolence  and 
friendship ; — and  that  generous   and   simple  soldier,  the 
^tinister  of  War,  Saigo  Tsukumichi,'  to  write  the  following 
letter,  under  date  of  30th  December  1 879 : — ■ 

I  IcariKd  of  your  sad  loss,  and  it  gave  mc  quite  a 
shock.  1  hardly  know  how  to  address  you  under  these 
circumstances,  but  1  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  express 
my  sympathy  fur  you.  She  was  so  kind  and  affec- 
tionate  a  partner,  and  no  man,  I  venture  to  say,  c\-er 
enjoyed  more  domestic  bliss  than  j-ourself.  Your  lady 
n'us  a  dear  friend  of  Mrs  Saigo,  and  when  she  heard 
the  news  she  felt  almost  as  distressed  as  if  she  had 
lost  a  sister  of  her  on*n.  .  .  .  She  desires  mc  to  express 

'  Mils  Bird'*  book  coouiit  Quinljr  of  Irtien  vrilien  oo  the  tpot  i  anil 
wbin  ^c  k4tn  irtieoM  IliU  nlnci  wn  Ulns  mu  «iiiuii  L^r  I^kn  aw 
IMng  iBil  pKs>din|>  lU  ihe  Lic^ioa. 

*  BiMbcr  U  itie  £unoiu  Sai|[a  Takanori,  lb<  leidtt  of  the  pcM  Sirraai 
rdKUmi  of  iS77> 
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for    you    and    your    children    her    heartfelt    sympathy 

and   regard.     With  good  wishes,  I  remain  your  sincere 

friend,  SaIGO  TsUKUMICHI. 

Sir   Harry   Tarkes'   slay   in    England  was   prolonged 

until   December  iSSi,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  advising 

the  Foreign   Office  in  relation  to  the  question  of  Treaty 

revision,  which  since  1 878  had  been  the  absorbing  question 

of  Japanese  politics,  and  which  has  not  even  yet  (October 

1893)  reached  a  solution.     To  the  consideration  of  this 

question,  by  far  the  most  important  that  has  arisen  since 

the  ratification  of  the  Treaties  in  1865,  a  separate  chapter 

must  be  given. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife.  Sir  Harry  went  to 
Torquay  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Mr 
Hall  Plumer,  and  in  that  quiet  winter  residence  slowly 
recovered  to  some  extent  from  the  great  shock  of  his  loss. 
He  returned  to  spend  the  winter  in  London.  The  summer 
of  1880  was  passed  partly  in  a  yachting  tour  in  Scotland, 
juid  partly  at  Seven-Oaks,  but  with  frequent  viiiils  to 
London,  where  he  was  in  constant  request  in  Downing 
Street  During  the  autumn  and  winter  he  occupied  a 
hou.se  in  Kensington.  In  March  1881  Miss  Parkes  was 
presented  at  Court,  In  May  the  whole  family  went  to  a 
plea.sant  home,  Giildown  Cottage,  at  Chertsey,  where  the 
younger  children  were  to  remain,  during  Sir  Harry's 
absence  in  Japan,  with  their  aunt.  Miss  I'lumer,  whose 
loving  care  of  his  children,  now  as  in  many  prc\'ious  years 
of  separation,  was  lu  htm  an  untold  comfort  and  relief  of 
mind.  In  November  iSSo  appeared  that  most  attractive 
of  books  of  travel.  Miss  Bird's  Unbtaten  Tracks  in  Japan, 
the  preparation  of  which  gave  occasion  to  a  letter  that 
tcslifiei  to  Sir  Harry's  sympathy  with  the  accomplished 
authoress  in  her  difficult  task,  as  well  as  to  his  deep  sense  of 
all  that  was  good  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  humanity: — 
I  sent  you  on  the  17th  a  very  rough  draft  of  the  notes 
on  foreign  trade  which  I  had  promised  you.  I  ought 
to  have  rewritten  them  before  sending  them  off,  but  1 
was  afraid  of  losing  another  post — as  1  should  have 
VOI-  It  M 
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1880  (lone— if  I  had  copied  them.  You  will  have  seen  that 
^■'-  S*  they  formed  a  '  first  rough  '—so  rough  indeed  that  I 
am  afraid  they  will  have  been  scarcely  legible:  My 
chief  difficulty  in  sketching  them  was  the  want  of  space, 
as  you  limited  me  to  a  couple  of  pages.  They  will 
need  rewriting  at  your  hand,  and  I  am  ashamed  there- 
fore to  think  that  I  have  given  you  so  little  assistance, 
but  your  high  standard  of  composition  Li  your  own  and 
is  not  to  be  imitated.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  ideas 
may  be  of  some  trifling  service  to  yf>u.  The  figures, 
however,  will  show  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  trade. 
^It  is  to  her  i^cultural  and  mineral  resources  that 
Japan  must  look  for  advancement  of  wealth.  Okuma 
estimates  tliat  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  area  of  Japan 
has  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  while  the 
soil  therefore  affords  such  a  field  for  the  industry  of  her 
population — which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  one — 
it  is  idle  to  waste  time  or  money  in  starting  the  manu- 
facture of  fabrics  of  a  kind  alien  to  the  countr)',  with 
the  view  of  prematurely  com-erting  an  agricultural 
■\jieopIc  into  a  manufacturing  one.  I  added  to  the  three 
Returns  of  Trade  a  Return  of  Shipping  and  Foreign 
Residents,  but  these  of  course  you  will  omit  if  you  do 
not  think  them  worth  insertion. 

During  my  recent  Scotch  trip  I  sighted  dear 
Tobermory  twice.  Once  wc  onlj'  passed  it,  but  on 
returning  wc  arrived  there  shortly  before  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  as  we  stayed  there  during  the  night  I 
went  on  shore.  An  intelligent  girl  at  the  Post  Office 
provided  me  with  a  boy  who  showed  me  the  way  to 
the  beloved  cottage  of  your  sainted  sister.  1  found  it 
of  course  closed,  and  also  the  wicket  of  the  charming 
little  garden  in  front ;  but  mounting  on  the  wall  I  look 
a  view  of  the  whole  spot,  and  indulged  during  the  few 
minutes  allowed  me  (for  I  was  keeping  a  boat  and 
party  of  guests  waiting  in  the  town  below)  in  the  rush 
of  feeling  that  welled  up  in  heart  and  souL  The  white 
cottage  was  beautifully  lighted  by  a  pale  moon,  and 
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the  pcaccfulness  of  the  beautiful  scene  seemed  typical  iSSo 
of  Ihat  perfect  rest  atid  far  higher  beauty  that  she  and  '"'^  *' 
they  arc  now  enjoying.  Flowers,  which  also  spoke 
most  eloquently  of  her — for  tliey  were  almost  all  white. 
— were  sweetly  blooming  in  the  little  garden,  and  I 
was  able  to  pick  one.  which  I  think  I  should  surrender 
to  you,  and  I  therefore  enclose  it.  I  would  beg  of  j-ou 
— when  you  feel  so  cast  down  and  when  your  soul  is  dis- 
quieted within  >-ou — to  allow  yourself  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  remembrance  of  her  spotlcsii  life,  and  the  .lurc 
and  certain  happiness  which  it  has  secured  to  her. 
Rejoice  with  her  in  that  full  fruition  of  purity,  goodne-tx, 
and  untroubled  rest  to  which  she  has  attained — that 
her  strength  should  have  been  made  perfect  even  in 
her  earthly  weakness,  and  that  she  should  have  been 
enabled  while  here  to  do  such  good  work,  and  bear 
such  bright  testimony  to  her  Saviour's  cause.  She 
lives  as  freshly  as  the  flowers  in  her  Rardcn  in  the 
memories  of  tlie  jjeople  of  Tobermory — for  as  the  boy 
who  was  with  mc  spontaneously  observed,  as  a  com- 
ment upon  my  silent  contemplations, 'we  in  Tobermory 
were  all  of  us  very  sorry — very  sorr>'  when  Miss 
Henrietta  was  taken  away,'  t  should  also  tell  you 
that  at  Oban  1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Professor 
filackic,  and  you  who  know  hb  manner  can  under- 
stand how  warmly  and  feelingly  he  could  speak  both 
of  your  dear  .sister  and  of  yourscit  [  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  conversation  with  him — in  hearing  him 
describe,  in  terms  that  rose  to  poetry-,  your  sister's 
beautiful  life,  and  then — on  passing  on  to  yourself — 
the  high  estimate  he  places  on  your  own  work  and 
writings.  He  observed  that  your  account  of  the 
volcanoes  of  I-tawaii  exceeded  in  power  of  description 
anj-thing  that  he  had  read.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  at  present  tell  you  much  of  my  movements. 
The  work  which  I  have  been  so  long  cxfiecting  has 
come  in,  and  1  may  be  closely  occupied  with  it  during 
the  two  months  which  will  form,  as  far  as  I  can  at 
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present  Tor&icc,  the  limit  of  my  stay  in  Kngland. 
some  very  knotty  questions  have  been  nii?;ctl  by 
the  JajKinesc  Government,  and  I  doubt  whether  our 
authorities  will  be  disposed  or  able  to  deal  with  them 
hurriedly.  Political  affairs  ic///  take  time  for  comple- 
tion rough  licw  them  how  we  may.  Minnie '  sends  you 
her  warmest  love.  She  is  indeed,  as  you  perceive,  a 
treasure  to  me. 

P.S. — Since  1  sent  you  my  rough  notes  on  the  17th 
1  have  received  (but  I  don't  know  from  what  quarter) 
the  last  sheeu  of  your  work  Trom  p.  305.      1  think  the 
chapter  on  foreign  affairs  reads  exceedingly  well 
The  following  tetter   from    Mr  Talbot,  an  old  Yoko- 
hama resident,  and  director  of  one  of  the  three  chief  English 
neu'spapcrs  published  in  Japan,  illustrates  the  confidence 
felt    by  the    commercial    communtt>'    in  Japan    in   tbeir 
absent  Minister,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  his  return 
was  awaited : — 

During  your  absence  from  this  countr>'  the  a^^ssions 
of  the  Japanese  U|Mn  trade  ha^-e  as.sumed  fonnidable 
proportions.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  purchasing 
specie  for  paper  on  the  open  market,  other  measures 
have  been  resorted  ta  '  Direct  Trading '  companies 
arc  established,  and  others  arc  in  course  of  formation. 
These  concerns  are  sui>plied  with  currency  b)'  the 
Government ;  produce  is  purchased,  and,  passing  thmigb 
the  hands  of  fbrc^n  agents,  it  is  packed  and  dassifted, 
and,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  agent,  the  banks  .  .  . 
make  cash  ad^-anccs  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  or  80 
per  cent  By  tbeae  means  the  ctirrcncy  is  'inflated,* 
the  tradal  rights  of  foreigners  are  ini'aded,  and  the 
country  is  de|>ri\-ed  of  the  only  meanst  of  purehastr^ 
imports,  which  latter  have  herctofoce  been  paid  for 
with  the  proceeds  of  exports — tea  and  silk  ditefly,  the 
tw-o  articles  now  appropriated  by  the  ofiidal  companies 
Many  attempts  havi-e  latdy  been  made  to  memori^tzc 
the  Foreign  Minister*,  but  the  pre\-ailing  opinion  »eems 

'   llB  ciktl  ihi^hni  MaiioK.  DOW  Xlr>  I    I.  Kn^idk. 
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to  be  that  until  the  return  of  Sir  Hany  Parkes  iKrthing      iSSo 
can  be  done.  *'-5'. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  British  resident  to  hear 
from  men  of  all  nationalities  the  warm  expressions  of 
respect  and  confidence  felt  for  and  reposed  in  their 
absent  Representative  There  is  but  one  opinion  at 
present,  and  that  is,  that  if  a  remedy  exists,  it  can  only 
be  properly  obtained  and  applied  by  Her  Majasty's 
Minister,  whose  experience  of  the  countT>-  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Treaty  rights  of  foreigners  are  qualities 
essential  in  the  Minister  nho  should  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  present  crisis,  if  I  may  so  call  it :  and  I  feci 
it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  you  to  learn,  after  ao  long 
a  service  in  Japan,  that  your  prolonged  absence  is  a 
wurcc  of  veiy  earnest  inquiry  and  anxiety  to  the  com- 
munit)'  as  a  body  and  without  regard  to  nationality. 
A    letter  from   the  Japanese  Secretary  of   Legation. 

Mr    Satow,    now    Her    Majesty's    Minister    to    Morocco, 

refers  to  MLss  liird's  book  : — 

I   am  extremely  obliged  to  you   for  sending   me   tlie  Krom  r. 

Quarterly  with 's  article  on  the  two  books  of  travel  J- j^""" 

which  every  one  out  here  has  been  most  anxious  to  jm.  lo 
read.  Very  few  copies  of  either  have  yet  reached  this  '**' 
country,  but  I  am  one  of  the  recipients.  The  verdict 
which  pronounces  in  favour  of  Miss  Bird  is  most  just. 
One  can  read  her  work  \vi\\\  great  ])Ieasurc,  and  the 
account  of  the  Ainos  will  be  most  valuable.  .  .  . 
Moonsey  has  sent  me  the  Contemporary,  with  Sir 
Rutlicrford's  article.  It  is  astonishing  that  he  should 
still  prescr\'c  so  clear  a  recollection  of  a  country  which 
he  quilted  seventeen  years  ago.  I  was  interested  to 
hear  a  diplomatist  say  the  other  night  at  dinner,  that 
all  the  attempts  to  negotiate  at  Peking  inevitably 
resulted  in  the  same  provisions  as  the  Treat>'  negotiated 
by  him,  which  was  never  ratified.  I  hope  it  will 
wcntually  become  pos-tible  for  me  to  go  to  Peking. 
Old  Liu  is  about  to  leave  us.'  His  pupils  have  fallen 
*  Sm  BboTc,  p.  >5o,  i66> 
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1881  off  one  by  one,  and  even    I   have  given   him  up  for  a 

.*T.  53  muxi  who  seems  to  be  a  better  teacher,  though  I  con- 
tinued to  pay  him  ten  dollars  a  month  up  to  November 
last.  Kennedy'  is  giving  him  a  gratuity  for  his  faith- 
ful services  during  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tliat  he  will  go  away  satisfied.  .  .  . 

The  present  three  students  are  without  excep- 
tion extremely  satisfactory- — hard-working,  steady,  and 
gentlemanlike.  They  are  all  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  language,  and  1  am  preparing  for  tliem  a  MS. 
documentary  series  with  translations  and  notes  as  a 
legacy  before  I  go  to  China.  .  .  . 

A  new  Chinese    Minister    is    announced,  with    an 

entirely  new  stafT     Okuma  ^  is  just  bringing  out  a  new 

financial  retrospect  of  the  last  ten  years  or  so  in  the 

form   of  a  pamphlet,  which   I  translated  for  hira.  .  .  . 

His  weak    point   seems  to   be   the   reserve.  ...   It  is 

nominally  ox-er  fif^y  millions  of  yen,  five  of  which  are 

spede  and  bullion,  the  remainder  being  notes.  ,   .  .   He 

includes   the  paper   money   in   the  rcser\'e  among  the 

paper  money  in  circulation,  and  the  advances  made  by 

Government  to  private   persons  in    the  reserve,  uhich 

seems  rather  confusing. 

During  the  two  years  of  Sir   Harry  Parkes'  absence, 

1880  and  1S81,  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Japanese 

Government  were  the  publication   of  a   Penal   Code  and 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  the  postponement  of  the 

accomplishment  of  the  Mikado's  oath*  by  the  grant  of  a 


'  R.  J.  Kennedy,  Chaigd  d'Affiiiia  in  .'ur  llany'i  nt>«(iic«,  now  at 
CMlinjc 

'  Then  Minisiirr  of  I'mAnc*. 

*  Takcik  t^  ihc  Mikailo  \xltnK  the  ua««iUed  hig/i  nnd  daimios,  6lb 
.\pdl  186S,  vii— 

r.  Tbe  pnctice  of  ditcnnloo  *nd  dclwle  ihdl  be  uniicnally  idoplcd,  incj 
aX\  mcuuta  shall  he  decided  by  public  ij;teeinent. 

3.   Hif-b  and  low  kUbU  be  of  one  mind,  asd  •ocial  ordet  «hall  theret7  be 

3.  TIm  ^^^^^^^BUHRP'*^'  "^  neeetaity  he  voncxntnied  in  a 
angle  uhnl^^^^^H^^VoMn  he  unnred,  and  Ihe  natlocml  mind 
coBpietdf  nUiaipl.  -f 

4.  Th»   tntitSitiA  ^siivn.<v[  jfltiih*  O-.ill  \t  brake*  ihroogh,  and  the 
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conittitution  until    1890,  a  delay  which  gave  rise  to  great 
political  excitement 

Of  the  minor  evenls  of  these  years  some  were  not 
without  siKnificance,  good  or  bad.  In  1880  a  shooting 
party  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Osaka,  of  which  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  was  a  member,  ^vas  rudeJy  handled 
by  the  police,  who  could  offer  no  defence  whatever  of 
their  conduct,  and  once  more  proved  their  unfitness  for 
their  duties.  Of  a  very  dtflercnt  character  was  the  gener- 
ous subscription  contributed  bj'  Japanese  of  all  parties  of 
the  sum  of  300,000  yen  for  the  rqiair  and  maintenance 
of  the  great  shrines  and  temples  of  Nikko.  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  fallen  Tokugawti  dynasty — 
the  first  truly  national  act  of  the  people  of  Japan.  The 
year  1881  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  to 
whom  the  Mikado  paid  a  state  visit  on  iKiard  the  Villor 
Pisam',  and  a  little  later  of  the  King  of  Hawaii,  who  was 
received  with  full  royal  honours.  In  the  autumn  Prince 
George  and  Prince  Albert  Victor  visited  Japan,  and  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  H.  I.  Majesty,  accompanied  by 
his  Ministers,  on  board  H.M.S.  Baccitantt. 

That  the  political  remedy  of  assassination  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  disrepute  was  shown  by  an  attempt  in  April 
on  the  life  of  Uagaki  Taisuki^,  then  leader  of  the  so-calle<l 
Liberal  party,  and  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Itagaki  was  a  Tata  man.  and  together  with  Saigo 
and  Eto  Shimpci,'  both  of  whom  had  been  unable  to  keep 
their  heads  on  their  shoulders,  had  formed  part  of  a 
prc\-ious  Cabinet,  from  which  ail  three  had  seceded  on 
account  of  the  disinclination  of  their  colleagues  to  enter 
upon  a  foolish  and  ruinous  war  with  Korea.* 

In  May  an  Exhibition  of  Japanese  Art  and  Industry 

Imjuitialily  :uiil  judkc  ditplayed  in  ihe  working  at  n.ilure  be  ailoplc:!  ai  t 
bujx  of  Ddion. 

5.  IntclJcci  and  leornins  ibnll  he  taught  for  throughout  the  world,  m 
onin  lo  riTabliiti  the  lovxtAi&xa  of  lh«  Empite. 

Tbc  atnvc  iiatMhiiijn  ii  ceitnialy  tiol  accurate,  but  I  have  not  the  original 
by  mc  to  coiml  il.  'I'lic  lat(  cinite  of  (4I  it  ■  culiow  ilhuliatioD  of  th«  tfam 
phaie  of  mhid  of  thi:  lulin);  c1*M  in  J'paa. 

t  Sw  above,  p.  116.  *  Soycjlin*. 
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was  opened  in  Tokio,  enabling  an  interesting  and  instiuc- 
tivc  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  prftductiorLs  of 
Old  and  of  Nc^v  Japan. 

On  the  ;th  December  (l88l)  Sir  Harry  Parke*  was 
summoned  to  Windsor,  when  t!ie  Queen  invested  him  with 
the  riband,  badge,  and  star  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George.  The  next  day  he 
left  London,  accompanied  by  his  daughters  Mi«s  Parltcs 
and  Miss  Mabel  Parkes,  to  take  up  his  |iost  in  Japan. 
On  the  way  out  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs  Ixtckhart  :— 
To-morrow  morning  we  shall  be  at  Singapore.  Our 
journey  so  far  has  been  uneventful  but  pleasant  and 
comfortable — no  bad  weather  except  for  one  day  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  no  threat  degree  of  heat  either 
in  the  Red  Sea  or  since.  Certainly  December  and 
January  arc  the  best  months  to  make  this  passage  in. 
It  would  have  been  dull  for  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  company  of  the  girls,  for  I  seem  to  recognize  each 
stone  or  house  or  tree  or  cocoa-nut  of  cwKxy  place  we 
stop  at, — I  had  almost  said  c\-cry  ware  of  the  sea  that 
we  have  crossed.  But  Minnie  and  Mabel  have  served 
those  objects  up  again  with  the  fresh  sauce  of  their  en> 
joymcnt  arvd  hearty  interest,  and  I  have  derived  much 
pleasure  from  their  sat!.-^faction.  We  had  three  hours 
on  shore  at  Naples — that  was  new  to  me — the  sainc  at 
Fort  Said,  which  is  a  sad  hole — three  days  passed 
rather  slowly  in  the  Canal,  tvhich  is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  traffic  that  is  now  passing  through  it — took  a  peep 
at  Suez,  where  the  foreign  community  were  somewhat 
agitated  by  a  mutiny  among  their  small  garrison  of 
l'Ig)'l)tian  troops — sijctit  a  day  at  Aden,  which  Dante 
should  have  seen  before  he  wrote  his  Inferno,  for  1 
believe  it  would  have  added  strength  to  his  dark 
im^cr^' ;  and  with  thU  place  in  our  memor)'  we 
appreciated  all  the  more  the  rich  verdure  of  Ccj-Ion. 
The  mail  .steamers  now  visit  Colombo  as  well  as 
Galle,  and  at  both  those  places  I  gate  the  girls  lor^ 
drives   throtigh   cocoa-nut  and  cinnamon  plantations. 
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and    rich    tropical  vegetation    and    trees  of  all  kinds, 

which  are  pleasant  enough  to  the  eye  but  the  iKtison  of 

asps  is  under  their  Uavts.     The  voyage  has  done  mc 

good,  for  I  fdt  that  I  could  be  idle  and  sin  not.  while  I 

could  easily  occupy  myself  to  an  extent  that  prevented 

the  time  hanginK   heavily  on  hand.     Seventeen   more 

days  will,  D.V.,  see  us  at  our  joume>-'s  end,  unless  I 

should   go  on   to  Shanghai  which  would   add  another 

week  to  the  voyage.      I  shall   not  make  up  my  mind 

on  this  point  until  I  get  to  Hongkong.      I  should  very 

much  like  to  see  Isabella,  but  I  may  find  it  ncccssaiy 

to  get  on  to  Japan  as  soon  sis  possible.     We  have  had 

vcr>'  pleasant  fellow-travellers  in  Dr  and  Mrs  Hepburn. 

I   knew  them   first  at  Amoy  in    1844,  soon  after  that 

they  went  home  to  America  and   recommenced  misjiion 

work  in  Japan  in  1859.     She  watches  the  girls  like  a 

mother,  and  they  show  her  the  reverence  due  to  such  a 

senior. 

Shortly  after  Sir  Harry's  arrival  at  Yokohama  towards 

the    end    of   January    1882    he   wa.*   presented    with   an 

address    from    the    foreign   residents  of   all   nationalities. 

The  addresses  presented  to  him  on  various  occasions  were 

one    and    all    distinguished     bj'    a    truth,    sincerity,    and 

earnestness  of  feeling  that  quite  remove  them  from  the 

category  of  conventional  utterances  with   which  incoming 

and  outgoing  ministers  and  governors  are  usually  rcgalcd. 

l  make  no  apologj-,  therefore,  for  printing  some  of  them, 

together  with  Sir   Harry's  ansHers,  in  full.      A   hundred 

proofs   could   be  given    ()f  the    extraordinary  confidence 

reposed    in  him  durin"  the  whole   period  of  his  service 

in  Jajwn  ;  his  mere  presence    seemed   to   a^ord  a    sense 

of  sccurit)',  and  his   return  was  invariably  hailed  a.i  that 

of  a  longed-for  friend  as  well   as  an  able  and  fearless 

protector  of  the  just    interests  of  every  member  of   the 

community. 

We  the  undersigned  foreign  residents  in  Japan  desire 
to  offer  you  a  cordial  welcome  back  to  this  country 
after  your  prolonged   absence,  to  express  the  sincere 
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esteem  in  which  wc  hold  you,  and  the  unfeigned 
pleasure  it  affords  us  to  find  you  once  iqjain  amongst 
us.  Throughout  the  long  interval  of  years  during 
which  you  have  represented  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  Court  of  His  Im{x.-rial  Majesty  the 
Mikado  you  have  so  fully  earned  our  gratitude  tliat  \ve 
feel  impelled  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  it.  In 
all  matters  concerning  the  prngress  and  the  fostering 
of  trade,  as  well  as  in  those  affecting  the  well-being 
of  our  little  communities,  we  have  always  found  you 
untiring  in  your  endeavours  and  unsparing  in  your 
exertions.  Not  the  lc»s  do  we  feel  stirred  to  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  ability,  courage,  and  energy 
which  have  always  distinguished  you.  From  your 
Sovereign  you  have  received  that  recognition  which 
your  service^  demanded ;  we,  too,  desire  to  add  our 
tribute,  and  in  doing  so,  whilst  not  unmindful  of  >*our 
brilliant  career  in  China,  it  suffices  us  to  remember  and 
recall  the  period  of  your  residence  amongst  us  in  Japan. 
Chaises  we  are  aware  have  recently  been  made 
against  you — some  so  base  and  slanderous  that  we  care 
not  even  thus  to  allude  to  them  ;  of  the  others  wc  beg 
yoii  to  believe  that  we  fullj-  endorse  the  refutation  you 
yourself  have  thought  fit  to  give  to  them,  and  in  all 
these  attacks  we  desire  to  assure  you  that  we  have 
heartily  symp,ithizcd  with  you.  And  once  more  we 
would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  welcome  you  back  as  an  old 
resident,  one  whom  we  venture  to  associate  with  our 
social  life  in  the  picasantcst  of  recollections.  We  tread 
here  on  sacred  ground,  but.  remembering  the  dark 
shadow  that  has  crossed  your  path  since  you  were  last 
amongst  us,  wc  feel  that  all  the  kindl>'  emotions  which 
prompt  this  address  would  be  as  nothing  did  wc  fail 
to  offer  you  our  respectful  3ympath>'-  And  finally  we 
would  tender  y-  -■•■-.■^  ^-^  ..,:.\.-.  .-_.  ,-0^.  continued 
health  and  pros;  ^ 

The  address  was  s-  JMKI  after  its 

j>resentalioo  b^-  •'■-  -  .^^F'  ''"d  the 
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names  of  such  well-known  and  representative  residents  as      i»Sj 
Messrs  D'Iffangcr,  Wilkin,  Gay,   Rcid.   Rickctt.  Taylor.    -"^^'S* 
Walter,  Wheeler,  and   Kirby.  Mr  Mollison  spoke  »   few 
words  of  personal  ivelcome.     Sir  Hany  said  in  reply: — 

Gentlemen. — I  tKank  you  most  cordially  for  the  Annvci  of 
address  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  present  me  on  [.J,',jj^ 
the  part  of  many  of  my  countrymen,  and  also  of  other 
foreign  residents  of  this  country,  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  long  associated.  We  all  know 
the  value  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  I  should  possess  less 
than  ordinary  sensibility  if  I  failed  to  appreciate  the 
one  you  have  given  me.  combining,  as  it  docs,  approval 
of  my  public  proceedings,  with  the  expression  of  warm 
personal  regard,  and  of  deep  sympathy  in  my  private 
affliction.  I  am  aware  that  an  address  of  this  character 
is  mainly  due  lo  the  circumstances  of  the  lengthened 
period  of  my  residence  among  you,  and  to  the  identity 
of  interest  and  feeling  which  so  happily  unites  the  various 
sections  of  our  foreign  community.  It  is  \fir'^  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  be  greeted  by  you  as  an  old  member  of 
that  community  and  to  find  that  you  entertain  such 
kindly  recollection  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in  pro- 
moting, according  to  my  opportunities,  its  public  and 
social  welfarcv 

The  malevolent  accusations  to  which  you  allude 
will  soon,  I  trust,  be  forgotten.  As  personal  attacks 
they  have  fallen  harmless ;  but  in  common  with  your- 
selves I  regretted  their  occurrence,  becau.se  they  were 
calculated,  in  inexperienced  minds,  to  occasion  national 
estrangements,  and  to  excite  susceptibilities  which  all 
right-feeling  men  should  make  it  their  endeavour  to 
dispel.  In  resuming  my  duties  i  am  animated  chicily 
by  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  some  further 
service  to  your  interests,  and,  I  trust  I  may  add  with- 
out presumption,  to  those  of  the  country  in  which  wc 
Uv«L  Those  interests,  whether  foreign  or  native,  are  so 
intimately  bound  up  together  that  they  admit  of  no 
real  antagonism,  and  the  advancement  of  the  one  must 
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depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  other.     I  am  not 
unmindful  that  in  striving   to  reali/.c  the  above-named 
objects,  I  may  fall  short  of  your  expectations  and  my 
own  wishes,  but   1  shall   trust  to  you  to  support  me  as 
you   have  hitherto  done,  in   evil   report  as  welt   as  in 
good,  and  to  believe  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  merit  the  continuation  of  your  confidence 
and  to  strengthen  our  friendship  and  extend  our  com- 
merce with  this  interestinfi  and  progrcssiv'C  nation. 
The    casket    destined     to    enclose    the    addres'i    was 
presented  at  a  later  date  by  a  deputation  of  the  com- 
mittee.     In  acknowledging  the  gift  Sir  Harry  said  : — 
I    am    at   a    loss    to    express  my  admiration    of   the 
beautiful  casket  designed  as  the  depository  of  the  still 
more  valuable  address  which  the  foreign  community  in 
Japan  presented  to  me  on  my  return  in  Februarj-  last. 
I  am  particularly  gratified  with  the  taste  of  the  givers, 
which  prompted  the  selection  of  a  work  of  Japanese 
art,  of  which  it  is  an  unique  and   perfect  specimen,  and 
I   need   not  add  that  it  will   be  always   highly  pri/cd 
by  myself  and  my  famil)',  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  which   is  greater  than    I   should   have 
desired,   but  chiefly   for    the    attachment    and    regard 
which  it  denotes  on   the  part  of  many  friends  in  this 
countrj'  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  associated.      I 
beg  you  to  convey  my  best  thanks  to  them   for  thcii- 
most  acceptable  souvenir. 
On    some    of   these  •  base    and   slanderous '    charges 
enough   has   been  said  already.     As  to  the  others,  with 
a  single  exception  to  be  considered  further  on,  it  must 
suffice  to  refer  to  Sir  Harry  Tarkes'  letter  of  simple  denial, 
printed  in  the  Titnu  of  4th  June  1 38 1 ,  as  in  itself,  for  all 
whose  opinion  is  of  any   value  in  the  matter,  an  ample 
refutation   of  the   whole  of   the   malevolent   and   totally 
unfounded  critidsm    that    has   been  applied   to    Britisli 
diplomacy  in  Japan. 

'"'        "'■-'  r    '     "ccd,  whose  business  in  Japan 
wi  cUbt  in  ironclads,  but  who,  for 
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Tva^ns  which  it  is  unneceisary  to  set  forth  here,  met  with  iJ 
a  quasi-royal  reception '  from  the  Japanese  Government, 
more  to  the  amusement  than  to  the  amazement  of  the 
foreign  community,  had  done  what  he  could  to  emphasize 
and  disseminate  these  charges — or  some  of  them, — which 
appear  to  have  been  brought  originally  by  Mr  House,  who 
had  been  an  American  teacher  in  a  Government  school. 
Though  an  amiable  as  well  as  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters,  when  not  fighting  British  spectres  in  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  the  Tokio  Times,  or  elsewhere  or  ciscwisc, 
Mr  House  seemed  to  change  his  nature  when  dealing  with 
a  country  that  championed  what  he  characterized  as  the 
suicidal  policy  of  free  trade,  or  a  Minister  who  dared  to 
date  his  letters  from  Yedo  instead  of  from  Tokio,  the 
name  given  to  the  old  Tokugawa  capita)  by  the  new 
Government.- 

The  only  letter  from  Sir  E.  Reed  found  among  Sir 
Harry  Parkcs'  paper?,  written  aAer  the  former  had  been 
several  weeks  in  the  country,  may  find  convenient  inscr- 
tion  here. 

Dear  Sir   Harry^ — 'Very  many  thanks   for  your  great  F<l>.  4 
kindness  in  sending  me  the  papers,  which  will  be  very  '*" 
interesting  and  useful  to  me. 

With  regard  to  the  MSS.  paper-s,  perhaps  you  would 
be  able  to  show  them  to  me  some  day  at  the  Legation 
after  my  return ;   if  not  the  present  shall  suflicc. 

We  start  to-morrow  morning,  and  expect  to  be  absent 
the  greater  part  of  a  month  ;  but  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
to  get  back  by  the  end  of  February  as  1  want  to  take  a 
run  do^vn  to  Manila  before  finally  leaving  here  for 
home  f/(f  America. — With  renewed  thanks,  I  am.  dear 
Sir  Harry,  yours  very  truly,  E.  J.  Ri;ed. 

I  Sm  ciiraci  fioin  yhejafaa  Giat/lt,  ((naltd  in  Ihe  LemCtH  <mif  Ckina 
Ttl^pvfA  of  i4ih  Maich  1879- 

*  Oddly  enough,  u  (hne  linn  arc  wiiU«n  a  leiln  from  Mr  tlouic  to  Sit 
Hurry  is  diiinicncil,  dai(d  fiom  Yedo,  and  tcrerting  lo  Vedo  in  the  ImAy  <i( 
thr  dncumeul.  Somr  ycu*  a|pi  ihe  prdeni  writer  WW  a,rT(USiied  byin  Amcilc^an 
■luui  or  tclencc  bcfurc  no  leu  a  pcnon  tban  the  late  Mr  Dttwio  (or  having 
rcftncd  to  Yfda  in  x  publiihcd  Idler  imltad  of  7!>^V.  The  vcrj  nine  oSeace 
wo*  commilled  by  the  compiainiDt  hJBitrtr  in  the  very  lellor  of  cumpliiiiit. 
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Of  the  charge  rcserved  for  consideration — that  of 
trampling  a  Japanese  official  in  the  dirt— a  complete 
refutation  has  been  discovered  in  Sir  Hatrj-  Parkes' 
correspondence.  That  refutation  is  worth  giving  in  full 
as  illiistraltve  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  of  calumnies 
of  too  silly  a  character,  one  woul<l  have  thought,  to  have 
found  credence  with  a  political  personage  and  his  brother 
believer,  an  eccentric  colonial  governor. 

The  last  mail  (French)  brought  from  home  the  cor- 
rcsi)onclcnce  in  the  Times  that  has  passed  between  you 
and  Sir  l-L  Kecd.  I  naturalh'  read  the  letters,  but  my 
attention  has  been  diverted  from  these  to  the  extra- 
ordinary letter  of  House's  appearing  in  the  Pall  AlaU^ 
Gasette  of  the  [9th  June  1 SS  i  ],  and  particularly  to  that 
portion  alleging  that  you  assaulted  a  Ja|)anese  oflidal  at 
Kob^-,and  that  Lowdcr  was  the  authority  for  thcsLatcmcnt. 
The  incident  out  of  which  this  extraordinary  charge 
has  been  fabricated  was  one  in  which  I  played  a 
prominent  part  When  you  were  occupying  the  Kol 
Consulate  at  the  time  of  the  Bizen  aflair*  you  willl 
remember  that  there  was  an  armed  occupation  of  Kob^ 
by  the  allied  squadrons  after  the  Bizcn  incident,  and 
instructions  were  issued  to  stop  any  boats  caTT}'ing 
armed  Japanese  proceeding  up  the  Osaka  Bay.  One 
morning  the  Ocean  steam-launch  stopped  three  such 
boats,  which  tverc  brought  into  shore  dose  to  the  Kob£ 
Consulate. 

You   were  appriscti  of  this,  and    I   got  a  message 
from  you  to  come  down  to  the  beach  and  act  as  Inter- 
preter.    Lowder  was  then  in  charge  as  Acting-Consul ; 
you  had  a  large  portion  of  the  Legation  staff  with  youJ 
under  the  Consulate  roof,  and   Knslie  and   I  completed^ 
the  Consular  staff. 

On  joining  you  at  the  beach  there  was  a  small  knot) 
of  naval  officers,  and  with  their  bows  touching  the  shore, 
were  drawn  up  three  good-sited  Japanese  boats  full  of 
two-sworded  Japanese. 

>  See  «bot«,  p.  Sj. 
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The  time  was  about  4.30  A.M.,  01)  a  day  in  Febniaiy 
or  March  t86S. 

Vou  directed  me  to  request  ihe  Japanese  offi<xT  in 
command  of  the  party  to  land  ;  he  did  so,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  followers  also  stepped  on  shore 

You  then  through  me  a-skcd  who  they  were,  to 
what  class  they  belonged,  what  place  they  hailed  from, 
and  to  where  they  were  bound.  To  these  questtom; 
succinct  answers  were  given.  You  tlien  asked  if  they 
had  heard  of  the  Bizcn  outratjc.  The  reply  was  '  Na' 
Under  your  instructions  1  then  narrated  briefly  to  the 
Japanese  officer  what  had  happened.  Me  listened 
attenli\'e)y,  and  remarked  that,  he  being  of  anotlier  clan, 
he  did  not  sec  how  any  affairs  of  the  Bizcn  clan  con- 
cerned him.  On  my  interpreting  this  to  you,  you 
pointed  with  your  hand  to  his  Japanese  comb — or 
top-knot  of  hair ' — and  said  :  '  What  docs  he  mean  by 
such  a  remark  ?  I  make  no  such  distinctions  as  between 
Bizcn  and  other  clans  ;  they  are  one  and  all  Japanese. 
What  would  he  and  his  men  think  if  the  sailors  now 
around  us  were  to  open  fire  on  him  and  his  companions 
in  the  unprovoked  manner  that  the  Bizen  men  fired 
U|x>n  us?'  On  putting  this  into  Japanese  the  ofificcr 
simply  bowed,  and  you  then  said :  '  They  can  now 
proceed ' ;  and  re-entering  their  boat  llie  three  boats 
went  on  their  way  to  Osaka.  There  was  rto  Sangi 
concerned ;  I  forget  the  clan  to  which  these  men 
belonged,  but  it  was  one  having  its  locale  not  far  down 
the  Inland  Sea.  There  was  no  seizing,  no  throwing 
down  on  the  ground — the  thing  is  too  absurd.  Out  of 
the  above  has  been  manufactured  the  paragraph  of 
House's  letter,  which  I  enclose. 

I  at  once  S|X>kc  to  Lowdcr  on  this  subject ;  he  said 
he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  affair  from  the  gateway 
of  the  Consulate  overlooking  the  beach,  he  had  seen 
the  Japanese  making  repeated  bows,  as  was  natural 

>  Amoaf  mntt  if  not  »11  oT  tbr  clans  tUuiticiJve  node*  of  dtcBia^  tbe 
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enough,  for  when  1  was  speaking  to  him  he  frequently 
bowed  in  Japanese  fashion,  which,  as  >-ou  know,  U  apt 
to  assume  exaggerated  proportions,  but  he  (Lowder) 
had  not  witne»■^.■d  any  assault.  The  enclosed  note  has 
reached  me  from  Lowder,  and  he  has  addressed  a  letter 
which  appeared  {vide  enclosed)  in  the  local  papers  of 
yesterday. 

If  Mr  House's  allegations  have  no  better  foundation 
than  those  on  which  he  ha»  founded  this  story  of  the 
assault,  then  indeed  his  statements  may  be  said  to  rest 
on  no  foundation  whatever.  .  .  .* 

All  ^-our  friends  here  are  anxious  for  your  return- 
Mr  Lowder's  letter  in  effect  confirms  Consul  Robertson's 
narrative. 

These  charges  formed  part  of  a  settled  attack  upon 
the  British  Minister,  which  bc^an  as  far  back  as  1S74, 
and  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Some  echoes  of  it  still 
hang  about  shady  comers.  It  originated  in  his  opposition 
to  the  views  expressed,  on  their  return  from  Europe  in 
1873,  by  the  Iwakura  Mission,  whose  schemes  and 
methods  he  deemed  both  immature  and  premature.  Sir 
Harry's  opposition  has  proved  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
Japan,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  all  her  subsequent 
hiiitory.  The  object  of  the  attack  was  essentially  political : 
it  was  hoped  that  by  free  use  of  the  weapon  of  personal 
slander  he  might  be  driven  from  Japan,  to  be  followed  by 
some  ordinary  diplomatist  ignorant  of  the  Far  East,  whom 
— to  quote  the  language  of  a  Japanese  Cabinet  Minister 
— the  Imperial  Government  could  '  twist  round  their 
fingers.'  ^  There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  the  slanders 
were  mainly  sham  slanders,  no  more  credited  by  their 
authors  and  propagators  tlian  by  Uie  foreign  communities 
in  Japan  or  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt,  howc\'er,  thai  Sir  Harry  Parkcs' 
detractors  derived  support  from  the  factious  opposition 
uniformly  offered  by  the  American   Minister  to  whate\'er 
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pro]X>sals  emanated  from  the  British  Legation.  Mr 
Bingham's  conduct  was  not  admired  by  his  Go^-cmmcnt ; 
he  was  iii^tnicied  to  act  as  far  as  possible  in  concert  with 
his  colleagues,  but  he  appears  to  have  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  such  orders.  The  one  thought  that  dominated 
the  American  Legation  wm  a  dread  lest  the  Tree  and 
cnliRhtcncd  citizens  of  '  the  greatest  Republic  the  world 
had  ever  known,"  etc..  should  not  get  their  full  share  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  with  which  a  westernizing  Japanese 
Government  was  stocking  the  waters.  Mr  Bingham  pro- 
fessed much  virtuous  indignation  at  the  number  of  English* 
men  who  were  received  into  Japanese  employ,  and  ascribed 
it  all  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  Bntisli  Legation.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  scrupulou.sly 
abstained  from  recommending  Englishmen  for  employ- 
ment by  the  Japanese  Government:  but,  to  show  how  his 
actions  were  intentionally  perverted,  the  simple  act  of 
helping  the  Mikado  to  procure  Euro()ean  furniture,  for 
the  palace  he  was  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  brought  on  Sir  Harry  a  ridiculous  charge 
of 'private  dealing'!  It  is  satisfactor>-  to  know  that  the 
childish  jealousy  of  Mr  Bingham  and  the  American 
communities  in  Japan  was  repudiated  by  his  official 
superiors  at  \Va.*hington  at  least  as  early  as  1874.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  prejudice  against  British 
subjecbi  and  the  British  Minister  arose  out  of  some 
scathing  comments  upon  American  teachers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Government,  conLiined  in  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  the /cipan  Mail  in  1873.  These 
;trtlclcs,  however,  were  not  written  by  a  British  subject, 
but — as  is  clear  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  articles 
themselves- — by  some  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic.  An 
extract  or  two  will  give  some  notion  of  the  sort  of 
adventurers  who  in  the  early  seventies  too  often  palmed 
themselves  off  upon  the  Japanese  as  educators  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  West : — 

It  is  unalloyed  truth  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
'  Professors  *   in  the  schools   of  Tokci   [a  synonym  of 
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Tokio]  were  graduates  of  the  drj'-goods  counter,  the 
forecastle,  the   camp,   and    tlic   shambles,  or   belonged 
to  that  vast  array  of  unclaiisified  humanity  that  floats 
like  waifs  in  cvcr>'  sea-port.     Coming  directly   from 
the  bar-room,  the  brothel,  the  gambling    saloon,   or 
the  resort  of  boon  companions,  they  brought  the  graces, 
the  language,  and  the  manners  of  these  places  into  Che 
schoolroom.  .   .  .  The  only  known   instance  in  which 
Japanese  pride  revolted  .  .  .  was  after  a  report  had 
been  circulated  that  one  of  the  professors  was  a  butchcr 
by  trade.  .  .  .' 
From  such  sources,  cleav-ers  would  be  more  formid- 
able tlian  clavcrs ;  and  Sir   Harry  might   reasonably  bid 
V    his  fleshly  opponents  stick  to  their  blocks. 

Perhaps  as  conclusive  an  answer  as  any  to  these  gross 
inventions  or  pcr^-crsions  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  Parkcs'  own  Government  and  that  of  tlie  Govem- 
Rient  to  which  he  was  accredited.  When  he  left  Japan 
in  iS/g  and  again  in  1S83  the  Japanese  Government 
showed  every  mark  of  honour  to  ihe  Minister  who  \» 
alleged  to  have  insulted,  threatened,  robbed,  and  cheated 
them.  On  the  latter  occasion,  as  will  be  wen  later,  he 
was  spcciall)'  tliankcd  (as  he  had  previously  been  in 
1  87 1)  for  his  services  to  Japan  by  the  Mikado  in  person, 
who  regretted  that  the  rules  of  the  Knglish  service  pre- 
vented Sir  Harry  from  accepting  the  Grand  Cordon  of 
the  Rising  Sun.*  and  in  lieu  thereof  presented  the  depart- 
ing Minister  with  a  pair  of  bronzes  which  had  been  in 
His  Majesty's  own  possession — according  to  Japanese 
ideas  an  honour  of  the  most  exalted  kirKL  Lastly  in 
iSSi  the  Queen  bestowed  upon  Sir  Harr>'  F*arkes,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
St  Michael  and  St  George,  the  only  occasion,  it  is  believed, 
on   which  that  much-coveted  distinction   has  been  con- 

'  Sec  Ktfrrii  e/  Htr  .Vaftityi  Stiriitrui  ^  £miaujr  aii,i  Z^v/mk, 
CoDinncial,  No.  16  (1874)  pt.  I  (Japu.  bf  Ike  lue  Ur  R.  G.  WAnOM). 
p.  loS. 

*  r.  34J.  Even  ih«  £ci>cnb  mbo  htd  p<M  ilown  Ibe  SiUDnia  tntiutccUoa 
lutd  Doi  iiMa  oRin'eil  lUt  decoialion. 
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ferrcd  upon  any  representative  of  the  Crown  for  service  in 
the  Far  East. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  the  Japanese  Government 
being  informed  of  the  death  of  Sir  Harry  I^arkes  they 
sent  a  long  telegram  of  condolence  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, of  vvhicii  the  closing  sentence,  given  below  (p.  352), 
suffices  to  prove  their  sincerity. 

It  has  been  all<^ed  in  some  quarters  that  the  British 
Government  or  its  Minister  or  both  had  delayed  and 
obstructed  the  revision  of  the  Treaties  of  1858.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  charge.  'I'lie  letter  of  Lord 
Granville'  {\it)\  January  1873),  who  then  held  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  shortl)-  after 
the  Iwakura  Mission  had  left  England,  shows  the  im- 
possibility of  discussing  the  question  with  the  Envoys, 
and  declares  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Bnti»}) 
Government  would  view  the  establishment  of  such  a 
settled  state  of  order  and  justice  as  would  allow  of  the 
abolition  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  Naturally,  it  was 
upon  Japan  that  the  duty  devolved  of  moving  in  the 
matter  of  revision,  but  the  Government  had  their  hands 
too  full  of  difficult  business,  internal  and  external,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  or  to  draw  up  definite  pro- 
posals until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventies.-  That 
much  more  tlian  a  mere  importation  of  lq»al  machinery, 
codes,  and  judges  was  necessary  was  admitted  by  most 
intelligent  Japanese,  In  an  able  article  on  the  subject  of 
extra  -  territoriality  which  appeared  in  the  Nichi-  jVkAi 
Sfiim&un  {Daily  News)  of  the  26th  October  1874— then 
edited  by  Fukuchi,  who  had  been  a  high  official  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Chairman  of  the  Tokio  Municipal 
Council — the  writer  almost  seems  to  have  had  Lord 
Granville's  despatch  before  him.  I  quote  freely,  because 
the  article  not  only  shows  the  hoUowness  of  the  charge  of 

'  Ste  above,  [x  175. 

:  In  their  drcaUt  of  1878  on  Treaty  rcvltlon  ttie  J*|i«iieM  Uovernmeai 
ihcDUclvc*  admit  that  lincc  the  rciurii  of  Ihc  Iwxkura  Mlmioti  'ririous 
occurtcncn  iffccling  lalli  tlic  damciiic  md  foreign  alfnin  of  ihe  Empii* 
hid  induced  the  GoveinmcRt  (of  Japan)  further  to  defer  rcviuon.' 
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delay  laid  against  British  diplomacy,  bul  i»  of  great 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  revision 
gcneraliy  : — 

...  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  prejudiced  in  fax'our 
of  foreigners,  let  us  place  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
Foreign  Ministers  of  State,  and  we  shall  certainly  refuse 
to  call  upon  our  countrymen  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Asiatic  countries  ;  and  the  duties  of  a  Government 
towards  its  people  would  certainly  not  permit  of  it 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  duties.  In  no 
Asiatic  country  are  there  satisfactory  laws,  nor  a  com- 
plete system  of  jurisprudence,  to  which  life  or  property 
could  be  entrusted-  For  example  suppose  that  our 
own  Govcmmcni  were  to  enter  into  Treaties  with  China. 
Korea,  Annam,  and  Ava,  and  were  to  agree  to  place 
our  people  under  the  jun^diction  of  those  countries, 
could  it  be  said  to  have  discharged  its  duties  ?  It  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  Treaties  bet%vecn  Europe  and 
Asiatic  countries. 

Well,  then,  is  there  no  arrangement  by  which  the 
divided  jurisdiction  Treaties  can  be  abolished  ?  There  is. 
But  that  plan  docs  not  consist  in  overreaching  foreign 
Governments  by  temporary  artifices,  and  so  obtaining 
the  abolition  of  the  Treaties.  It  consists  in  enabling 
foreign  Governments  to  entrust  their  nationals  to  our 
country's  lavffs  with  ]ierfect  freedom  from  anxiety. 
How  arc  they  to  be  reassured  as  to  this  matter  "i  By 
the  compilation  of  a  satisfactory  code  of  laws  ;  by  the 
institution  of  courts  which  shall  not  be  influenced  by 
the  power  of  the  Government ;  by  the  appointment  of 
experienced  legal  oflicers,  and  the  association  along  »-iih 
them  of  juries  ;  and  offering  to  foreigners  practical  ^y 
proof  that  their  decisions  are  impartial.  ^H 

...  Of  late   frequent  reforms  have  been  made  in  ^^ 
the  judicial    system,   and    the   earnest   desire   of  the 
Government    is   that   our   laws  shall  not   difTer  from 
those  which  arc  common  to  all  countries.     But  laws 
must   be  established  on  the  basis  of  the  customs  and 
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old   precedents  of  the  coutilry  for  which  they  are  in-      1881 
tended,  and   it  would   be  impossible  to  transplant  the     '^^■Hi 
law   of  another   countr)'  and    apply  it    to   our   own. 
Greece    adopted     a     selection    fnjm    the    French    and 
German  laws  as  its  national  code  ;  which  looks  verj- 
beautiful   on  paper  but  is  said  to  be  unmanageable  in 
ptiictice,  because  it  !»  at  variance  with  Greek  customs 
and  precedents.     Let  us,  praj',  go  on  gradually  and 
gently,  ...  As  for  the  notions  of  those  who,  utterly 
disregarding  our  want  of  legal   officers    and  counsel, 
and  leaving  out  of  view  the  differences  of  custom   and 
precedent,  propose  to  adopt   nil  of  a  sudden  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Code  NapoMon  just  as  it  is,  and,  with  that 
as  a  Japanese  national  system  of  law  woulii  propose 
to  abolish   extra-territorial   jurisdiction,  we    can    only 
regard  them  as  the  ideas  of  beardless  schoolboy;^ 
In  a  still   more  elaborate  article  in  the  same  news* 
paper  in   February   1876,  wherein   ample  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  extra-territorialily  is  displayed,  the  whole 
question   is  again  exhaustively   discussed,  and   like  con- 
clusions   with    those    of   the    former    article    even    more 
emphatically    expressed-     Similar    views    are    not   unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  the  native  press  of  later  years,  and  it 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  how  it  came  about  that 
it  was  not  until  February  i88t  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were    made   aware   of   the  Japanese   proposals    in 
a    complete    fonn.      In  July    of   the   same    year   Lord 
Granville    addressed     a     letter    to     Mori    Arinori,    then 
Japanese  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  situation 
is  concisely  set  forth  : — 

M,  Ic  Ministre, — I    have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  E»ri Own 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the    12th  instant  referring '^^'j'^*^*" 
me  to  your  previous  letter  of  the  25th  March,  relative  Atinnri 
to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Treaties  between  Great  J"')'  '3 
Britain    and    Japan,   and    ex|>ressing    the    hope    that 
substantial  progress  may  shortly  be  made  in  Uie  con- 
sideration   of   the    subject,    as    delay,  you   observe,  is 
calculated  to   affect    injuriously  the    fiscal    and  other 
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iSHi  interests  of  Japan,  as  well  as  her  foreign  commercial 
'Et.  54        relations. 

While  I  fully  reciprocate  your  feeling  as  to  the 
destrabjlity  of  proceeding  with  thi:it  negotiation  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  can  assure  you  that  the  efforts 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  sedulously 
directed  towards  that  end,  I  think  that  1  <ihoutd  correct 
that  impression,  which  may  be  derived  from  your  letters 
under  acknowledgment,  that  any  delay,  if  such  has 
occurred,  is  to  be  attributed  in  any  degree  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

The  receipt  of  the  proposals  of  your  Government 
formed,  as  you  arc  aware,  the  necessary  initiatory  step 
in  this  n<%otiation,  and  those  proposaU.  which  were 
invited  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  middle  of 
1S79,  remained  incomplete  until  I  received  on  the 
28th  February  last  a  Table  of  Conventions,  whicli 
forms  a  most  important  annexe  to  the  draft  Treaty 
of  Friendship.  It  was  obviously  incumbent  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  exchange  views  with  the 
European  Treaty  Powers  who  had  received  the  same 
proposals,  and  I  may  add  that  the  cliaracter  of  the 
changes  which  your  Government  desires  to  introduce 
into  the  existing  Trcaticit,  and  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  revision  provided  for  by  the  22nd  Article 
of  the  British  Treaty  with  Japan,  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  difficulty  of  speedily  arriving  at  a  common 
ground  of  agreement. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  new  system  of  jurisdiction  to 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  British  subjects  in  Japan 
sliould  in  future  be  amenable,  and  which  forms  almost 
the  sole  subject  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Friendship,  1 
may  point  out  that  the  questions  raised  by  your 
Government  arc  of  too  wide  and  important  a  nature  lo 
admit  of  being  treated  without  previous  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  laws  of  Japan  and  the  constitution 
and  legal  procedure  of  the  Japanese  Courts, 

On  these  subjects  Her  Majesty's  Go%-emment  arc 
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Still  only  imperfectly  infonncd,  and  they  have  no 
means  of  judging  how  far  the  laws  which  arc  believed 
to  be  under  revision  and  the  practice  of  the  Courts, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  regulated  b)-  any  positive 
rules  of  procedure,  have  been  brought  into  conformit)' 
with  the  principles  received  by  western  nations. 

I'or  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  need  not  now 
detail,  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  thc>-  cannot 
accept  the  two  draft  Treaties  proposed  by  your  Govern- 
ment as  a  suitable  basis  of  negotiation.  But  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  those  subjects  which  affect  the  fiscal  interests 
of  Japan,  and  which  equally  concern  the  commercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country,  admit  of 
being  more  easily  dealt  with.  1  trust,  therefore,  that 
if  these  questions  be  treated  on  both  side^,  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocal  concession,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactor)'  understanding  respecting  them. 

With  this  view  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  this  country  on  points  connected  with 
the  tariff  and  other  commercial  matters,  and  1  shortly 
expect  to  be  able  to  instruct  Her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive at  Tokio  to  propose  to  your  Government  to  enter 
on  joint  preliminary  negotiations  with  all  the  foreign 
representatives  at  that  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  essential  amend- 
ments in  the  existing  Treaties  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  desirable.  This  agreement,  after  being 
accepted  by  all  the  Kuropcan  Treaty  Powers,  should 
scn-c  as  the  basis  of  revised  Treaties  which  might  then 
be  separately  concluded  by  the  various  coiitracling 
Poirers  at  the  place  and  in  the  form  which  they  may 
severally  consider  most  convenient 

T  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  plan  of  proceed- 
ing is  concurred  in  by  the  various  European  Treaty 
Powers,  and  as  it  has  been  prompted  by  the  most 
friendly  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  your  Govern- 
ment. I  trust  it  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  latter,  and 
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i88z  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  mutually  beneficent 

^"^^  54        settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  clear  that  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  the  British  Minister  was  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  delay  that  had  occurred  in  the  revision  of 
the  Treaties.  Nor  was  it  in  truth  the  fault  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  whose  only  error  was  the  very 
pardonable  one  of  not  having  understood  from  the  first 
what  a  number  of  great  and  difficult  issues  were  involved 
in  so  large  and  thorny  a  question. 
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*  We  are  not  the  equals  of  foreigners  in  the  mcclianical 
arts:  let  us  learn  their  drill  and  tactics  and  we  ^hall  be 
able  to  turn  the  tables  upon  them,"  the  opponents  oi  joi 
are  represented  by  the  author  of  the  Dream  of  GcHJi  as 
narvely  exclaiming  in  i8S4.  Very  likely  the  argument 
was  nothing  more  than  a  feint  to  turn  the  flank  of  a 
hostile  faction,  and  joi  no  doubt  meant  jealousy  of  the 
Shogun  rather  than  mere  hatred  of  the  foreigner.  But 
the  cry  for  Treaty  revision  which  arose  upon  the  return  of 
the  Iwakura  Mission  in  1873  was  met  by  the  Govxrn- 
ment  with  a  similar  reasoning,  if  with  more  reality  of 
purpose.  '  Let  us  first  import  western  systems  of  law  and 
procedure,'  it  was  ui^cd,  'and  the  stranger  within  our 
gates  must  submit  to  our  administration  of  them.'  The 
parallel  is  not  altogether  exact — -joi  was  merely  a  cloak 
for  a  quite  different  sentiment.  Treaty  revision  ha<t  come 
to  extend  itself,  in  mathematical  lanfi^uagc,  to  its  limit — 
abrogation.  'Ilie  method  was  a  mistaken  one,  resulting 
from  three  fundamental  misconceptions.  Of  these  the 
first  was  an  altogether  exiiggcratcd  notion  of  the  import- 
ance of  cxtra-tcrritoriality  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view.' 

■  Much  cf  B-bat  fullowr*  fa  butd  npon,  or  is  in  lubfUniiil  accotdnnec 
\i:-v.,  Tanmit  noto,  ilrnrts.  and  mcmoiaciila  reliting  lo  reviijiMi  found  lunong 
~.j  Many  I'»ik<ii*  t*t|icn. 
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Of  the  2389  foreigners  (exclusive  of  Chinese)  resident  in 
Japan,  even  in  1887,  only  a  very  few  were  in  the  least 
likely  in  practice  to  be  withdrawn  from  Japanese  juris- 
diction, and  that  in  effect  only  just  so  far  as  Japanese 
\xws  were  inadequate  or  indeed  non-existent.  As 
plaintiffs  not  one  could  be  withdrawn  from  that  juris- 
diction, for  the  consular  jurisdictions  arc  exercisable  in 
respect  of  defendant  foreigners  only.  To  some  thirtj- 
or  forty  millions  of  Japanese  thus  exiguous  amount  of  half- 
exemption,  accorded  to  a  few  aliens  residing  in  three  or 
four  open  ports,  could  scarcely  be  matter  of  material 
conccfn — aliens  who  might  not  wander  a  foot  beyond 
a  strictly-guarded  frontier,  drawn  a(  a  few  miles  from 
their  port,  save  under  a  rigid  passport  system  which 
forbade,  and  still  in  1893  forbids,  even  a  verbal  contract 
of  purchase  or  sale  being  made  beyond  the  boundary. 
Neither  in  China  nor  anywhere  else,  in  modem  times,  has 
so  severe  a  system  of  isolation  ever  been  enforced  against 
forngncrs. 

The  second  misconception  is  that  extra^territoriality 
ptr  M  is  a  derogation  from  national  sovereignty.  Throi^h- 
out  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  different  degrees  of  extra- 
territoriality were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
Jews  were  more  or  less  under  th<Hr  own  jurisdiction,*  tbc 
clergy  were  almost  wholly  independent  of  territorial  laws, 
the  Kanse  towns  had  their  privileges.  Exemptions  of 
a  similar  kir>d  still  exist,  even  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  American  Slates  are  more  or  less  extra-territorial  in 
their  sj'stem  of  law  and  administration,  and  in  Old  Japan 
the  tozama  daimiatts  enjoyed  in  practice  complete  Home 
Rule.  There  was  no  surprise  on  the  one  side  nor  con- 
cession on  the  other  when  extra- territoriality  wa^  e»tab> 
lisfaed  by  the  Treaties  of  1858.  The  extra-territorial 
system  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  merely  to  supplement 

'  In  ibe  *um  that  grew  nu  of  the  611  of  tW  Rooun  EmpiiF  (be  Jewi 
c»jorc<l  lutooomf  in  aocndMioe  wiili  tbe  Get OHn  priadplc.  IIiM  the  t>«  (o  be 
ipplioil  dqicfiJetl  nM  on  th«  laad  \m.  on  the  lutiofmliljr,  u  tiow  In  lln;  Vjm 
Europtuii  aic  juil|^  Ijy  Ibrir  CoDsub  acconlilig  (o  U)c  I>k  d  llicii  ic*|<e(lin 
IUiImu. — \VKLt.MAii::F.K,  HtUtrj  pf  tirti  and  Jiid»k,  pxl  cd.  p.  197. 
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the  deficiencies  of  Japanese  law,  which  did  not  in  truth 
exist  at  all.  There  was  the  Tokugawa  system,  there 
were  some  three  hundred  daimiate  systems,  but  there  was 
in  fact  no  Japanese  law  at  all,  no  law  of  the  Kmpire. 
The  Japanese  Commissioners,  as  Lord  Elgin's  account 
abundantly  proves,  knew  quite  well  what  they  were  about ; 
they  '  were  exceedingly  particular,  and  did  not  admit  new 
articles  or  even  verbal  changes  [from  the  American  Treaty] 
without  the  fullest  discussion,  and  an  anxious  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  and  probable  effect  of  such  alterations.  I 
was  much  struck,'  adds  Lord  Elfjin, '  by  the  business-like 
manner  in  which  they  [the  Japanese  CommissionersJ  did 
chcir  work,  making  very  shrewd  observations,  and  putting 
very  pertinent  questions,  but  by  no  means  in  a  captious  or 
unwilling  spirit'  In  truth,  in  Japan,  as  in  China  and 
Turkey,  it  was  rather  out  of  contempt — or  perhaps  in- 
difference— that  the  foreigner  was  denied  the  benefits  of 
the  territorial  taws,  of  which  he  was  not  deemed  a  proper 
object. 

The  most  unfortunate  misconception  of  all  was — to 
use  Mr  Masujima's  language — that  Japan  "could  buy 
and  import  civilisation  and  foreign  in.'*titutioiis  like  any 
other  commodity,  and  use  them  with  the  same  case  and 
benefit  as  do  the  nations  where  they  are  indigenous.' ' 
Mr  Masujima.  indeed,  is  opposed  to  codification  as  prac- 
tised in  Japan,  which  is  no  codification  of  existing  laws 
(as  the  French  code  mainly  was),  but  '  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  laws  in  its  entirety  by  direct  importa- 
tion from  foreign  countries,'  the  provisions  of  which  are 
'quite  foreign  to  the  whole  form  in  which  the  Japanese 
mind  is  moulded,' and  involve  the  'complete  subversion 
of  the  basis  of  Japanese  society.' 

Almost  identical  opinions  arc  expressed  by  Yoshida 
Kiyonari.  sometime  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington,  in 
a  pamphlet  on  T/u  Proposed  Natimtal  Aisembly  in  Jiif*aN, 
published  in   1883 — a  copy  whereof,  with  pencil  indica- 

I  S«c  bit  p>|N.>r  is  Uie  Tmmo^iimi  if  tit  AtiaUt  Soeitty  tf  /af^a,  vol. 
niii.     The  whole  e*M]r  It  wdl  wonh  i^«iliii|^ 
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lions  by  Sir  Harry  I'arkes,  now  lies  before  mc.  TTm 
motto  of  the  pamphlet  is  Nalura  nou  o/tratur 
solium,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  the  British 
Minister's  own  device  in  relation  to  the  evolution  of  New 
Japan.  The  author's  object  was  to  show  that  Japan  was 
very  far  from  being  fit  for  Parliamentary  institutions. 

'  When  her  people,"  he  writes,  '  show  tliai  thej-  have 
gone  to  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge  by  manifesting 
even  the  slightest  evidence  of  originality  of  Uiought  and 
investigation  in  the  wide  5eld  of  literature,  there  will  be 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  spirit  is  abroad  which  leads  to 
political  advanecmenL  Until  then,  and  so  long  as  Japan 
continues  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  literary* 
performance,  there  is  a  fair  argument  by  analogy  that  her 
political  condition  is  not  much  further  advanced.'^ 

The  foregoing  explanation  will  be  found  to  justify 
the  attitude  whicli,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  the  British 
Minister  felt  himself  compelled  to  assume  towards  the 
revision  proposals  announced  at  the  Conference  of  1882^ 
The  history  of  the  question  up  to  that  time  must  now 
briefly  stated. 

When  the  Japanese  Government  mooted  the  subject' 
of  revision  in  1878 — for  the  first  time  since  the  return 
of  the  Iwakura  His.sion  in  1875 — they  appear  them- 
selves to  have  entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  the  consular  juri^iictions,  for  though  their 
circular  to  their  reprcsent-ttives  abroad  st-itcs  the  desire  of 
Japan  to  'enlcr  inlo  3  more  complete  enjoyment  of  its 
sovereign  rights,'  tlie  especial  aim  is  declared  to  be  merely 
a  modification  of  the  tarifl*. 

'  Japui  csn  nuw  (1S93)  bout  of  hiiioriiiu,  archaeolo^iti,  aad  puUicbtt 
■tio  wouki  du  haoc>ur  10  any  <x>uiilrj.  There  ue  Jn|MMtc  men  of  Kkaee 
whotc  woril  ii  aalhotiiailn.  B«i  m  lileintme  ixufioil;  w  <allcd,  la  tmag^na- 
lh«  liiemnrc,  Kcv  Jipui  hat  )-ct  10  thow  hei  («wcra.  To  Ulettuute  t4 
Uiu  kind,  trnfenwiaiely,  ttic  bmxuaip  at  Jkpwi  docs  boI  tcadUy  leml  iistlf. 
oviiiKi  in  bif  e  iMasatc.  I»  iti  ligidljr  tinpctio«iil  font— il  it  antipoiiain  to 
suck  txnfiiiaffn  u  Gi««k  and  Ilcbteir.  Ste  Mr  DEVIKC^  •nrj  valnUv  sad 
intiruciivc  paper  on  iho  Mucltns  [ilttniure  of  Ja|<an  ia  the  A'tftrt  af  lit 
ffinlk  JHUmaitaHal  Vtunt^  Cangrtu,  ilto  an  cviictnely  tntcieoitf  P*P** 
<m  tl>e  JapoBtsc  and  Korean  lanKDago  undied  compmitrdy.  by  Mr  harmn 
SaJfttnuU^tkit  R^f^  AtiatkSacitlf,ytX.-a.f\.  y 
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At  this  juncture  the  natural  course  of  e\cnts  was^ 
intemtpted  by  the  action  of  the  United  States.  American 
diplomacy  in  the  Kast  has  always  been  a  thing  j«/^r»rm. 
and  nc\'er  more  so  than  in  1878,  when  it  achieved  a 
treaty '  A  Vinsu  of  the  Treat)'  I'oweis,  which  is  a  diplomatic 
curiosit)-.  Almost  ever>-  clause  takes  away  what  it  con- 
cedes, and  the  whole  winds  up  with  a  provision  that  no 
part  of  tlic  Treaty  is  to  come  into  force.  In  fact  the 
Japanese  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  Uaratarian  banquet ; 
each  tempting  dish  as  it  was  set  before  them  was  with- 
drawn, and  finally  the  cloth  was  removed  with  a  promise  ' 
that  dinner  should  be  forthcoming — some  day.  The  feast 
has  not  yet  been  provided,  and  the  whole  crop  of  this 
diplomatic  effort  has  been  a  ridicule  from  which  Japan 
herself  has  not  altogether  escaped.'  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  tvcgotiations  for  revision  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  autumn  of  1880  the  draft  of  a  new 
Treaty,  of  which  the  Ja^n  Herald  managed  to  obtain  a 
copy,  was  submitted  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  the 
Powers  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  together  with  certain 
memoranda  attached  thereto.  One  of  these  memor- 
anda was  intended  to  explain  the  proposals,  and  reads 
like  a  pedantic  lecture  addressed  by  a  peevish  profe«or 
to  a  class  of  naught>-  students,  rather  than  a  ^tate  paper. 
The  other  dealt  with  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  as 
far  as  it  is  intelligible  demanded  full  recognition  of  the 
amplest  rights  of  Sovereignty  to  be  exercised  at  once 
upon  the  completion  of  certain  specified  codes  of  law  and 
procedure,  to  which  the  sanction  or  consent  of  the  Treaty 
Powers  was  not  stated  to  be  necessary  ;  in  the  meanwhile, 
as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour,  to  be  exercised  only 
in   matters  of  police,  in  respect  of  partnerships  between 

I  The  niilicaiion*  were  nchaiiged  Sili  Apill  1S79.  TTic  xtwrtivt  Tititjr 
<A  CouBl  Fc  d'OMbnl  mndc  xiine  yon  previoiuly,  but  promptly  dlMtaw«il 
hy  lib  GonfBmeni.  necdf  mnely  lo  be  mentioned. 

»  The  tiory  rum  lb»l  lh«  diwbling  cbum  u-»te  inittted  ax  ihe  le^M  cf 
tbe  Jopuicic  Government  iticir,  ofraKI  il  ll>c  Imi  muiDtiir  of  ihrowiaf  open 
the  cousuy  to  Anetkans  bcbre  the  profile  wen  ptepaied  lo  meei  Yankee 
cvaipetititiu  ujion  wnielhing  ltl;c  e(|aal  msn.     The  uory,  if  not  true.  i>  U 
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Japanese  and  foreigners,  and  in  relation  to  Customs  and 
some  other  regulations.  No  1^'slative  or  adminUtrativ« 
authority,  cither  to  support  Japanese  laws  or  rq^tations, 
or  replace  th«m  by  others  of  equivalent  force,  n'as  to 
remuin  in  consular  hands.  In  return  for  concessions  of 
this  kind  nothing  whatever  was  oflTcrcd,  the  Treaty  limits 
•vKK  not  enlarge]  and  no  removal  was  propo«ed  of  tl 
restriction  that  pfc\'cnts  a  foreigner  making  a  commc 
mercantile  contract  in  any  place  distant  twenty-five  miles 
frotn  a  Treaty  port.  As  Mr  Chamberlain  sa>'s  in  his^ 
'  amuang  T/tings  Japantst,  it  was  an  aggravated  case  of — j 

ihc  fault  of  ihc  Duicfa — 
That  or  giving  too  little  atid  asking  too  much. 

The  Treaty  Powers — America  excepted — as  politely  as 
possible  refused  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
these  proposab,  and  the  weary  work  of  negotiation  again 
began.  Some  time  was  lost  in  determining  the  question 
whether  the  revision  should  take  place,  piecemeal,  as  it 
were,  at  the  various  European  courts,  or  in  Japan — finally 
it  was  settled  that  it  should  be  conducted  at  Tokio,  the 
only  place,  one  woulil  have  though!  it  must  have  been 
plain  from  the  beginning,  where  by  any  possibility  it 
could  be  carried  through. 

A  Preliminary  Conference  accordingly  was  opened  in 
Tokio  on  the  25th  January  1882,  a  short  time  before  the 
British  Mini.iter'.s  return  to  Japan,  and  sat  until  the  27th 
July  of  the  same  year.  The  President  or  Chairman  was 
Inouyi  Kaoru,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  supported 
by  Shioda  Sabur6,  an  asjiistant  Vice-Minister  for  I'oreign 
Affairs,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  an  excellent  Knglish 
scholar.  h\\  the  Treaty  Powers  were  represented,  including 
the  United  States,  whose  Minister,  however,  did  not  take 
any  p,irt  in  the  proceedings  until  the  26th  March.  On 
the  proposal  of  the  President  the  Austro- Hungarian  Treaty 
of  1 869  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiations,  and 
the  subjects  of  discu.ssion  were  arranged  in  groups,  relating 
to    Jurisdiction,   Tariff,   Commerce   and    Navigation,   and 
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Duration.  At  first  everything  went  smoothly  enough.  iSSs 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  discussion  during  several  meetings  '^^'  *■* 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  objection  was  entertained  to 
the  extra-territorial  system,  and  that  all  the  Government 
desired  was  that  the  system  .'•hould  be  made  more  efficient 
by  improvements  which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  had 
long  previously  been  part  and  parcel  of  British  consular 
jurisdiction  in  Japan.  But  at  the  sitting  of  Uic  t.st  June 
a  totally  new  turn  was  given  to  the  negotiations  by  the 
President's  unlooked-for  production  of  an  altogether  novel 
scheme  of  jurisdiction  under  which  cxtra-tcrritoriality 
wholly  disappeared.  The  President's  proposals  were  at 
once  and  without  discussion  received  with  applause  b>- 
the  American  Minister — who  perhaps  was  not  an  entire 
stranger  to  iheir  redaction  ^  and  most  of  the  other 
Ministers  nodded  approval,  although  they  preferred  to 
leave  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  to  their  respective 
Governments.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  not  content  to  play 
so  effaced  a  part : — the  less  so  since  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  only  recently  declared  that  even  the  much  less 
revolutionary  proposals  of  1880  raised  issues  too  important 
to  be  decided  upon  without  the  most  careful  previous 
examination  of  the  laws  of  Japan  then  (and  still  in  1893) 
under  revision,  the  constitution  of  Japanese  courts,  and 
the  character  of  their  proceilure:  His  observations  were 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum,  the  principal 
portions  of  whicJi,  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  proposed 
scliemc,  may  be  thus  summarizcd 

Premising  that  the  President  might  rest  assured  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  British  Government  in  any  efforts 
that  might  be  made  to  bring  the  laws  of  Japan  into  such 
a  condition  as  to  allow  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
consular  jurisdictions,  the  British  Minister  pointed  out 
that  the  new  Penal  Code  had  only  been  one  year  in 
operation,  and  that  neither  civil  nor  commercial  codes 
were  yet  in  existence.'     As  late  as  the  close  of  1S79  an 

'   Nil   cnmpIcK   i]r»triii  of  law,  procc<lui«>,    and   rrKulxtioiu   bu   been 
promulgued  nji  10  the  ficueni  Time  (October  1S93). 
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able  Japaiief>e  publicist  declared  that  the  law-t  did  not  duly 
protect  the  lives,  libt-itics,  and  propcrtj'  of  the  Japanese 
th«m$e1vcs,  and  required  very  considerable  refonn  before 
they  could  be  generally  approved  by  the  Japanese  people. 

The  principal  features  of  ihe  President's  scheme  were 
that  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  iive  years  fnDm  the 
date  of  ratification  of  the  new  Treaties  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction  should  be  entirely  abandoned,  except  in  respect 
of  certain  capital  offences  and  in  relation  to  matters  oT 
personal  status.  On  the  acceptance  of  this  comprehensive 
proposal  all  the  conditions  and  conce^'^ions  of  the  scheme 
were  dependent.  During  the  '  transition  period '  of  five 
years  the  territorial  (Japanese)  courts,  to  be  composed  in 
part  of  foreign  judges,  were  to  exercise  criminal  juris- 
diction over  foreigners  in  all  cases  of  'contraventions' 
xvhcrcver  committed,  and  in  all  cases  of '  delicts  '  committed 
beyond  the  existing  Treaty  limits  (which  would  involve 
the  power  of  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  five  years  in  any 
Japanese  gaol),  and  were  in  addition  to  enforce  all  police 
or  administrative  regulations  both  within  and  without  those 
limits.  In  civil  matters  not  arising  between  foreigners  of 
the  same  nationality  full  jurisdiction  was  likewise  to  be 
exercised,  Thus  the  transitional  jurisdiction,  exercisable 
M.  once,  would  be  almost  as  complete  as  that  whid) 
would  be  acquired  upon  the  total  abolition  of  extra- 
territoriality. 

What  was  ofTcred  in  return  for  the  acceptance  of 
this  transitional  jurisdiction  was  some  enlargement  of 
foreign  rights  of  residence  and  land  tenure  within  the 
Treaty  ports  and  cities,  with  permission  to  foreigners  to 
travel  for  tratle  or  other  purposes,  but  not  to  reside  or 
hold  land  in  the  interior. 

There  was  to  be  no  probationarj-  period  :  the  abolition 
of  the  extra-territorial  system  was  to  be  unconditional 
at  the  end  of  five  yeATi,  irrespective  of  what  might  be  the 
result  of  an  experiment  under  which  foreign  and  native 
judges'  wholly  unacquainted  with  each  other's  languages 

I  See  M>  Mnu-inu's  inmrk*,  cilnl  abort,  Ji.  jij. 
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and  modes  of  thought,  and  having  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  laws  they  would  be  required  to  administer,  were 
to  work  together  in  the  organization  of  a  system  subversive 
of  all  previous  native  practice  and  entirely  alien  to  native 
tradition  and  experience.' 

A  better,  plan  would  have  been  to  follow  the  indica- 
tions of  the  senior  legal  adviser  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, who,  speaking  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  had 
recently  observed  at  a  European  Conference  that  *  as  japan 
removes  one  hy  one  the  causes  which  produced  exlra- 
tcrritorialit)'  in  her  dominions,  so  should  tlic  Foreign 
Powers  withdraw'  their  consular  jurisdictions. 

The  President  had  proposed  tliat  the  foreign  jmlges 
should  act  not  only  in  mixed  cases  but  also  in  purely 
native  cases  of  importance,  '  whereby  not  only  would  tlie 
new  laws  be  more  effectively  administered,  but  .  ,  .  they 
(the  foreign  judges)  would  serve  as  examples  upon  which 
the  native  judges  might  model  their  judicial  conduct.' 
Concurring  in  this  suggestion,  Sir  Harry  asked  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted  at  once  in  the  di-tposal  of  existing 
mixed  cases  in  which  Japanese  were  defendants — a  plan 
which  would  afford  a  aipital  opportitnity  of  showing  the 
Treaty  Powers  how  the  propi>>c<l  system  would  eventually 
work,  and  so  inspire  a  confidence  that  could  be  belter 
founded  on  accomplished  facts  than  upon  good  intentions. 

'  Mr  Kiikwood,  n  tncmbcl  of  ihc  Jafun  Bni,  anil  now.  It  It  beKev«(l,  one 
of  the  kgal  advioen  of  ihe  Mikado'n  Govcniineni,  wrote  (o  Sic  ILuiy  con- 
ccmios  the  compeicnce  at  the  Japaocic  murtt  and  jadgei  in  the  following 
tcnnti — 

'  I  do  bM  tay  thil  the  aclual  oif^nixitioa  of  Ills  eonfti  is  tad,  but  I  ilo  tay 

j._i  J..  •_«- „  .  '"Af  iniMTRpcicnl  »nd  without  itiulilicaii^nii,  that  la 

Vcikolikina  (Supreme,  Apprail,  and  Flnt  Initance) 
thcic  ll  not  ■  rin{>le  Intcfptcter  of  any  piclcniioni  lu  conipelcnc7,  tlul  the 
judni  hATc  no  ido)  of  the  reUlive  ponlion  of  bench  and  bat.  uid  ttuil  the 
oquipmcnt  of  the  Couiu  ii  luch  as  to  itndei  the  proper  conduct  of  a  suit  by 
COudmI  olmoit  an  inipOBibilily.' 

My  own  \Kvtn  ynu>'  eipnimc:  of  JipannE  trilitinilt  wu,  I  confm, 
tomenhil  tlilEcirnl,  tliotigh  oitmliy  •lii^'iml.  TtiR  judgek  Kcmcd  lo  me  alilr, 
painibiking,  ami  impailixl,  Tiiil  iippcitrcd  lo  have  no  body  of  )>w  upon  which 
to  found  theii  dcttuont  at  cu'dc  Ibdr  pioccdute.  The  mclhod  of  canjinc 
}ad(!nicali  into  ULMUlion  amounted  to  >  pbin  denial  of  jiulice.  while  with 
»cflicely  an  exotplion  J*pana«  evidence  wm  wholly  unlniitworlhjr  and  mbjcct 
lo  DO  (oit  of  conuol  whatever. 
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^■'■5*  resident  in  Japan  and  tcn-clcvcnths  of  the  shipping 
frequtntiiii»  the  ports  were  Englisli  ami  American  was 
then  adverted  to  as  a  reason  for  English  being  accepted  as 
the  official  language,  and  for  English  s>'Stefns  of  law  being 
alone  considered  in  the  preparation  of  the  code^  Various 
ob\'ious  difficulties  that  would  ha\-c  to  be  overcome  in 
relation  to  interpretations,  the  creation  of  a  bar  and  other 
incidental  but  highly  important  machincr)',  were  then 
considered,  and  Sir  Harrj-  closed  his  remarks  hy  :i  geneiBl 
suggestion  of  the  advisability  of  a  gradual  replacement  of 
the  present  by  any  new  system,  in  accordance  with  the 
prt^ress  to  be  made  by  the  reformed  courts  in  dealirtg 
with  the  novel  and  complex  questions  that  would  engage 
their  attention. 

On  the  tarifT  question  no  fundamental  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed  at  the  Conference.  The  President 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  raising  the  tariff  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  the  stock  of  specie 
in  the  country,  which  through  the  forced  paper  issues  had 
almost  disappeared  from  circulation.  His  proposals 
practically  raised  on  the  average  what  had  become  in 
effect  a  general  ad  valorem  tariff  of  about  7  per  cent  to 
about  10  percent  But  nothing  need  be  said  here  on 
the  long  disciis-tion  that  took  place,  for  no  change  has 
been  made,  and  the  tariff  of  1 S66  still  holds  good,  while 
Japanese  paper  has  risen  to  par  and  the  necessity,  though 
perhaps  not  the  desire,  for  a  protectionist  or  semi-pro- 
tectionist policy  has  disappeared.' 

Mr.  Kirkwood's  criticism  •  goes  far  to  explain  Sir 
Harry's  distrust  of  the  wide  scheme  propounded  by  the 
Presidenl,  but  the  following  observation:^  of  the  foremost 
Japanese  journalist  of  the  time,  Mr  Fukuchi  cd*  the  NicAi- 
Nichi  S/iim^un,  as  well  as  the  remarks  previously  cited  of 
Messrs  Ma^ujima  and  Yoshtda,  lend  even  stronger  support 

*  A  akeich  of  Hie  ptopat  ot  lb*  Fortign  TnOs  of  JajHti  «itl  bt  bnoi  In 
(he  Appendix  |D). 

*  S«c  note  on  p«eoeding  page^ 
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to  the  British  Minister's  arguments.  Mr  Fukuchi  had 
written  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  :-— 

Let  us   now   give   an  example  of  what  may  befall  3 
native  of  Japan  under  the  existing  laws.     Suppose  that 
a  gentleman  arouses  the  suspicion  of  the  police.     Thc>' 
can  enter,  or  if  necessary,  break  into  his  house  at  dead 
of  night,  without  notice  or  warrant.     Although  in  dis- 
guise   they    may   arrest    him,    rummage    through    his 
hpapers,  and   thrust  him   into  prison,  where  he  may  be 
kept   for   weeks   and    months   undergoing   preliminary 
examination.'      He  may  be  charged  with  all  sorts  of 
offences,  refused  bail,  deprived  of  every  trace  of  freedom. 
Sent  to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  doors  may  be  cloited  and 
the   public   excluded.       He   will    not    be   allowed   the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and   unle!«  very  clever  and  well 
versed  in  law  cannot  hope  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
meshes  of  the  net  which  surrounds  him  .  .  .  though 
perfectly  innocent  .  ,  .  Law  books  cannot  be  used  in 
prisons,  and  he  cannot  therefore  refer  to  them  for  Iiis 
defence.     There  is  no  jury — his  guilt  or  innocence  lies 
in  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  judge  who  presides, 
...  if  acquitted,  he  may  be  tried  for  the  same  offence 
over  and  over  again. 
To  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  British  Minister 
it  is  clear  that  no  answer  was  po.ssib!c  in  the  early  eighties, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  1893,     In  July  the  Confer- 
ence came  to  an  end.      From  time  to  time  the  question  of 
revision  has  since  been  taken  up,  but  without  permanent 
result.     In  1887  a  Treaty  was  on  the  brink  of  being  coo- 
dudcd,  but  it  fell  through  ;  and  what  the  dominant  party 
in  Japan  now  seems  to  demand  is  that  the  existing  Treaties 
should   be  torn  up  and  Japan  given  cartt-blamhe  in   the 
preparation  of  new  ones. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  importance  of  extra- 
territoriality,  as  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  is  not 
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1883  great.  It  may  indeefl  be  asserted  tliat  it  is  extremely 
^Xr.  S4  slight,  unless  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  That  Sir 
Hariy  Parkcs  had  no  objection  to  very  considerable 
modi  licit  ion  3  of  the  extra-territorial  principle  his  Tre.ity 
witU  Korea  amply  proves.  He  fully  admitted,  as  the 
British  Foreign  Ofllce  has  always  admitted,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Consular  jurisdiction  must  come  sooner 
or  later.  But  foreigners  are  difTcrently  situated  from 
the  Japanese ;  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests 
of  British  subjects  in  Japan  arc  enormous ;  and  to  bring 
these  under  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  having  neither 
tradition  nor  experience  to  guide  them  is  a  vcr>'  serious 
thing.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  that 
western  civilization  is  not  so  much  the  product  of  legal 
systems  as  of  a  body  of  knowledge  and  tradition  slo;vly 
growing  from  century  to  century.  Laws  resume  and 
maintain  but  do  not  create  a  civilization.  Hence  the 
importation  of  codes  and  legal  machinery  is  no  great 
thing  to  boast  of,  and  of  itself  giTCS  no  strong  claim  to 
civilized  rank.  Even  this  step,  however,  has  only  been 
partially  Liken  by  Japan  ;  what  she  has  in  effect  demanded 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  tliat  the  jurisdictions  should  be 
abolished  upon  the  strength  of  her  good  intentions  : — as  if 
in  a  country  with  scarcely  a  score  of  years  of  its  new 
tradition  behind  it  the  actions  of  the  next  ten  years  could 
be  guaranteed.  Nor  must  the  effect  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion making  for  what  may  become  3  democracy  of  the 
South  American  type  be  left  out  of  consideration.  No 
widely-based  and  informed  public  opinion  is  possible  in  a 
country  where  it  takes  years  to  Icam  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing ;  nor  arc  ominous  signs  wanting  of  a 
recrudescence  of  the  j5i  sentiment  in  a  form  and  under 
conditions  very  diflicuit  to  control. 

In  fine,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Iwakura  Mission  to  the 
present  day.  Japanese  diplomacy  has  been  at  fault  in  the 
matter  of  revision.  Yet  the  thing  is  essentially  simple 
enough,  though  some  of  the  incidents  may  offer  difficulty. 
Wliat  tlie  Mikado  succeeded  to  in  t  S<>9  was  the  heritage 
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of  the  Bakufu,  to  which  in  1871  was  added  that  of  the 
kan.  Under  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  as  the  elaborate 
researches  of  the  late  Dr  Simmons  and  Prof.  Wigraorc 
liavc  abundantly  shown,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
Imperial  domains,  as  Mr  Ma'^ujima  has  explained,  systems 
of  law  and  administration  had  been  evolved  fairly  satis- 
factory if  within  someu'hat  narrow  limits.  So  far  as  the 
lower  nation  of  some  thirty-eight  millions  of  Japanese  was 
concerned,  these  systems  might  quite  easily  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  one  adapted  to  modern  needs.  Some 
attempts  indeed  were  made  in  this  direction  in  the  later 
sixties  aiid  early  seventies,  but  the  new  ideas  brought 
home  by  the  Iwakura  Mission,  whose  work  in  this  respect 
proved  most  injurious  to  Japan,  arrested  the  process  and 
the  notion  began  to  prevail  that  a  short  and  rapid  way  to 
'sovereignty'  lay  in  the  wholesale  importation  of  foreign 
codes.  As  to  the  upper  nation  of  some  two  millions  of 
the  samurai  order,  who  much  more  than  the  peasantry 
suffered  under  the  verj-  polity  which  made  the  former 
supreme  in  the  State,  new  creations  were  more  necessary, 
but  the  principles  of  western  liberty  and  progress  might 
still  have  been  applied  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the 
national  feeling  upon  a  foundation  of  existing  forms. 

However,  the  civilization  of  the  west,  pure  and  simple, 
was  preferred,  hut  no  attempt  was  made  to  understand  its 
secret.  The  plan  adopted  was  the  simple  one  of  stretching 
the  whole  Japanese  people  upon  a  Procrustean  bed  of 
imported  foreign  law,  in  order  to  obtain  over  a  few 
cooped -up  foreigners  that  half-juri-sdiction  which  the 
deficiencies  of  Japan  had  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
reserve  by  Treaties.  Such  a  poHcj',  directly  opposed  to 
western  principles,  tends  to  accentuate  the  division  of  the 
people  into  the  two  nations  already  mentioned,  and  to  delay 
the  foundation,  with  the  aid  of  publicity  and  sufficient 
freedom  of  comment,  of  a  system  of  law  and  administration 
corresponding  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  all  classes  of 
the  population.  As  the  people  grew  more  civilized  so 
would  the  laws,  and  with  this  growth  the  need  of  extra- 
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territoriality  would  disappear.  Sudi  would  have  been 
probably  the  quicker  method,  but  another  has  been  chosen, 
and  the  principles  of  western  civilizAtion  arc  still  tossed 
from  faction  to  faction,  scarcely  half  understood  by  any 
political  party. 

The  question  of  revision  has  tlius  become  a  nightmare 
of  such  dimensions  that  it  prevents  the  intellect  of  Japan 
from  applying  itself  with  sufTident  freedom  to  the  con- 
sideration of  national  questions  of  much  greater  intrinsic 
importance.  More  than  once  Count  Okuma  has  advised 
his  countrymen  to  this  effect — his  reward  has  been  to  have 
his  leg  blown  off.  Probably  most  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
day  recognize  the  mistake  that  has  been  made,  and  would 
be  glad  to  follow  Mr  Masujima's  indications ;  but  Count 
Okuma's  misfortune  docs  not  encour^e  them  to  act  on 
their  convictions.  The  rough  and  apparently  ready  method 
of  foreign  codes,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  defini- 
tively adopted,  and,  despite  its  dangers,  must  be  made  the 
best  of.  With  such  a  method  some  such  scheme  as  the 
following  seems  alone  feasible,  and  may  be  preferable  to 
keeping  the  question  of  revision  open  as  a  constant  source 
of  irritation  between  Japan  and  the  West,  and  especially 
England.  The  risk  of  the  method  to  the  Japanese  them- 
selves is  no  doubt  considerable, — they  must  bear  it ;  to 
foreigners  the  direct  risk,  at  all  events,  is  much  smaller. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  jurisdiction — criminal,  civil, 
commercial,  and  administrative  —  in  respect  of  which 
separate  codes  would  have  to  be  redacted  and  accepted. 
The  differences,  still  wide  and  deep,  and  probably  likely 
to  remain  so  for  some  generations  to  come,'  tliat  exist 
between  Japanese  and  foreigners,  should  be  recogniwid  in 
the  preparation  of  these  codes.  So  far,  they  appear  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  ignored,  and  exceptional  pro- 
visions inserted  which  could  be  abandoned  as  time  went 
on  and  their  necessity  disappeared.  The  personal  status 
of  foreigners  and  matters  incident  thereto  should  not  be 
dealt  with  by  the  codes  at  alt.     There  docs  not  seem  to 

'  Sec  M[  Lcrcidio  Hnm's  rcniaikii,  anlt,  p.  14,  doIc, 
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be  any  reason  why  the  codes  should  be  accompanied  by 
official  translation.^  it  would  suffice — ultimately  at  least — 
if  they  were  transliterated  into  Roman,  the  language  u»cd 
being  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  possible,  not  high-class 
Kan-ga^  and  glossaries  might  be  prepared  of  terms  not 
likely  to  be  found  in  ordinary  dictionaries.  Apart  from 
its  scripts  Japanese  ts  not  a  particulariy  difficult  language, 
far  easier  for  instance  than  Russian,  and  foreigners  can 
scarcely  claim  privileges  in  respect  of  it  of  a  kind  not 
in  any  Kuropcan  country.     Hut  it  would  be  an 

ftnJDstice  to  require  a  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the 
confused  and  difficult  scripts  now  in  vogue  in  Japan. 

Ninetccn-twentieths  of  the  disputes  that  arise  between 
Japanese  and  foreigners  relate  to  commercial  transactions, 
the  foreign  parties  to  which  arc  chiefly  English  or  Ameri- 
cans, On  this  ground,  and  on  other  grounds  even  more 
important,  Uie  commercial  codes  should  be  based  mainly 

[on  English  and  American  mercantile  law  and  custom  with 
simple  English  procedure.  The  judges  of  the  commercial 
tribunals  should  always  be  assisted  by  assessors,  chosen 

'  from  a  list  elected  by  the  mercantile  communities,  native 
^nd  foreign.  There  would  be  an  appeal,  as  of  right, 
rbencver  the  Court  and  the  assessors  (or  their  majority) 

f-difTered,  to  the  Commercial  Chamber  of  the  Supreme 
siut  at  Tokio.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  is  not  so  easy 
deal  with.  As  regards  foreigners,  it  must  probably, 
for  some  time  to  come,  be  of  an  exceptional  character. 
Perhaps  most  difficulties  would   be  met  by  entrusting  to 

'  the  Superior  Courts  alone  criminal  juri^^diction  in  cases 
where  the  accused  was  a  foreigner.     In  all  such  cases 

'  SoLicely  I  dause  in  the  coil«i  it  inldtigible  to  one  Jaianoc  is  o 
thousinil.  'Ilicra  ara  hundttdB  oF  wmtdi  aod  phnuca  in  cunmiun  claww 
equaHjr  uniatotUKiblc  in  nil  but  a  rvry  few  lecbnically  nlucii«il  juiitia.  The 
propoMl  to  OM  Rumaji  (KiiniHn  chnracla)  Ie  unacceplahle  il  proeitl  even  to 
OricntnIlMi — hat  it  will  not  nln-jyi  be  to.  Tlic  nlicrnalivc  u  ihai  Japan 
should  in  letters  lemiun  in  Sinesian  bonclage  while  enrninchiicd  in  mallen 
tocul  and  pi>litic*l.  A  Iocciiice  bccumn  ninpljr  ridicaluux  u  b  mechuu'im 
br  CMDinunicating  Ihcughl  when  tbouunda  of  iti  wonlt  are  utiriljr  uaintrlli- 
gible  u  tpoken,  and  can  only  be  undcniacxl  whvii  wiilicn  in  <inc  or  ullicr  of 
die  NvettI  (brmt  of  t)i«  pretty  but  piictlctlly  incin!a)[leu  lUt^ramt  IcnuwD  m 
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there  should  be  a  jury  composed  either  wholl)-  or  mainly 
of  foreigners,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  nationality 
as  the  accused.  Administrative  jurisdiction  up  to  a  certain 
di^rec  of  punishment  might  be  left  to  the  native  tribunals, 
with  the  proviso  that  their  judgments  should  be  motived, 
and  in  writing,  and  subject  to  proper  appeal.  In  the  case 
of  offences  above  that  degree,  the  accused  should  have  the 
option  of  being  tried  by  a  Criminal  Court  empowered  to 
try  foreigners.  Perhaps  at  first,  in  all  administrative  cases;, 
cither  a  consular  officer  or  two  foreign  assessors  fof  any 
nationalily)  ought  to  sit  with  the  native  authority  and  be 
entitled  to  give  his  or  their  opinion  ;  if  diflcring  from  that 
of  the  judge,  a  case  should  be  -lubmitted,  signed  by  all,  to 
the  nearest  Criminal  Court.  What  difficulties,  linguistic 
and  ministerial,  some  such  scheme  would  present,  would 
not  be  insuperable.  Under  it  there  would  be  no  need  for 
any  foreign  judges  whatever.  A  foreign  bench  involves 
as  much  sacrifice  as  gain  of  native  jurisdiction,  for  it 
would  subject  native  defendants  as  well  as  native  plaintiffs 
to  the  operation  of  foreign  methods  and  habits  of  thought 
The  cost,  too,  would  be  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  benefit — tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for 
the  convenience  of  a  few  dozens  or  scores  of  foreign 
defendants. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantees  ofTered  by  the  scheme 
sketched  above  there  arc  others  of  a  much  more  important 
character  which  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable  condi- 
tions precedent  of  the  surrender  of  the  consular  jurisdic- 
tions, and  which  would,  it  is  believed,  better  ensure  the  just 
administration  of  the  codes  than  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  a  changing  body  of  foreign  judges.  They  need, 
however,  only  be  mentioned  here,  viz.: — irremovability 
of  judicial  officers  of  all  grades  ;  motived  judgments  (when 
a  Court  is  composed  of  several  judges  each  judge  should 
give  his  judgment  separately  in  case  of  dissent,  as  in  Anglo- 
American  procedure);  full  publicity  of  all  Court  proceed- 
ings, and  like  liberty  of  report  and  comment  in  the  press 
or  otherwise  with  that  prevailing  in  England  and  America. 
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Lastly,  in  her  own  interest  Japan  would  do  well  to  aj^ly 
as  Tar  as  passible  such  a  complete  system  of  law  and 
administration  to  her  own  people  for  a  limited  number  of 
ycant  (which  need  not  be  great),  before  seeking  to  apply  it 
to  her  foreign  population,  the  majority  of  whom  might, 
after  such  trial,  be  as  convinced  as  a  small  minority  now 
appear  to  be  that  under  it,  whate\-cr  might  be  the  discom- 
fort resulting  to  the  Japanese  themselves  from  a  system  of 
foreign  codes,  the  persons  and  property  of  foreigners  in 
Japan  would  be  as  safe  as  under  consular  jurisdiction. 

No  system,  however,  can  work  well  under  the  exist- 
ing press  laws.  These  laws  must  disappear.  Uicy  are 
incompatible  with  a  representative  system,  and  are  besides 
absolutely  futile.  Their  disappearance  cannot  but  be 
hastened  by  Japan's  taking  upon  herself  the  protection  of 
foreign  residents  in  their  rights  and  liberties.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  police  administration,  which  is  the  worst 
feature  of  the  present  system,  and  would  be  a  matter  of 
daily  experience  to  the  foreigner,  requires  a  thorough 
reorganization.  The  principal  police  officers  throughout 
the  countr>*  must  be  men  of  a  much  higher  intelligence 
and  ampler  exiwrience  than  is  now  the  case  before 
they  can  be  entrusted  with  jurisdiction  of  any  kind  over 
foreigners. 

Finally,  Japan  has  steadily  set  her  face  westwards, 
there  is  no  chance  of  her  falling  back  into  despotic  Oriental 
ways,  and,  at  the  worst,  only  those  foreigners  who  arc 
foolish  enough  to  take  part  in  her  political  squabbles 
neetl  fear,  under  some  such  scheme  as  the  one  sketched 
above,  any  ill-treatment  at  the  bands  of  Japanese  author- 
ities. 
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i8Si  The  course  of  the  Conference  on  Treaty  revision  that 
■*^- 54  took  place  in  1882  and  its  results  have  already  been 
described,  and  some  account  has  been  given  of  Korean 
and  Loochooan  affairs  in  that  and  the  followhig  year. 
Both  years  were  on  the  whole  disastrous  for  Japan,  where 
the  prospect  of  war  witli  China  and  of  Korean  imbroglios 
kept  the  Government  and  the  people  in  a  slate  of  continual 
disquiet.  The  pcndenc>'  of  Treaty  revision  and  the  un- 
looked  for  propositions  of  the  Japanese  Government  added 
to  the  difficulty-  of  the  situation,  and  caused  a  partial 
renewal  of  the  Jot  feeling  that  found  expression  in  a 
proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
authors  of  the  wholesale  massacre  of  I'rcnch  sailors 
perpetrated  at  Sakai  in  tS68,'  and  in  scurrilous  and 
abusive  articles  in  the  press.  To  crown  all,  commerce 
was  in  an  almost  desperate  condition  owing  to  the  con- 
stant depreciation  of  kinsatsu  or  inconvertible  paper- 
money,  of  which  enormous  issues  had  been  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  reorganisation 
of  the  State  upon  a  western  model,  the  conversion  of  the 
han  into  ken,  and  the  subdual  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion. 
A   lively   picture   of  Legation   lifc^   and   of  a   »l)ort 

t  See  Kbove,  p.  81. 

'  The  eotlial  BiitUh   Legntion   residence  wm  Tflicnji  in   V«Io,  fiilly 
dnonbed  in  Sii  K.  Atcock's  clauic  wciik,  T^t  yeari  in  lit  CafiiaJ  of  Ihi 
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summer  holiday  spent  at  Hakon^  is  given  in  Miss 
Parkcs'  letters  of  this  period  to  her  aunt  Miss  Plumcr, 
some  extracts  from  which  may  well  find  a  place  here : — 
A  new  question  of  jurisdiction  ha.<i  come  up  in  Treaty 
■revision,  and  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  whole  thing.  Papa  cannot 
finally  leave  his  post  even  for  one  day.  He  tells  us  a 
good  deal  about  his  work  as  it  progresses,  and  I  like  so 
much  to  feel  that  he  does  not  shut  us  out  of  his  work- 
ing interests,  indeed  it  helps  mc  to  understand  the 
position  of  Japan  just  now,  and  gt\'es  me  a  little  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  people,  which  is  extremely 
interesting.     Here  I  was  stopped  as  a  visitor  came  in, 

a  Mrs ^1  a  nice  Knglish  person  who  is  married  to  a 

Japanese.  .  .  .  She  is  vcr>'  quiet  and  ladylike,  b 
very  devoted  to  her  husband,  brings  up  her  little  girls 
beautifully,  and  works  a  good  deal  among  the  Japanese 
ladies,  really  teaching  them  to  help  themselves  and 
drawing  them  out,  and  especially  impressing  upon  them 
the  dificrencc  betu-ccn  the  state  of  their  women  and 
ours. 

As  I  write,  the  fire  bell  near  to  us  is  beginning  to 
toll,  which  means  loss  and  destitution  to  some  ixmm" 
creatures,  it  sounds  so  solemn  ringing  out  into  the 
quiet  ni^ht,  almost  like  a  dcath-kncll. 

We  expect  a  visit  from  a  Japanese  Princess.  .  .  . 

7)vn»r.  Duchtoji  in  Akftbait  j  (Veda)  vai  neit  nwd  u  a  Legition,  iind 
nflcrwxrdi  an  UDComro<liblc  bamck-ljke  bul4it%  at  TnkuMWi.  Sutae- 
ijucDtly  a  daimia'i  muiuoD,  Toki  no  Vashiki,  was  nllotttd  to  the  Bnliih 
Mtnitln.  Siluate  (in  a  hi^  Muff  il  conuoandcd  a  lirie  rie«  of  ihtr  Bay  of 
Ycdo.  fat  fxaux  tiiiii'  aflci  Sii  Hnnjr'i  airuil  in  Japan  ihc  Lt^tktfi  ISuilttlngt 
Dccuplnl  the  (lie  of  ihc  prcicnt  Gcand  Hotel  x\  Y»liuhainx,  l>ui  tic  himMlf 
lived  ncil  door.  A(ierwnitt»  a  Legation  Mix  ciccied  on  ilic  BluS,  whence 
n  tplendjd  new  eon  be  enjoyed  o««t  the  Gulf  of  Vedo  to  the  dixtant  hills 
of  KaniM  and  NoliagiTi)r«iiM,  and  owt  the  wide  aoduliitinE  pkin  that 
turtcbe  from  the  ihorn  of  tbe  ^\  10  the  bwe  of  Fuji  and  Ojrania.  the 
Shlnaoo  and  NiVku  tu^n,  and  the  iaolaled  mountain  man  ofdoublc-pfakal 
Tiukubmj.  Of  (lie  |iir*rnl  Legation  la  Koji-macbi  a  i;n|ihle  tccounl  will 
be  found  in  Mim  Bird'*  VuhtMm  Traiki  in  Jaf*tt.  Tbe  I.^ailon  eteccod 
hy  tbe  Ja|ianeK  Gorcmnicni  in  Sir  Rnberfnid  Alcock't  time  vu  burnt, 
Ivforc  it  was  <omF>1e(ed,  b;  ioNadiMici  in  186}.  (Tb«  aboiv  infoimation 
bai  beta  kindlj  fnmiihed  ty  Mi  Afton.) 
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Wc  had  a  large  tennis  party,  about  forty,  who  did  not 
stop  playing  until  seven.  ...  A  young  Korean  man 
lunched  with  us.  .  .  .  Papa  holds  forth  in  his  usual 
Sunday  evening  way  about  politics. 
Tokio  Just  come  in  from  a  long  dreary  dinner  party  in 

JuDc  1 5  honour  of  one  of  the  Japanese  I'rinccs  who  is  leaving 
for  Russia  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Tsar,  J 
I'he  Prince  himself  gave  a  large  entertainment  last 
night :  there  was  a  long  dinner  first,  and  then  dancing 
a(terM-ards,  a  most  heavy  ponderous  affair,  as  are  all 
Japanese  parties.  ...  I  hope  very  much  the  Conference 
will  break  up  early  in  July,  and  then  wc  should  get 
away  to  Hakonii,  which  uill  be  a  delightful  change  for 
him  (papa),  if  he  will  only  allow  it  to  be  a  holiday,  and, 
not  take  a  lot  of  work  up  with  him. 
July  9  Close  hcax-y  day,  vciy  unpleasant  and  trying.     Papa 

to  outward  appc:irancc  quite  bright  and  gay,  but  1  can 
see  he  is  tired  and  weary,  and  he  will  enjoy  walks  and 
climbs  among  the  hills  (Hakond). 

Just  now,  as  1  took  up  my  pen  to  write,  a  horriblo! 
quaking  and  shaking  sensation  began,  and  I  knew  at 
once  it  was  an  earthquake  -  -  .  This  evening  we  dined 
with  an  old  ex-daimio,  DatiJ ;  there  were  but  few  pco]jlc, 
all   Japanese  except    ourselves  and  Mr   Satow — two 
little  Japanese  ladies  were  there,  wives  of  the  JapancseJ 
Ministers   to    Rome    and    St    Petersburg,   both    spc^el 
French   veiy  nicely.      It    is   strange   how   much    the 
Japanese  dislike  returning  here  after  having    filled 
good  position   in   any   country  in    Europe — ihcj'  find^ 
Tokio    very    dull,   the)*    say,  and    I   don't    wonder. 
Yesterday  afternoon  wc  were  much  interested  in  hear- 
ing an  examination  at  Mrs   Hepburn's  sister's  school. 
They  have  a  large  number  of  Japanese  girls  of  all 
ages,  and  the  perfect  way  they  repeated  all  they  were 
examined   in  would   have  put  many  English  girls  to 
shame.       One  little  girl  repeated   Longfellow's  poem 
■  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers '  so  well.  .  .  .  The 
only  difiicully  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  g^rl 
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afterwards  ;  of  course  they  arc  quite  unfitted  to  return  to      iSSa 
their  own  homes  and    lives,  and    thc>-  cannot  all   be    ■*^"  '* 
teacher*. 

Papa  went  off  directly  after  breakfast  to  the  last 
Conference,  which  was  followed  by  a  large  luncheon. 
1  am  more  than  thankful  that  this  wretched  Treaty 
work  is  over,  at  !e;ist  for  a  time,  though  when  it  will  be 
definitely  .'settled  i.t  quite  another  thing.  Indeed  papa 
says  he  docs  not  sec  the  least  chance  of  it  for  years  to 
come,  and  that  it  certainly  won't  be  in  hi.i  time.  It  is 
hard,  after  he  has  toiled  at  it  sa  But  the  Japanese 
cannot  work  steadily,  they  are  perfect  will-o'-thc- wisps, 
first  here  then  there. 

.  .  .  Our  little  mountain  home  at  Hakonc,  where  wc  Hikonj 
arrived  about  eight  o'clock  tliis  morning.  So  delicious  ■*"8-  * 
here,  and  a  real  treat  just  to  sit  in  the  verandah  and 
look  at  the  beautiful  view  we  have  from  the  window. 
The  lake  i.s  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  ,  .  .  All 
around  arc  beautiful  green  hills,  and  behiiid  them  rises 
old  Fuji,  looking  so  grand  with  his  snow  cap.  The 
house — a  Japanese  one — is  very  pretty. 

Even  here  he  will  work  and  fidget  about :  he  cannot  luhonf 
take  things  quietly.  I  do  so  long  for  him  to  be  able  to  ■*'■«-  '4 
rest,  but  that  is  not  bis  nature,  and  here,  if  he  is  not 
ru.shing  up  and  down  hills,  he  is  working.  He  does 
not  understand  rowing  about  in  a  boat  for  the  sake  of 
enjoyment,  or  sitting  and  looking  at  the  view ;  you 
know  he  never  did,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  will.         / 

I  must  go  back  a  little  and  tell  you  how  very  gay  xokio 
we  were  on  Friday, — the  Mikado's  birthday.  At  nine  ^o^-S 
o'clock  wc  all  went  to  the  review,  pjipa  looking  very 
smart  in  his  uniform,  stars,  and  riband.  Wc  had  a  good 
view  of  the  Mikado  from  the  carriage ;  he  received  all 
the  Ministers  first  in  a  little  tent,  and  then  mounted 
and  rode  round  the  parade  ground,  followed  by  his 
suite  and  such  of  the  Ministers  as  liked  to  ride.  Papa 
mounted  one  of  the  orderlies'  horses.  Then  of  course 
the  troops  inarched  past  the  Mikado  and  saluted,  and 
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as  he  left  tlie  ground  the  National  Hymn  was  played. 

We  all  teturned  home,  but  poor  papa  had  to  go  to  a 

luncheon  given  by  the  Mikado  in  Japanese  style,  all 

the  food   prepared   and   arranged  in  little  boxes,  which 

each   Minister  was  allowed  to   bring  away  with  him. 

Mr  Chamberlain  came  to  lunch  with  us,  and  we  went  in 

the  afterntjon  to  sec  a  No — a  kind  of  lyrical  semi-operatic 

performance,  ,  .  .  Afterwards  there  was  a  ball,  at  which 

there  were  some  500  guests,  and  it  was  very  successful. 

Sir    Harry  had    always   taken  a  great    interest    in 

Korean   affairs   (see   chap.  Nxxii.)  and   not   unfrequently 

was  posted  up  in  them  by  his  former  colleague  at  Tokio, 

the  then  German  Minister  at  Peking: — 

I  ought  to  have  answered  long  ago  your  two  letters, 
but  plenty  of  work  and  in  the  last  instance  the  latest 
events  in  Korea  prevented  me  from  doing  so,  as  I 
wished  to  be  able  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  impression 
which  they — the  victory  of  the  reactionary  party  at  Soul 
— had  produced  here.  When  I  was  in  Korea  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  Treaty,  />.  from  21st  June  to  snd  July, 
there  was  certainly  no  sign  which  an  observer,  placed, 
it  is  true,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  political  centre, 
could  have  remarked,  Everything  went  on  swim- 
mingly and  with  less  difficulty  than  I  had  ever  before 
encountered  in  my  negotiations  with  Chinese  or 
Japane-se ;  the  population  was  polite  and  quiet,  and 
evidently  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  Chinese  influence 
seemed  to  carry  everything  before  it.  The  events  of 
23rd  July  have  changed  all  this,  but  I  need  not  refer  to 
details  as  most  of  what  we  know  has  come  to  us  vi& 
Tokio.  I  incline  only  to  the  belief  that  the  first  attack 
on  the  royal  palace  was  not  a  successful  one,  as  the 
Ministers  did  find  time  to  write  and  ask  for  the  armed 
inter\-cntion  of  China,  alluding  to  tlic  attack  on  the 
Japanese  Legation,  and  saying  that  the  rebels  would 
most  likely  not  stop  there:  After  this  the  murder  of 
the  Queen  '  and  of  the  Ministers  must  have  taken  place, 

'  She  wu  not  really  mnrtlarcd,  •««  p.  906l 
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and  the  supreme  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
former  regent  Upon  the  Chinese  Government  these 
events  have  produced  a  profound  impression,  and 
they  seem  to  have  maiJe  up  their  mind  to  send  an 
armed  expedition  to  Korea  to  replace  the  King  on  the 
throne.  Orders  to  this  effect  have  been  sent  already 
to  Tien-tsin  and  Nanking,  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  these  events  were  to  hasten  the  rctuni  of  LJ  Hung- 
Chang  to  office; 

I  have  an  impression  as  if  the  new  Government  in 
Korea  would  try  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement  witJi 
the  Japanese,  and  as  if  the  whole  movement  had  been 
directed  principally  af^ainst  the  Chinese  influence,  and 
the  foreigners  which  had  been  introduced  into  Korea  by 
it  As  far  as  nature  and  climate  go  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jenchuan  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  charming 
comers  1  have  ever  met  with  in  the  world  ;  it  reminds 
one  veiy  much  of  Japan,  only  the  v^etation  is  le«E 
luxuriant  and  bears  a  more  northern  character ;  the 
climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  temperature  being 
certainly  eight  to  ten  degrees  less  than  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year  at  Chefoa 

The  great  event  here  has  been  that  a  week  ago 
Wade  has  been  called  by  tcl^raph  to  London  'to 
communicate  personally  with  Lord  Granville ' ;  he 
intends  to  leave  Shanghai  by  tlie  mail  of  2nd  September. 
If  this  is  only  a  polite  form  of  recall,  as  some  will  have 
it,  or  if  the  Chinese  Government  have  executed  a  plan 
they  have  been  maturing  for  some  time  to  transfer  the 
n^otiations  on  the  opium  question  to  London,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  decide.  American  influence  has 
been  vcr^'  hard  at  work  to  push  the  Chinese  in  this 
direction,  less  from  any  real  interest  they  can  have  in 
the  question  th .in  from  a  love  of  mischief, — perhaps  also 
from  a  wish  to  prove  to  the  Chinese  that  others  are  as 
bad  as  themselves. 

The  news  you  gave  rrw  about  the  Treaty  revision 
has  interested  mc  \-ery  mucli.     For  my  part  I  would 
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see  no  objection  to  the  institution  of  a  kind  of  mixed 
court  for  al!  cases  in  which  Japanese  were  concerned, 
provided  the  judges  were  elected  from  a  certain  number 
of  persons  nominated  by  the  Treaty  Powers.  The 
proposal  to  submit  foreigners  to  the  Japanese  police 
jurisdiction  seems  inadmissible ;  conflicts  of  all  kinds 
and  of  great  gravity  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the 
immediate  consequences  of  such  a  concession.  In 
general  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Japanese  have  done 
nothing  which  could  entitle  them  to  the  concessions 
thc>'  demand,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
hardly  authoriiies  any  far^going  experiment  for  the 
future ;  the  fact  that  Japanese  jurisdiction  is  at  the 
present  moment  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  can  hardly  be 
given  as  a  reason  to  extend  it  over  those  who  arc  not 
subjected  to  it  for  the  present.  The  opening  of  the 
country  to  foreign  trade  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  fair  equivalent,  as  the  Japanese,  if  the  measure  is 
carried  out,  are  certain  to  reap  much  more  benefit  from 

'  it  than  the  foreigners  will  ever  do.  After  all  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  put  the 
Japanese  world  right  again  ;  with  all  their  faults  there 
is  much  more  steadiness  and  logic  in  the  Chinese  than 
in  their  high  Mightinesses  tlie  sons  of  the  land  of  the 

\  rising  sun. 

Good-b>-e  for  the  present,  my  dear  Sir  Harry;  if 
anything  interesting  with  regard  to  Korean  affairs 
should  happen  I  shall  write  again,  and  I  should  feel 
very  thankful  if  you  would  give  nic  from  time  to  time 
a  sign  that  you  had  not  entirely  forgotten  me. 
Some  extracL-*  from  Sir  Harry's  own  letters  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  then  at  Kobd,  may  follow  : — 

I  am  pegging  away  at  my  work  however,  and  am 
encouraged  by  tlie  thought  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall 
be  free.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  join 
you  by  next  Wednesday's  steamer.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  made  such  a  fair  passage  and  went 
through  Osliima  harbour.     I  watched  j'ou,  but  saw  no 
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handkerchief   waved — suddenly   I    found    that   it   was      iSS: 
4.45  and  my  train  was  at  5.      I  tumbled  on  shore,  got         ■  S^ 
a  jinriksha  with  three  men,  who  be^an  by  rolling  the 
jiiiriksha  over,  picked  myself  up  again  and  saved  the 
train. 

I  was  quite  as  grieved  to  send  as  you  will  be  to  receive  ToUo 
the  telegram  that  I  sent  oflT  this  morning,  saying  that  ^**-  *' 
I  could  not  leave  before  the  end  of  the  week — but  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  me  to  get  off.  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  if  I  coulil,  hut  pleasure  must  give  way  to 
business.  My  detention,  however,  makes  mc  all  the 
more  glad  that  you  have  gone,  and  your  letter  of 
17th  received  yesterday  delights  mc  by  showinR  that 
as  regards  weather  and  maples  yuu  went  at  the  right 
time.  There  will  be  a  small  Japanese  steamer  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  I  shall  try  to  go  by  her.  ] 
believe  she  leaves  at  daylight  on  Sunday,  so  I  ought 
to  be  with  you  on  Monday  night  1  should  be  thankful 
to  gel  away,  for  the  house  is  dull  enough,  1  »ce  nothing 
of  it  but  my  own  room,  but  my  lonely  evenings  have 
been  useful  to  mc  in  the  matter  of  work. 

Ue  Groote's  dinner  at  the  Enriokwan  came  off  on 

Saturday,  and  as  I  was  here  I  had  to  go.     }-Ie  looked 

miserable,  sandwiched  between  two  Japanese  ladies  to 

whom  he  could  not  speak,  and  SanjVi  opposite  him  was 

similarly  situated  with  [two  foreign   ladies],      hvakura 

gives  another  large  feed  of  the  kind  to-nighL 

In  the  spring  of  1S83  Sir  Marry  Parkcs  was  offered 

the    Peking    Legation,   but  at  a   salary   reduced  by    the 

sum  of  ^500,  in  deference  to  an  economical  flt  of  the 

House  of  Commons  : — 

Dear  Wilkinson,' — ^I  have  run  into  the  country  for  three  To  il.  S, 
days  for  some  needed  air.  Wc  arc  a  party  of  six —  Wilkiiwon 
Aston  and  Mrs  Aston,  Levetl,"  and  two  daughters  and  junc  7 
self.     We  shall  just  miss  the  Shanghai  mail  to-morrow,  '"83 


>  Mr  WillcEnKiii  had  left  llic  contulu  mvEcc  and  tiMome  a  mnnber  or 
the  Sbacshai  lUr. 

*  Flag  Licuienuit  10  AdnJiKl  WiUct.     lie  majricd  Mis  Mabel  PaAct. 
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To  Miu 
Pirkcs 
Lcgaiion 
Tokio 
June  as 


and  I  therefore  drop  this  hast)'  line  to  explain  why 
I  do  not  write. 

Very  soon  after  I  despatched  you  my  last  note  I 
telegraphed  to  you  '  Have  accepted  appointment'  I 
believe  on  thinking  over  it  that  the  reiluction  of  pay 
involved  no  personal  reflection,  and  is  probably  the 
consequence  of  Mr  Rylands'  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  diplomatic  CNpenditure  with  a  view  to  economy, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Government  [  am  glad  I 
took  that  view,  as  the  mail  of  20th  April,  which  arrived 
on  the  4th,  brought  me  a  very  nice  note  from  Sir  J. 
Pauncefote,  stating  that  he  had  strongly  advocated  my 
appointment.  ,  .  . 

The  Government  have  adopted  all  my  lecommenda- 
tions  in  respect  to  Treaty  revision. 
The  entirely  personal  letter  that  follows  will  not  be 
unwelcome  as  descriptive  of  some  aspects  of  the  close  of 
Sir  Hany  Parkes'  long  career  in  Japan,  and  illustrative  of 
the  lender  and  loving  nature  of  the  man.  The  Maharaja 
referred  to  was  a  Malay  potentate,  following  in  the  beaten 
tracks  of  the  globe-trotter. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  Kobii  to-day  and  so  I  have 
come  down  in  my  dressing-gown  to  have  a  chat  with 
you  before  breakfast,  for  after  then  it  would  be  hope> 
less.  .  .  .  Would  that  I  could  give  you  a  proper  birthday 
kiss  to-morrow,  my  own  one.  Twentj'-three  years  you 
will  have  been  mine — bone  of  ray  bone  and  flesh  of  my 
Hcsh — very  coqwreal  qualities,  hut  I  am  thankful  to 
say  with  your  dear  mother's  spiritual  ones  ;  but  more 
than  this,  you  have  taken  your  place  as  far  as  a 
daughter  could  by  being  a  new  fresh  little  love  to  me. 
I  ought  indeed  to  be  thankful,  and  am  so,  that  this 
delight  has  been  spared  me  already  for  nearly  four 
years.  I  know  1  inu-st  be  prepared  to  resign  it  some 
day,  and  when  that  day  really  comes  I  would  no  more 
wish  to  keep  it  than  the  poor  man  would  wish  to  cat 
his  seed  rather  than  sow  it.  But  1  will  nevertheless 
enjoy  it  while  it  lasts.     May  you  have  many,  many 
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happy  returos  of  the  day,  my  darling,  and  may  you 
spend  one  or  two  more  with  mc.  .  .  . 

I  was  vexed  that  I  sent  you  such  a  scrap  on  Satur- 
day, but  the  fact  was  I  could  scarcely  at  the  moment 
write  at  all,  1  had  come  down  to  sec  M,  BourtSc  (the 
French  Minister  from  China),  and  intended  to  do  many 
things  in  Yokohama  in  the  course  of  the  day — to  see 
the  Ewings  off  in  the  Coptic,  the  Pauls  in  the  Kash- 
gar,  to  discuss  things  with  the  Hanncns,  to  peep  into  a 
shop  or  two,  and  to  make  a  dozen  calls.  But  I  think  I 
must  have  been  touched  with  the  sun.  which  was  very 
hot  that  morning — there  was  a  great  glare  on  the 
water  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  ;  so  after  leaving 
M.  Bounce  at  nine  I  felt  that,  with  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion I  then  had,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  knock  about 
longer  in  the  sun,  so  I  just  went  to  the  Consulate, 
wrote  that  scrap  to  you,  and  took  the  first  train  to 
Tokio  ;  and  Dr  Baelz.  who  looked  in  at  noon  to  tell 
me  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Kioto  to  attend  poor 
iwakura,  will  have  given  you  my  message  that  my 
headache  had  already  passed  away.  By  keeping  quiet 
the  remainder  of  the  day  I  soon  became  quite  right 
again,  and  at  five  o'clock  I  drove  to  return  the  call  of 
the  Maharaja,  which  he  had  paid  me  the  previous  day. 
Yesterday  morning  (Sunday)  I  thought  I  had  better 
not  encounter  the  sun  .  ,  -  so  I  stayed  quietly  at 
home,  and  visited  Kussell  [M'Clatchic]  in  the  Hospital. 
But  I  had  to  entertain  the  Maharaja  in  the  evening, 
as  I  will  tell  you.  This  morning  [  am  perfectly  well 
again. 

Now  I  have  told  you  this  long  tale  of  a  tub  because 
you  require  me  to  tell  you  everything  about  m>'self ; 
but  if  I  find  that  a  stoiy  of  a  short  headache  gives  you 
the  least  trouble,  I  shall  never  let  you  know  when  I 
liavc  one  again. 

Ahgec^  is  buzzing  about  mc  telling  me  that  break- 
fast is  '  leddy,'  and  I  have  not  dressed,  so  I  must  be 
'  A  Oiiocic  '  bof.' 
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olT  and  finish  the  rest  of  the  letter  as  best  I  may. 
However,  1  have  had  my  Uttic  love  chat  and  enjoyed 
it,  and  will  now  go  back  to  dull  work  again. 

Well,  about  the  Mahamja.  When  I  called  on 
him  on  Saturday  afternoon  1  found  liim  vciy  dull — he 
had  not  been  well  for  two  days  with  a  cold  in  his 
throat  That  was  right  again,  but  he  was  bored  by 
having  only  Japanese  about  him,  and  so  1  asked  him 
to  dine  witli  me  quietly  on  Sunday  as  some  relief. 
He  accepted  most  willingly,  so  I  came  back  and  killed 
the  poor  turtle  instead  of  a  fatted  calf,  and  invited 
French,  GrcvUlc,  Longford,  and  Layard — which,  with 
the  Maharaja  and  his  two  Secretaries,  made  up  a 
round  little  party  of  eight.  .  .  .  The  Malay  Secre- 
tary did  not  come,  which  made  our  party  at  the  last 

seven  ;    too   late    to   get   a  student,  but    W and 

C came    in  afterwards.     We  sat  in  the  verandah 

after  dinner  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  the 
Maharaja  staying  till  after  eleven.  He  sent  his  own 
cook  and  butler  to  cook  some  dishes  made  of  chickens 
and  quaiU  which  they  killed  themselves  (that  is  the 
point),  and  they  made  an  excellent  curiy.  I  had  turtle 
soup,  two  entries  and  a  jelly — and  a  turkey.  He 
drinks  no  wine.  I  sighed  for  your  sweet  voice  at  the 
piano,  but  absence  will  make  it  sound  all  the  sweeter 
when  you  return.  He  will  go  to  Nikku  in  a  few  days 
and  return  again  about  the  8th.  I  therefore  arranged 
that  he  should  dine  with  me  on  Wednesday  the  Jith. 
Yon  will  l>e  back  on  the  5th — not  before,  mind — so 
this  will  give  you  time  to  order  the  dinner.  And  I 
want  you  to  give  a  reception — your  last  one — the  same 
E\-cning.  We  could  invite  &  number  of  our  Yokohama 
friends,  have  the  band  to  play  in  the  garden,  and  I  will 
provide  a  return  train,  so  that  we  may  have  a  very 
pleasant  sort  of  farewell  entertainment,  and  dismantling 
can  commence  immediately  afterwards. 

I  saw  Madame  Bourcc  on  Saturday  morning.  She 
»poke  very  cheerfully  about  Peking — said  that   they 
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had  twenty-two  ladies  there,  and  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  go  back  there  again.  Miss  Bingham  put  out  a 
feeler  about  Carrots '  when  I  called,  but  I  said  he  was 
a    sacred    animal,    and    had    to    accompany    us.  .  .  . 


iSSj 
/ET.  ss 


On  20tU  we  had  our  closing  meeting  of  the  Astatic. 
[  resigned  my  Presidentship,  and  received  all  sorts  of 
complimentary  \'alcdictions,  ...  I  hope  you  will  send 
mc  some  of  your  home  letters  to  read.  I  did  not  like 
to  open  them  to  see  what  kind  of  news  they  brought, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  remain  in  darkness.   .  .  . 

Miss  Lee,  the  daughter  of  the  great  General  I^ee  of 
the  American  Confederate  army,  passed  through  Tokio 
the  other  day  on  her  way  to  Nikko,  and  tried  to  see 
me:  She  brings  mc  a  letter,  and  is  a  lady  worth 
meeting,      I  hope  she  will  be  here  when  you  return. 

I  have  come  up  here  for  a  change  of  air  and  rest  To  w. 
before  1  cross  to  China.  I  am  much  annoyed  at  being  \^y^ 
obliged  to  do  so,  as,  with  the  r ranco-.Annam  question  juiy  jj 
on  hand  I  should  have  liked  to  join  my  new  post  with- 
out delay.  But  Dr  Baclz,  our  Legation  medical 
officer,  told  me  that  cliange  and  rest  were  indispens- 
able, and  indeed  I  felt  they  were  so,  for  owing  to  a 
touch  of  congestion  in  the  head  I  suddenly  found 
myself  unable  to  work.  I  fancy  the  attack  was  caused 
by  overwork  and  the  summer  heat.  I  had  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  connexion  with  Korea,  and  with  winding  up 
business  in  Japan,  and  the  prospect  of  increased  work 
in  China  did  not  lighten  my  mental  load.  I  now  have 
simply  to  get  away  from  Tokio,  for  as  long  as  I  am 
there  work  will  come  in,  and  people  must  be  seen  and 
business  discussed  with  the  Japanese  Government  and 
others.  Hakodate  is  such  a  hole  that  I  shall  go  on  to 
Sapporo  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  when  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  get  cool  for  a  fortnight.  But  it  is  ver>- 
dtilicult  in  these  countries  for  a  man  who  is  below  par 
to  get  any  change  or  diversion.  In  a  month  from  this 
I  hope  to  be  on  my  way  to  China.     I  shall  not  be  in 

>  MtB  Patko'  bvouitte  pony — one  of  the  luckiett  Ihnt  cm  lirod. 
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Peking  before  the  middle  of  September,  and  then  the 
summer  will  be  over,  and  1  trust  the  change  of  scene 
and  of  work  will  do  me  good.  I  am  glad  to  get  away 
from  Tokio,  which  I  believe  does  not  agree  with  me, 
it  is  too  damp  and  malarious.  I  have  some  hope  that 
the  dry  climate  of  Peking  will  be  beneficial.  .  .  . 

1  am  better,  however,  already,  and  I  hope  1  shall 
ward  off  the  attack  ;  but  it  will  serve  as  a  warning  to 
be  more  careful  in  future.  But  I  hope  I  shall  have 
strength  given  me  for  my  work.  1  am  not  over-con- 
fident, but  snflicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Minnie  is  with  me,  and  she  watches  me  with  the 

greatest  care.     She  is  a  wonderful   girl,  and  my  great 

comfort.     Mabel,  too,  is  very,  very  good.     But  I  shall 

lose  her  soon.' 

Shortly  after  his  return    to   Tokio    the   preparations 

for    departure    were    begun.      On  the  22nd  August  the 

British  Minister  was  invited  to  luncheon  at  the  palace 

with  the  Mikado.      His  Imperial  Highnes.t  Arisugawa  no 

Miya  and  all   the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  asked  to 

meet  him.     After  luncheon,  the  Mikado  addressed  the 

departing  Minister  in  the  following  terms: — 

I  sincerely  congratulate  your  Excellency  upon  your 
new  apjiointment  as  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  Court  of  China,  as  !  clearly 
discern  in  this  act  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  your 
Excellency  by  your  Sovereign.  Nevertheless  1  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  great  regret  I  feel  at  part- 
ing with  you,  on  the  occasion  of  your  present  audicncci 
You  have  resided  over  eighteen  years  in  this  country, 
and  1  rejoice  to  say  that,  during  that  period  the  friendly 
relations  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
greatly  advanced.  I  am  especially  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge that  in  the  early  years  of  Meiji  your  Excellency 
not  only  showed  great  sympathy  with  our  reform 
measures,  but  also  gave  us  many  useful  suggestions 
ri^rding  the  material  progress  and  advancement  of 
'  Rcrcrring  to  ber  nppioochine  ainriiage  with  Mi  I.«t«IL 
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mj'  empire     I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  services  you 
have  thus  rendered. 

[[)  order  to  show  my  appreciation  of  yourvaluabic 
3cr\'iccs  I  would  confer  upon  you  the  Grand  Cordon 
of  our  most  distinguished  Kiokujitsu  Daijuslio  (Order  of 
Rising  Sun),  but  knowing  tlial  the  rules  of  your  Court 
prevent  this,  I  wish  to  present,  in  lieu  thereof,  these 
articles — a  censer  and  flower-vase  which  have  been  in 
my  possession,  and  I  shall  be  gratified  if  you  will  keep 
them  as  a  token  of  m>'  high  regard  for  you. 

On  the  eve  of  your  departure  from  my  empire, 
should  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  for  this 
country,  I  wish  you  would  communicate  them  to 
Inouyt^  Kaoru,  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sir  Harry  answered: — 
I  beg  to  thank  your  Majesty  for  your  gracious  words. 
They  are  chiefly  gratifying  to  me  in  that  they  convey 
the  jiersonal  assurances  of  your  Majesty  that  through- 
out the  long  period  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
accredited  to  your  Majesty's  Court,  I  have  promoted 
the  growth  of  those  cordial  relations  which  have  been 
unintcrniptcdly  maintained  between  our  two  countries, 
and  have  also  been  able  to  render  acceptable  services 
to  your  Majesty  and  your  Government.  With  these 
assurances  I  need  no  decoration  or  present  at  the  hands 
of  your  Majesty  to  remind  me  of  your  gracious  favour 
and  consideration,  but  1  gladly  accept  the  handsome 
testimonial  you  have  nmv  conferred,  in  order  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  record  to  my  children  of  your  Majesty's 
esteem  and  approval  I  shall  always  look  back  upon 
my  residence  in  this  countr>'  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction, and  shall  continue  to  cherish  towards  Japan 
the  friendly  feelings  which  have  always  actuated  me. 
If  therefore  at  my  new  post  any  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  me  of  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  a 
good  understanding  between  China  and  Japan.  I  can 
heartily  assure  your  Majesty  that  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  promote  so  desirable  a  resulL 
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i88j  On  the  25th  Sir  Harry  Parkcs,  accompanied  by  Iiis 

^"^^  S5  daughters  and  by  the  Hon.  P.  le  Poer  Trench  and  the  Hon. 
L.  (J.  Grcville,  Secretaries  of  Legation,  was  accorded  a 
farewell  audience  of  the  Mikado,  and  presented  Mr  le 
Poer  Trench  to  His  Majesty  as  British  C'hai^t  d'Affaires. 
Sir  Harry  and  his  daughters  were  aftenvards  most 
graciously  received  by  llie  Empress,  who  expressed  her 
sincere  regret  at  their  departure. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  a  farewell  address  was 

l>resentcd  to  Sir  Harry  on  behalf  of  tlie  British  and  foreign 

residents  in  Yokohama  : — 

Faieweii      Wc  have  Sought  this  opportunity  of  bidding  you  a 

united  and   public  farewell,  because  we  feet  that  it  will 

be  some  alleviation  of  our  sorrow  to  know  that  you 

accept  this  manifestation  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 

wc  hold  yoiL 

We  come  from  various  lands,  we  speak  in  various 
tongues, — but  to-day  we  have  but  one  voice.  During 
eighteen  years  you  have  been  amongst  us, — some  of 
us  have  resided  here  for  the  whole  of  this  period,  many 
for  some  considerable  portion  of  it ;  and  these  eighteen 
years,  as  they  have  }>assed  on,  have  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  wc  have  always  regarded  j'ou. 

But  the  closeness  of  the  tics  which  have  so  long 
bound  us  tc^cther  has  now  to  be  broken.  Changing 
and  changeful  as  this  community  always  is,  it  docs  not 
often  occur  that  so  long  a  period  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ance— and  we  may  say,  of  friendship — is  permitted 
to  run  its  course.  For  us,  it  is  matter  of  congr.iliila- 
tion  that  wc  have  so  long  had  you  in  our  midst : — for 
you,  it  is  hut  fitting  that  you  should  pass  on  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  labour. 

You  came  amongst  us  already  freighted  with  honours, 
and  famous  for  distinguished  services ;  and  full  well 
have  you  here  sustained  the  fame  of  former  years. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  occasions  which  have 
called  forth  an  exhibition  of  the  same  courage  and 
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intrepidity  as  of  yoi-c,  but  not  less  have  j'ou  won  high      <88} 
and   solid   distinction   in   the  quieter  patlis  of  patient    ^"^'K 
labour. 

For  us,  your  memorials  lie  around  us  and  meet 
us  on  every  hand.  Those  of  us  who  are  your  own 
countrymen  would  dcatre  to  take  this  last  opportunity 
to  ask  you  to  accept,  as  their  Minister,  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  high  appreciation  of  all  the  services  you 
have  rendered  to  them, — of  the  willingness  you  have 
ever  shown  to  receive  and  attend  to  all  their  representa- 
tions, and  of  your  unsparing  exertions  in  guarding  their 
interests.  And  all  of  us  equally  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  much  you  haw  doiw  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  this  settlement — and  of  the  sister  settlements  in  Japan. 

With  its  recreations,  with  its  graver  pursuits,  with 
its  benevolences,  with  its  hospitalities,  scarcely  less  than 
with  its  commercial  interests,  you  have  been  always 
identified  in  a  way  which  will  leave  behind  you  a  blank 
not  easy  to  fill. 

There  is  much  more  we  might  say. — much  more 
wc  would  say,  were  this  the  time  and  the  place;  All 
we  desire  is  that  you  would  accept  this  much  as  the 
evidence  of  the  unfeigned  regret  we  feci  at  your 
leaving  us. 

And  now  wc  would  bid  yourself  and  your  family 
circle  Gotl-speed.  Believe  us,  your  memory  will  remain 
green  with  us,  and  though  gone  from  us  wc  shall  follow 
you  with  the  pleasantest  of  recollections.  May  you 
spen<l  a  long  career  in  health,  happiness,  and  success, 
and  increasing  honour,  and  then  enjoy,  with  j'our  family 
around  you  and  growing  up  into  years  and  prosperity, 
the  meed  of  a  gallant,  honourable,  and  distinguished 
career,  handing  down  to  your  children  the  heritage  of  a 
brilliant  reputation. 

And  wc  trust  that  sometimes  amidst  the  cares  of 
the  imjx>rtant  office  to  whicli  you  haii-c  been  called,  or 
the  repose  of  later  years,  may  come  back  to  you 
pleasant  memories  of  the  friends  you  leave  in  Japan. 
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iJlSj  During  llie  reading  of  the  address,  according  to  the 

jtT.  55  Japan   Gasclte,  there  were   many  warm    expressions   of 
approval  and  of  cordial  participation  in  its  sentiments  by 
those  present.      In  reply  Sir  Harry  spoke  as  follows : — 
SirHotty"*      Mr  Wilkin  and  gentlemen, — It  is  very  difficult  for  mc 


Reply 


to  find  words  to  reply  to  an  address  expressive  of  such 
warm  attachment  not  only  on  the  part  of  my  own 
countrymen  but  on  that  of  the  foreign  residents  in 
general. 

The  period  of  years  which  I  have  passed  in  Japan 
forms  no  small  portion  of  life's  span,  and  it  would  have 
been  to  my  discredit,  during  that  time,  if  I  had  not 
become  intimately  associated  with  most  of  the  members 
of  this  united  community.  But  I  feel  that  you  refer  in 
far  too  generous  terms  to  the  services  which  j-ou  con- 
sider I  have  rendered  you.  1  am  myself  only  conscious 
of  h.-iving  endeavoured  not  to  neglect  the  opportunities 
afforded  me  of  fulfilling  my  trust,  and  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded to  your  sat  i olfaction,  I  am  sensible  that  that 
result  is  in  no  small  measure  attributable  to  the  cordial 
support  I  have  derived  from  my  countrymen,  and  also 
to  the  kind  assistance  which  I  have  received  from  the 
members  of  other  nationalities.  I  have  alwaj-s  found 
this  community  ready  to  place  a  favourable  construction 
upon  my  action  ;  to  make  aUowancc  for  difficulties 
which  were  beyond  my  control ;  and,  when  little  was 
accomplislicd,  to  give  me  credit  for  honest  effort  This 
indulgent  appreciation  will  go  far  to  compensate  me 
for  the  pain  of  separation,  and  will  always  cause  mc  to 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  my  long  residence  in  this 
country. 

The  proximity  of  the  post  to  which  I  am  now  trans- 
ferred will  enable  mc  to  retain  a  deep  interest  in  your 
affairs  and  also  in  the  future  of  this  nation.  I  liavc 
received  much  kindness  from  the  Sovereign,  the  author- 
ities, and  the  people  of  Japan  ;  and  in  endeavouring, 
as  it  was  my  first  duty  to  do,  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  my  own  countiymcn,  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
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interests  of  foreigners  in  this  country  were  inseparable 
from  those  of  the  people,  and  I  have  therefore  only 
advocated  measures  and  pursued  a  policy  which  I 
believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  both.  I  have 
also  always  considered— and  it  is  only  due  to  the 
foreign  residents  to  say  that  this  feeling  is  a  reflection 
of  their  own — that  the  Govcrnn;icnt  of  Japan  is  entitled 
to  our  best  sympathy  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  to  contend  in  passing  through  the  period 
of  transition  and  in  entering  on  the  \vidc  stage  of  reform 
which  our  advent  may  be  said  to  have  occasioned.  But 
when  the  changes  which  have  been  so  rapidly  initiated 
affected  the  position  and  interests  of  foreigners  in 
Japan,  I  then  maintained,  as  it  was  both  my  right  and 
my  duty  to  do,  that  they  should  be  proceeded  with 
deliberately,  and  that  each  step  should  be  based  upon 
mature  reflection. 

My  earnest  desire,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  sliarcd  by 
every  one  here  present,  is  that  in  following  out  reform, 
the  attention  of  this  nation  may  be  seriously  occupied 
not  only  with  political  movement  but  also  witli  sub- 
stantial economic  and  industrial  progress,  and  that  the 
well-bein(j  of  the  people  may  be  materially  advanced  by 
the  removal  of  those  obstacles  which  now  impede  the 
development  of  their  national  wealth  and  resources. 
We  also  trust  that  Japan  will  soon  gain  for  herself  a 
reputation  for  commercial  intelligence  and  liberality 
equal  to  that  which  she  has  already  acquired  in  regard 
to  education  and  religious  toleration,  and  that  it  may 
not  long  be  said  that  the  privileges  which  she  gives  to 
foreigners,  in  return  for  that  free  welcome  which  her 
(jeoplc  universally  receive  in  Western  States,  are  inferior 
to  those  which  have  been  granted  in  the  country  to 
which  I  am  now  about  to  pioceed. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  all  those  who  have  so  Idndly 
taken  part  in  this  entertainment,  that  1  and  my 
daughters  arc  grcatlj'  touched  by  its  cordial  and 
spontaneous  charactei  and  by  its  being  joined  in  by 
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so  many  of  the  foreign  resicleiiL!!  upon  whom  \vc  ha%'c 
no  claim.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  large  concourse 
of  ladies  1  see  a  graceful  and  to  mc  a  most  acceptable' 
acknowledgment  of  the  fulfilment  of  those  social  duties 
to  which  your  address  alludes,  but  in  which  I  myself 
have  taken  only  a  minor  share.  Believe  me  that  my 
daughters  and  myself  most  heartily  reciprocate  your 
kind  faiewcll,  and  earnestly  wish  for  you  greater  pro- 
sperity than  that  which  has  been  attained  in  our  day. 

And  to  my  countr>'mcn  I  would  add  that  as  you 
have  so  generously  rung  out  your  old  Minister,  so  I  am 
satisfied  you  will  ring  in,  with  as  loyal  a  welcome,  my 
successor,  who  is  so  favourably  known  to  us  all.  It  is 
no  light  satisfaction  to  me  to  resign  your  interests  into 
his  able  charge,  and  also  to  feel  that  they  will  be  most 
carefully  guarded  in  the  interval  which  will  transpire 
before  he  arrives. 


It  wa.-*  a  very  proud  moment  [wrote  Miss  Parkes  from 
Shanghai  in  reference  to  these  farewells]  for  us  to  stand 
by  his  side  and  to  see  the  honour  and  respect,  which 
is  only  his  due  indeed,  paid  to  him  on  all  sides.  We 
did  feel  saying  good-bye  to  the  escort  men  so  much, 
both  Aberdeen  and  Dillon  have  always  been  so  good 
and  nice,  and  we  shall  miss  them  so  much.  We  gave 
them  farewell  gifts,  and  to  Mr  Peacock — what  papa  will 
do  without  the  latter  E  do  not  know,  he  has  been  his 
right-hand  man  always. 

Miss  Bingham  was  good  enough  to  come  on  board 
and  see  the  last  of  us.  I  like  her  so  much  ;  she  has 
been  a  most  kind  friend  to  us. 

The  crews  of  the  Regatta  Club  rowed  out  as  far  as 
the  Ughtship.  and  as  we  passed  they  raised  a  hearty 
cheer,  and  that  was  tlie  last  sound  we  heard  from  dear 
Yokohama,  cheering  papa  on  to  his  labours  here.  It 
did  make  us  feel  so  proud  to  know  how  thoroughly  he 
deserves  it  all  ;  he  kept  up  very  well,  but  was  of  course 
excited  and  tired  when  it  was  all  oi'cr. 
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No  man  ever  served  his  country  with  a  more  single- 
hearted  devotion  than  Sir  Harry  Parkea.  His  personal 
interests  were  altogether  subordinated  to  his  public  work. 
He  accepted  promotion  when  it  came — gladly ;  he  never 
sought  it ;  there  is  not  a  trace  in  his  correspondence  of 
his  ever  having  taken  the  slightest  trouble  towards  getting 
his  '  claims '  recogniiccd  in  influential  quarters.  As  Minister 
in  Japan  he  conceived  his  business  to  be,  first  and  fore- 
most,  the  protection  of  British  interests  and  the  develop- 
ment of  llritish  commerce.  His  marginal  pencil-marks 
are  still  to  be  traced  against  those  portions  of  despatches 
or  letters  which  bore  upon  thU  duty.  Next  he  had  at 
heart,  not  merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  main  object  of  his 
mission,  but  as  a  thing  most  desinibic  in  itself,  the  unity 
of  Japan  and  her  continued  advance  toward.<i  the  position 
she  may  be  destined  to  occupy  among  the  family  of 
nations.  At  an  early  stage  he  saw  that  the  Shogun  must 
cither  remain  as  the  hereditary  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Mikado  or  disappear,  and  circumstances  soon  made  the 
latter  alternative  the  inevitable  one.  Tenacious  and 
pertinacious,  he  never  swerved  from  the  end  he  had  in 
view  until  he  had  approached  its  attainment  as  closely  as 
was  possible.  .Absorbed  in  his  work,  he  was  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  information  that  could  advance  it.  and 
treasured  up  for  future  opportune  use  any  fact,  explana- 
tion, illustration,  or  argument,  coming  from  any  souree, 
that  facilitated  his  task.  His  work  became  the  ]>a;ssii>n 
of  his  life ;  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  so  earnest 
a  nature,  amid  scenes  of  such  varied  and  dramatic  interest 
as  Japan  was  the  theatre  of,  during  his  eighteen  years' 
service  in  that  country.  To  obstruct  that  work,  not  to 
appreciate  its  importance,  to  view  its  aspects  and  phases 
wrongly,  was  resented  for  the  moment  as  an  unpardonable 
offence.  There  was  notliing  personal  in  the  feeling :  the 
anger  was  of  an  intellectual  origin,  like  that  of  an  eminent 
man  of  science  now  no  more,  who  in  ordinary  intercourse 
was  among  the  mildest-mannered  of  men,  but  whose  face 
darkened  and  voice  grew  thunderous  when  heresies  were 
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1SS3     broached  on  the  subject  of  Alcyonarian  corals  or  that 
'*^'  SS   zoologically  sacrosanct  creature  Prripatus. 

His  method  of  work  was  simply  that  of  taking  pains. 
With  the  aid  of  his  officers  he  got  together  ever>*  kind  of 
inforfflaIio[i  that  could  conceivably  be  of  service — the 
Dlue-Dooks  arc  full  of  examples — and  to  the  moss  of 
facts  thus  collected  he  applied  a  singularly  keen,  rapid, 
and  far-seeing  intellect,  translating  the  results  into  action 
with  the  decision  and  moral  courage  that  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  his  character,  as  untiring  industry, 
insight,  and  capacity  for  dealing  with  detaiLs  were  of  his 
intellect  It  must  always  be  remembered  he  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  served  by  an  admirable  staff 
of  officers,  in  large  measure  trained  bj'  himself ;  with  such 
men  as  Aston,  Gubblns,  Hall,  M'Clatdiie.  Mitford.  Stebold, 
and  Satow  to  forage  for  him,  he  could  trust  to  his  induc- 
tions with  an  assurance  no  other  Minister  could  feci.' 

He  never  failed — -again  the  BIue-Books  bear  out  what 
his  correspondence  proves  passim — to  note  and  bring 
into  due  prominence  the  work  of  his  officers,  in  which  he 
was  every  whit  as  much  interested  as  in  his  own.  He 
stimulated  research  in  every  way  he  could,  and  the  number 
of  valuable  papers  contributed  by  members  of  the  con- 
sular service  to  the  TransacfioHS  ef  llu  Asiatic  Society  of 
JafiOH,  in  the  work  of  which  Society  he  himself  took  the 
deepest  interest,  testify  to  his  and  their  success.  One  of 
hts  devices  was  to  engage  tbcra  in  discussions  in  which 
he  would  act  as  opponent,  and  start  various  objectior 
which  would  necessitate  research ;  and  in  this  way  muchl 
x-aluablc  information  was  often  obtained  upon  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  Jajtan,  which  very  materially 
assisted  him  in  shaping  his  policy.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  results  of  these  researches 
lies  buried  in  his  unpublished  correspondence  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

Indeed  the  entombment  of  his  official  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in   the  official  archives  at 

>  Sec  Mr  ChunboUin's  rtaukii,  hctow,  p.  358. 
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Downing  Street  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  public  in  many 
respects,  and  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  writer  of  the 
preceding  eighteen  chapters  to  do  justice  to  the  important 
services  directly  rendered  to  Japan  by  the  greatest  of  the 
foreign  Ministers  at  the  Court  of  the  Tenno.  For  eighteen 
years  Sir  Harry  represented  Great  Britain  in  Japan,  and 
for  barely  eighteen  months  have  his  despatches  been 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Memoir.  In  the 
unpublished  correspondence  the  full  story  of  bis  work  aa 
Minister  is  doubtless  told,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  it  may 
see  the  light  Then  at  last  will  be  known  how  greatly 
his  wise  advice  and  timely  aid  smoothed  the  transition 
from  Old  to  New  Japan  ;  but  the  constant  success  of  the 
Government  he  did  so  much  to  found  and  support,  its 
prudence  and  its  progress,  after  all  bear  the  most  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels. 

The  style  of  such  despatches  as  have  been  published  is 
admirable.  The  narrative  is  always  clear  and  interesting, 
the  facts  lucidly  marshalled,  the  inferences  neither  over  nor 
under  stated.  Occasionally  they  arc  prolix  or  repetitive,  a 
fault  due  to  his  anxiety  that  the  account  of  his  stewardship 
should  be  complete  in  every  particular.  Lord  I  lammond, 
if  any  one,  was  a  good  judge  of  despatches,  and  in  his 
private  letters  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes  he  constantly  refers  to 
the  despatches  as  most  interesting,  and  comments  upon 
them  in  language  that  shows  he  had  read  them  with  great 
attention.  Neither  in  the  despatches,  nor  in  the  corre- 
spondence, nor  in  any  of  the  many  drafts,  notes,  and 
memoranda  before  me.  can  a  trace  be  found  of  the 
'  gunboat '  policy  sometimes  attributed  to  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  nor  a  hint  that  his  diplomacy  in  Japan  ever 
tailed  in  a  single  particular.  He  appears  to  have  sue* 
ceeded,  so  far  a.s  my  information  goes  and  my  memory 
serves  mc,  in  every  diplomatic  enterprise  he  under- 
took during  the  entire  period  of  his  service  in  Japan, 
without  once  cau»ng  a  shot  to  be  iircd  (unless  in  self- 
defence  at  Kob6  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bizcn  raid),  or  even 
resorting  to  a  threat  of  setting  in  motion  any  part  of  tlie 
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18S3  considerable  force  at  his  disposal.'  He  was  plain  spoken, 
•*T.  55  gjij  doubtless  the  Japanese  Ministers  were  sometimes 
warned  in  unmistakable  language  of  what  might  be  the 
effects  of  adopting  or  persevering  in  a  particular  policj' 
but  a  wanitng  is  not  a  threat,  though  circumstances 
sometimes  give  it  that  colour.'  When  he  returned  to' 
Japan  tn  18S1  the  Japanese  Ministers  are  said  to  have 
been  disappointed  ;  but  if  they  found  him  sometimes  a 
rough  critic,  they  knew  that  he  had  the  ititerests  of  Japan 
sincerely  at  heart,  and  that  hi.s  intellectual  irritation  was 
wholly  devoid  of  malice.  When  they  lost  him,  the 
absence  of  one  who  for  eighteen  years  had  given  them 
his  be.it  counsel  was  not  unfclt  even  though — to  quote 
the  ianjiuage  used  by  a  Minister  of  State  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mr  Chamberlain''  —  he  'was  the  only 
foreigner  in  Japan  we  could  not  twist  round  our  little 
finger.'  And  when  they  hcaid  of  his  death  the  Mikado's 
Government  telegraphed  their  'deep  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  one  whose  wise  and  frank  advice  and  timely  and 
energetic  action  have  assisted  Japan  in  ihe  course  of  her 
progress,  and  whose  sincerity  and  kindness  have  won  him 
so  many  friends  among  Japanese  officials.'  Eloquent  and 
even  touching  words,  silencing  decisively  and  for  ever  the 
calumnies  with  which  men,  blinded  by  prejudice  or  thdr 
own  inlerest-s,  had  sought  to  darken  the  latter  years  of 
his  scr\'ice  in  Japan. 

In  ijerson  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  a  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed   Saxon,  somewhat  under  the  middle  height,  of  slim^ 
but  well-knit  frame,  with  a  lai^e  head,  drooping  a  littleV 
forward  on  his  neck,  and  a  broad  high  forehead.     Hts 
expression  in  repose  was  somewhat  stem,  but  it  was  them 

>  Up  10  1875  llicru  un«  i  1ftr);c  force  «utionc<l  athotCj  !a  addition  to  a 
ooiuldemblc  iqundiMn  nf  &hlps  In  Itic  hatbour  of  Vokohama. 

*  Thcr«  were  limci — in  the  nxlict  capeeiBlly — when  a  *lem  policy  wm 
absolutely  ncccuary— uiilcu  iailcoi  a  century  were  to  be  spent  in  diplomatic 
wnn);k).  The  Japnncic  oRiciaU  t-f  all  ri.nks  were  frtquenily  ihiftjr  and 
unvci^tcious  111  R  hii;1l  d(<(;T«,  principally  t>c(iius«  tli«y  were  dealing  with  iMuea 
cxjniiamly  biDidcninc  o\\\  liryond — ooi  thcit  M[»citi(:» — but  theii  kaowlcdge, 
with  no  tiadiiion  inherited  fioiii  the  pnAI  to  liel|:  Ihcrn. 

*  See  Mt  CHAMSKKUkiN's  Things  Jaf^utu,  and  edition.  Art.  PARI 
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3tciTinc<ia  of  an  earnest,  not  of  an  ungcnial,  nature*  A 
&milc  lit  up  his  face  woitderfully ;  when  he  spoke  on  a 
subject  that  interested  him  hia  eyes  sparkled  and  a  sort 
of  alert  look  cRacod  every  trace  of  sternness.  In  speech 
and  j^csture,  especially  in  public,  he  was  fluent  and  rapid, 
often  emphatic  and  brusque.  His  irritability  was  mainly 
the  result  of  over-work,  and  of  a  curious  hurry  he  was 
always  in.  Though  not,  in  cflcct,  dilatory,  he  had  a  irick 
of  leaving  things  to  the  last ;  the  result  was  that  his 
comparatively  scanty  private  correspondence  was  always 
written  in  desperate  haste.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written 
in  June  1869,  he  says  : — 

I    deserve    any    amount   of   blame  from   you    for  not 
writing.     The  absurdity  of  it  is  that  1  am  always  on 
the  point  of  doing  so,  and  >-et  when  each  mail  coRics 
round,  I  seldom,  indeed   1  might  almost  say  never,  do 
more   than   just   get   my  official    letters  into  the  bag. 
Of  course    I   suffer   for   this  .  .  .  but  you  punish  me 
se\-crcly  by  pilini;  coals  uiK>n  my  head. 
His   handwriting   is  an  index   to  his  character,  clear 
enough  (to  those  a  little  accustomed  to  it),  with  each  letter 
formed  but  reduced   by  extreme  haste  to  its  simplest  ex- 
pression, so  that  whole  words  approached  more  and  more 
the  simplicity  of  the  straight  line. 

Like  the  Great  Btcht,  like  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  he  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  Hj;  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  be  accurate,  and  felt  that  his 
conclusions  were  right  tvith  an  intensity  that  often 
prevented  hira  from  understanding  opposition,  and  begat 
an  impatience  that  rather  looked  like,  than  was,  anger. 
At  all  events,  if  anger  it  was,  it  was  momentar}-,  utterly 
devoid  of  malice  premeditated  or  sequent  What  .slight 
bitterness  is  occa-sionally  e.\hibited  in  hi.s  corrcspcMidence 
is  very  rarely  displayed  against  persons,  but  rather 
against  propositions  or  doctrines  that  he  condemned — as 
opposed  to  what  he  considered  the  right  ways  of  Oriental 

'  No  aUnt  photograph  of  him  cIom  liim  justice,  but  Mr  Brock'*  butt  in 
St.  I^ul'»  CMbcdral  is  sd  cxcdUal  IUmmm  :  wa  Uiiwv,  pi-  43)- 
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diplomacj' :  it  was  the  siii  not  the  sinner  that  called  forth 
his  ire — a  Chinese  as  well  as  a  Christian  doctrine:.  The 
harshest  word  1  find  in  his  correspondence  is  '  charlatan,' 
applied  in  charity  to  a  man  who  deserved  n  much  stronger 
epitheL  In  his  conversation  he  never  spoke  harshly  of 
any  one. 

Out  of  his  officers  lie  got  as  much  work  as  he  could, 
but  he  never  spared  himself.  With  them  his  relations 
were  most  cordial  (though  he  could  both  speak  and  act 
sharply  at  times),  as  they  were  indeed  with  almost  every 
one,  and  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  most  of  them 
in  which  courtasy,  good-fellowship,  personal  interest  and 
business  were  curiously  intermingled.  His  purse  was 
always  open  to  those  in  need  of  assistance,  after  a  frank 
generous  fashion  that  veiled  the  service.  In  any  sort  of 
trouble  he  was  a  helpful  and  most  considerate  adviser — 
not  a  few  touclitng  proofs  of  his  sympathy  and  kindness 
exist  in  his  correspondence.  Though  in  ofBcial  matters 
he  went  at  once  and  straight  to  the  point,  and  was  apt  to 
Ije  somewhat  brusque  and  exigent,  especially  with  men 
of  slow  or  confused  minds,  in  all  private  relations  he  was 
one  of  the  most  long-suffering,  friendly,  and  courteous  of 
men.^  There  was  not  an  atom  of  factitious  dignity  about 
him,  but  one  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  earnest  and  busy 
Minister  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with — and  no  one 
ever  attempted  to  trifle  with  him.  With  the  Japanese 
Ministers,  in  the  sixties,  his  manner  was  not  always 
admirable,  but  the  conviction  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  is  that  he  often  lost  sight  of  the  Minister  altogether, 
and  thought  only  of  some  act  or  proposition  that  in 
his  opinion — and  his  opinion  was  never  hastily  formed 
or  un»upiK>rtcd    by   an  ample  basis  of   facts — militated 

■  A  clerical  g[cilie-ti«llcT,  in  ft  pr'n-aicly  prinicd  rvcoid  of  liavcl,  wrila : 
'10th  Au£i»I  1879— I  Mllpd  nl  the  LepHion  on  Sir  lUny  Parltet  .  ,  . 
lie  woi  cmcdingly  kind  and  took  »  gieai  dcnl  of  uonblc  [or  mc.  )^t  out  a 
big  map  uf  Japan,  nnd  uliuwcd  inu  mucli  llial  I  nnntcd  to  know,  lug^alci] 
uid  wrote  down  .1  (ilcnunt  lillle  ruuie  for  mo,  an'!  (old  nic  liuw  to  wurk  it, 
■hen  had  a  fri'>li  jioutport  mule  out  lo  matth.'  How  many  of  H.M. 
Mlnitlerf,  nnc  would  like  to  Icbow,  nould  tfthc  all  tbh  pain*  on  behalf  oT  a 
total  stmnjeT  i 
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against  British  interests  or  the  welfare  of  Japan  herself. ^^  i88j 
As  he  grew   oUier   the   irriubility,   or  whatever   it   was,    ■^''■SS 
lessened  and  finally  disappeared  altogetlicr,  and  he  might, 
lil<e  Julius  Florus,  have  been  told — 

I^nior  tt  melwrjit  accedtnit  ttnttta. 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  observation  that  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  was  not  a  profound  man.  Men  of  action 
are  not  profound  men,  thcj'  arc  neither  philosophers  nor 
frudits.  Their  qualities  are  insjyht,  decision,  and  courage 
moral  and  physical,  and  with  these  Sir  Harry  Parke*  was 
abundantly  endowed.  If  scantily  'school'd  he  was  yet 
learned'  in  ihe  real  knowledge  of  life,  but  he  never  lost 
a  certain  boyish  ardour  and  simplicity.  Although  in  his 
later  time  no  student,  he  was  alwa>'s  a  great  reader, 
a  lover  of  poetry,  and  a  dcvourer  of  as  much  modem 
literature  as  he  could  find  time  for.  His  wonderful 
industry  extended  to  everything  that  bore  upon  his  work. 
To  improve  himself  in  French — the  language  often  used 
at  the  Conferences  of  the  Treaty  Representatives — he  noted 
down  the  more  idiomatic  phrases  he  heard,  and  among 
his  papers  there  exist  piles  of  sheets  covered  with  such 
collcclions,  admirably  chosen,  furnished  with  their  precise 
equivalents  in  idiomatic  English,  and  written  out  in  the 
fine  rapid  hand,  that  never  changed  save  in  its  later 
approach  to  tlic  simplicity  of  the  straight  line.  He  was 
a  most  suggestive  and  stimulating  President  of  the  A^atic 
Society  of  Japan,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  forms  of 
Oriental  research,  though  himself  no  Forscher.  On  home 
politics  he  had  formed  no  strong  opinions,  but  upon  all 
matters  of  social  or  economic  interest  he  was  well  read, 
and  was  familiar  with  most  of  the  popular  expositions  of 
the  advandng  science  of  the  day.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  Eastern  career  his  life  was  utterly  clean.  He 
could  be  merry  enough  upon  occasion,  loved  a  chat, 
danced  with  enjoyment,  and  was  not  averse  from  a  little 
harmless  quizzing  of  odd  people.  A  truly  religious 
man,  he  never  obtruded  the  subject  of  religion  nor  shirked 
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It  if  broi^t  forward.  With  all  his  experience  and  know- 
"fedge  of  men  and  affairs  he  was  at  bottom  a  very  simple- 
minded  man,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  this  was  not  part  of 
the  abiding  charm  in  him  we  all  felt  but  only  dimly 
iindcrslood,  I  say  '  wc,'  for  the  whole  British  community 
in  Japan  regarded  their  Minister  willi  pride  and  affection 
as  iheir  head,  their  friend,  their  comrade.  He  was  well 
aware  of  this  feeling,  and  drew  more  pleasure  from  the 
knowledge  than  from  any  number  of  letters  after  his  name. 
It  was  one  of  our  dcliRhts  in  the  seventies  to  sec  him 
rushing  about  Yokohama  followed  by  a  tall  henchman 
(still  living,  I  am  happy  to  know)  carrj-tng  his  despatch- 
box,  whose  staid  and  official  deportment  contrasted  so 
amusingly  with  his  master's  more  impetuous  ways. 

He  was  fond  of  large  rooms,  plenty  of  space  and  light, 
and  typhonic  ventilation.  His  general  course  of  life 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  service  in  Japan  may  be 
gartered  from  the  extracts  from  bis  eldest  daughter".s 
home  correspondence  printed  above,  and  from  the  following 
notes  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mrs  Aston : — 

It  was  only  in  the  intimacy  of  home  life  that  one 
realized  how  affectionate,  how  kind  and  thoughtful  for 
others,  and  how  lovable  the  real  man  was.  Outside  of 
the  home  circle  he  was  the  worker  to  whom  time  was 
precious  and  who  sought  to  utilize  every  moment  to 
further  his  objects.  He  was  by  no  means  a  society 
man ;  one  felt  that  to  him  .society  instead  of  being  a 
relaxation  was  rather  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  day's 
work — and  not  the  pleasantest  part.  The  day  com- 
menced with  morning  prayer,  which  Sir  Harry  con- 
ducted, tlicn  came  breakfast,  after  which  he  went  to  his 
office,  l.unch  was  an  irregular  meal ;  we  seldom  had 
it  without  vHsitors.  At  five  or  six  be  generally  came 
home  and  went  for  a  ride,  accompanied  by  his  daughters 
and  any  visitors  who  cared  to  join.  He  thorongbly 
enjoyed  a  good  gallop  and  always  kept  up  tlie  pace. 
But  it  was  in  the  evenings  when  there  were  no  visitors 
that  wc  saw  him  at  bis  best.     On  these  occasions  wc 
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used  to  sit  in  the  morning  room,  which  was  cosier  than 
the  big  drawing-room,  and  he  never  looked  happier  than 
when,  with  one  of  his  daughters  seated  on  a  low  stool 
at  his  feet,  his  hand  caressing  her  head,  he  talked  or 
.read  aloud.  But  these  quiet  evenings  were  few:  there 
F  was  generally  some  dinner-party  or  evening  engagement 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  It  was  quite  delightful  to 
see  the  intimacy  and  friendship  between  him  and  his 
eldest  daughter :  she  was  his  companion  and  confidante, 
and  did  all  the  house-keeping,  and  she  and  her  sister 
were  charming  hostesses. 

On  Sunday  evenings  it  was  their  custom  to  have 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Legation  to  dinner,  and  it 
was  at  these  dinners  I  found  it  easiest  to  get  him  to 
talk  on  his  Hfe  in  China  :  he  had  the  power  of  bringing 
the  scenes  he  described  before  his  ]i.stencr  with  wonder- 
ful clearness,  till  one  almost  felt  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  was  talking  about.  Of  hi.t  kindness  and 
thoughtfulncss  in  times  of  trouble  there  arc  many  who 
can  speak,  but  this  side  of  his  character  ne\-er  obtnidcd 
itself,  and  it  was  sometimes  only  long  aftcns'ards  that 
one  heard  how  he  had  devoted  time  and  cncrgicB,  which 
were  to  him  the  most  precious  of  all  positessions,  to 
the  service  of  others. 

It  was  while  staying  in  his  house  that  I  realized 
first  what  effort  his  hard  work  cost  him.  Me  was  im- 
patient of  his  own  physical  weakness  and  could  only  be 
induced  to  give  himself  rest  under  threat  of  a  complete 
break-down.  Then  he  would  take  a  run  of  a  few  days 
in  the  interior.  No  one  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  these 
trips  than  he  did — he  nc\-er  shirked  the  unpleasant 
parts,  but  used  to  help  in  looking  after  and  engaging 
coolies,  etc,  and  was  indeed  the  leading  spirit  in  evciy 
sense  of  the  word. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  the  importance  of  road- 
making  in  Japan — he  seldom  lost  a  chance  of  impress- 
ing upon  tbe  astonished  and  sometimes  embarrassed 
officials  of  the  places  he  passed  through  the  need  o1 
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thus  facilitating  transport  [In  1878  he  caused  a 
report  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  whole  subject,  which  is 
printed  among  the  consular  papers.] 
Hnatly,  one  of  his  lieutenants  writes  of  him  that 
he  was  the  most  truly  great  man  he  cv'cr  met  with  ; 
another  that  the  history  of  Sir  Hai-ry's  career  in  Japan 
was  the  history  of  Japan ;  3  third  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  he  ever  came  into  contact  with,  under 
whom  the  writer  sjient  the  happiest  and  most  interest* 
ing  portion  of  his  life.  All  these  expressions  arc  quite 
spontaneous. 

MrlJasil  Hall  Chamberlain' writes  (2nd  June  1893): — 
My  first  acquaintance  with  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was 
shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Jai>an  in  1 873  when, 
Iiaving  been  prostrated  by  a  fever,  I  was  hospitably 
taken  in  by  Sir  Harr>'  and  Lady  Parkes  as  soon  as 
it  was  ijossible  to  move  me  from  the  uncomfortable 
Yokohama  hotel  of  those  days  to  the  British  Legation 
on  the  BlufC 

Sir  Harry's  practical  wisdom  was  shown,  among 
other  things,  in  the  training  of  bis  officers ;  ...  he 
developed  the  intelligence  of  each  in  its  special  line, 
and  thus,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expn:ssion,  founded  a 
school.  His  stimulating  influence  rai^d  the  members 
of  the  consular  service  to  the  position  of  chief  authori- 
ties on  all  subjects  connected  with  Jajian.  It  was  prob- 
ably u'ith  that  object  in  view  that  he,  from  the  first, 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  labours  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  ,  .  .  Never  were  Japanese  studies  in  a  more 
active  and  fruitful  state  than  when  under  the  super* 
vision  of  this  great  man.  ...  Sir  Harry  was  extra- 
ordinarily far-sighted.     One  day,  now  many  years  ago, 

*  Emeriliu  PtalcMOt  of  Jipanoc  utA  Fbllokfyln  ibc  traperUl  Univeniir 
of  Jt|ian.  He  hai  dcvoKd  himtclf  tnamlf  10  the  itailj-vf  Japanese  {ddologfi 
auiJ  hU  kciowlxigc  of  oodcot  and  inodcin  Japoorcic  pUcet  hja  nl  Imm  en  a 
ki«l  with  the  bni  nati*«  icliulait  of  the  diy.  Eli>  be4  knnitn  v.  .:.  u\< 
exotllciu  gnunnun  lait  tculif  booLi  i  hit  irsnilitUxt  of  ihc  AV 
of  Ancieiu  Tbios^h  iccoinpuiictd  bjroB  nhauulie  oommnitaiy  i  iiu  jiocii}^  of 
the  JnnfuH ;  and  kU  imutioK  book.  TMiiii»  Jafaaea,  which  has  Ksdtcd  a 
KcotM  cdittoe. 
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I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  would  be  the  future  of 
Japan.  'Japan?'  said  he,  'Japan?  Japan?'  repeating 
himself  after  a  habit  he  had  [who  docs  not  remember 
his  Yes,  Yes,  Yes?],  'japan  will  Ijc  a  South  American 
Republic."  Who  that  has  watched  Japanese  politics 
since  the  establishment  of  representative  institutions 
in  1889  will  not  .see  reason  to  fear  that  Japan  has 
already  travelled  some  way  towards  a  verificiition  of 
this  prophecy.'  ^'et  when  Sir  Harry  uttered  it  Japan 
was  still  ruled  by  a  god  upon  earth  {iki-gami),  the 
descendant  of  the  sun-goddess;  only  a  few  years 
before,  men  still  seriously  believed  that  they  would 
be  blinded  if  tbcy  gazed  on  the  awful  countenance  of 
His  Majesty. 
Mr  W.  F.  A.  Archibald,  a  Master  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  writes: — 

Nothing  was  more  delightful  than  the  simplicity  with 
which  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  would  speak  of  the  great  e\'ents 
in  his  career.  I  picture  him  now,  the  kindest  and 
simplest  of  hosts,  as  he  welcomed  me  to  Childown 
Cottage  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  England. 
We  had  a  fire  lighted  in  the  small  sitting-room  of  the 
lodge  close  by  the  entrance  gale,  and  from  time  to  time 
Sir  Harry  would  be  on  all  fours  in  front  of  the  fire 
endeavouring  to  blow  the  dying  embers  of  the  damp 
wood  into  flame,  then  sitting  down  again  with  a 
cheroot  in  his  hand,  he  would  relate  with  boyish  gloc 
some  of  the  wonderful  stories  of  his  life  in  China  and 
Japan.  He  was  cheerful  and  bright,  as  he  had  always 
been,  when  we  crossed  the  Pacific  together  in  187 1, 
during  which  voyage,  in  fair  weather  or  fog,  he  was 
always  delighted  to  play  a  game  at  deck-quoits  or  buU- 
board,  throwing  his  whole  heart  into  it  with  the  wann 
enthusiasm  and  merry  laughter  of  a  schoolboy. 
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'  Th«  ptctcnl  wtiitr  docs  not  bellcK  Ibai  ibi)  ptophecy  will  he  fulfilletl. 
There  i«  a  ulcnl  itrcnglh  underlying  tbe  tound  md  lui;  of  Japinnc  |>oltllc*, 
which  will  cnxblc  the  couniry  ti>  wathcr  much  wane  Manni  Ihui  any  ihai 
threaten  IL 
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1883  These  suffrages,  gathered  froin   various  sources,  will 

^'  55  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  years  of  their  lives  under  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  the  great  British  Minister  in  Japan.  In- 
adequate as  this  account  of  his  work  in  Japan  must  be, 
it  will  suffice,  if  some  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
attempt  to  unite  Englishmen  at  home  with  their  country- 
men in  those  remote  lands  where  the  East  and  West 
mingle,  in  assigning  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes  a  high  place  on 
the  great  roll  of  English  worthies. 


PART   III 

MINISTER    IN    CHINA 
1883-1885 

By    S.    LANE-POOLE 


In  May  18S3  Lord  Granville  telegraphed  to  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  an  olTer  of  the  Legation  at  Peking,  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade  ;  and  on  13th  July  the 
Gazette  contained  the  formal  announcement  thttt  he  had 
been  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
|)otentiary  to  his  Majcrty  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
Chief  Superintcndant  of  Trade.'  The  appointment  was 
received  in  China  with  acclamation.  His  old  services  had 
never  been  forgotten,  and  the  European  settlements  from 
Canton  to  Tientsin,  from  Shanghai  lo  Hankow,  had  never 
abandoned  the  hope  that  some  day  their  old  leader  would 
come  back  to  the  scene  of  his  early  achievements.  The 
newspapers  agreed  that  his  arrival  would  be  the  signal  for 
'a  new  departure  in  our  relations  with  China,'  tliat  the 
lethargy,  which  had  sometimes  numbed  our  diplomacy 
there,  would  be  roused  into  fresh  life,  and  that  '  a  period 
of  renewed  activity '  was  in  store  for  us.  Mr  P.  J.  Hughes, 
the  Consul  at  Shanghai,  which  had  long  been  the 
recognized  metropolis  of  European  enterprise  in  China, 
expressed  the  universal  feeling  when  he  wrote,  '  Not  only 
would  all  your  friends  be  pleased  to  sec  you  in  China,  but 
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among  the  public  generally  there  arc  no  two  opmions  on 
the  subject.  Wc  shall  all  look  up  to  you  in  Peking  as  the 
right  man  m  the  right  place.'  Sir  Thomas  Wade  wrote 
cordially  from  England,  '  You  start  fair — fairer  than  most 
men  in  one  respect:  you  have  the  full  confidence  of  the 
community,'  and  he  added,  '  Vou  know  the  countr>-  and 
people  better  than  any  one  alive.  -  .  .  May  you  have 
strength  to  endure  ! ' 

Sir  Harry  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  exchanging  a 
pleasant  post  for  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  he  knew  that 
Peking,  where  there  was  no  European  community  outside 
the  Legations,  would  be  anything  but  an  agreeable  place 
of  residence  by  contrast  with  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  He 
accepted  the  office  almost  with  reluctance,  and  it  was 
probably  its  very  difficulty  that  induced  him  to  accept 
it  He  felt  that  his  work  was  practically  done  in  Japan  : 
the  Japanese  had  found  their  legs  and  could  shift  for 
themselves, — at  least  thej-  were  clearly  determined  to 
try ; — the  position  of  Europeans  left  tittle  to  be  desired, 
whilst  the  question  of  Treaty  revision,  he  perceived,  was 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  settled.  In  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  lost  ground  to  be  recovered ;  there  was 
much  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  provisions  secured 
by  Treaty  really  operative  ;  there  were  two  or  three  grave 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two  Governments  ;  and  there 
was  the  Tongking  dispute  a.ssuming  more  serious  propor- 
tions every  month,  and  offering  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
distinction  to  the  man  who  should  be  able  to  bring  it  to 
a  satisfactory  close.  After  eighteen  years  of  J  apan,  happy 
and  useful  as  they  had  been,  his  restless  spirit  welcomed 
a  change,  and  ambition  told  him  that  in  China  he  would 
find  a  field  of  honourable  contest.  Yet  the  uppermost 
feeling  in  his  mind  wa.s  one  of  duty— the  duty  he  owed 
his  country  to  better  bcr  position  in  the  land  where  he 
had  so  often  fought  for  her  interests,  and  where  so  much 
remained  to  be  achieved.  The  prospect  of  his  new  post, 
he  told  Mr  Lockhart  (i  ith  June),  'does  not  afford  me  any 
delight,  for  the  burden  will  be  greater,  the  responsibilities 
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heavier,  and  the  di-tagreeables  of  life  more  numerous  than 
here ;  but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  shrink  from  the  post  on 
that  account  .  .  .  This  Annam  [TongkJng]  affair  may 
prove  a  very  serious  matter  and  a  most  unpleasant  bap- 
tism into  my  new  life.  Both  China  and  France,  however, 
should  do  their  best  to  avoid  collision,  which  would  be 
disastrous  to  each.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  September  1883  the 
Tokio  Mont  arrived  at  Shanghai.  The  wharf  was  crowded : 
people  of  all  nations  were  gathered  toRcthcr  to  welcome 
the  new  British  Minister,  and  among  them  were  some 
who  could  remember  what  Harr>-  Parkes  had  done  in 
China  twenty  years — aye  and  forty — before.  As  soon  as 
the  steamer  was  moored,  old  friends  and  those  who  were 
soon  to  become  friends  stormed  the  upper  deck,  where 
'his  Excellency'  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  As  he 
stepped  into  his  carriage  to  drive  to  the  house  of  his  host, 
the  Croivn  Advocate  (Mr  H.  &  Wilkinson),*  the  crowd 
saluted  him  with  three  ringing  cheers.  Such  was  his 
welcome  back  to  the  land  of  his  youth. 

At  Mr  Wilkinson's  house  representatives  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  assembled  to  bid  the  new  Minister  and  old 
friend  once  more  welcome  to  the  '  Model  Settlement '  over 
which  he  had  formerly  reigned.  In  his  reply  to  their 
address  he  touched  on  the  distinguished  ability  of  his 
predecessor  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  and  went  on  :- — 

Your  good  opinion,  though  formed  upon  too  indulgent 
an  estimate  of  my  past  ser\'iccs  and  qualifications  for 
that  [xisl,  will  nevertheless  materially  aid  me  in  fulfilling 
its  duties,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  you  that 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  another 
day's  work  on  the  scene  of  my  earlier  8er\'icc  and  that 
nothing  will  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  promoting  progressive  movement  in 
this  country,  and  a  closer  union  between  foreigners  and 
Chinese.  Though  I  have  been  absent  from  China  for 
eighteen  years,  i  have  not  been  unobservant  of  the 
'  See  above,  p.  1 70,  note. 
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changes  that  have  been  taking  place  here  during  that 
interval  Chinese  and  foreigners,  I  am  happy  to 
believe,  have  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  better  acquaintance  means  improved  opportunities 
of  rendering  mutual  benefit  naiii  assistance.  Disintercalcd 
effort  in  the  field  of  benevolent  labour,  and  ready 
response  to  the  cry  of  distress,  \WII  have  proved  to  thftJ 
people  that  foreigners  have  sympathies  in  common  with  ■ 
their  own.  Western  science  and  Western  enterprise  arc 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  as  a  mean-t  of  widely  ex- 
tending the  industrial  capacities  of  the  people  and 
thereby  augmenting  not  only  the  productive  resources 
of  the  countr>',  but  also  the  political  importance  of  the 
nation  ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
both  rulers  and  people  will  see  that  the  truest  friend- 
ship i$  based  upon  a  community  of  interest,  and  exclu- 
siveness  and  reserve  may  be  profitably  replaced  by  free 
intercourse  and  active  co-operation.  .  .  .  While  I  shall 
steadfastly  strive  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
entrusted  to  my  care,  I  shall  also  earnestly  endeavour 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  this  Govern- 
ment, and  I  confidently  trust  that  thnt  feeling  will  be 
reciprociitcd,  and  that  it  wilt  not  fail  to  lead  to  bene- 
ficial results. 
On  14th   September  the  new  Minister  left  Shanghai 

on  his  voyage  to  Peking.     The  journey  is  described  m  a . 

letter  of  his  eldest  daughter  to  her  aunt : — 

Yesterday  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  river,1 
and  then  we  had  to  take  leave  of  the  Vigilnnt,  as  she^ 
could  not  take  us  up  the  river — the  bends  and  turns  in 
it  are  so  sharp, — and  therefore  we  had  to  start  ftfreshj 
in    another  small    gunboat,   the    Kestrel,   also    an  old' 
friend  of  ours.     We  had  to  get  all  the  lugg^c  quickly 
transferred,  as  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  getting  over 
the  bar  and  entering  the  river ;  so  we  had  more  good- 
byes to  say  and  a  fresh  embarkation.     Wc  waved  our 
handkcrchiefs  to   the    Vigilant   people  as  long  as  wc  1 
could  see  them,  and  then  wc  felt  our  last  bit  of  Japvti 
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had    gone,    and    we    were    beginning    all    afresh.       It      1883 
interested    us   very  much   seeing  the  Taku    forts,  the  SS 

scene  of  so  mucll  of  papa's  work  in  early  days,  an<l  we 
made  him  tell  us  about  the  taking  of  them :  the 
Pch-tang  fort  he  really  took  almost  single-handed  ;'  hit; 
energy,  courage,  and  bravery  must  have  been  some- 
thing marvellous,  and  I  don't  think  wc  half  realize 
what  wonderful  work  he  has  done.  Oh!  wc  arc  not 
half  proud  enough  of  being  his  children  and  bearing 
his  name.  Have  the  boys  ever  read  [Loch's]  Narrativt 
of  EvtHls  in  China  or  Lord  Elgin's  Letters  ?  They 
ought  to. 

The  journey  up  the  river  was  not  interesting,  I  must 
say ;  muddy  water,  muddy  banks,  and  low  mud  huts, 
everything  of  a  uniform  mud  colour.  We  had  a  bright 
glorious  aflernoon,  and  when  the  sun  set  a  lovely  moon 
rose;  Wc  dined  on  board,  and  reached  Tien-tsin  about 
8  o'clock.  Mr  Davenport,  the  Consul,  came  off  to 
meet  us,  .  ,  .  Wc  find  the  country  all  about  here  is 
so  flooded  that  our  journey  to  Pekinji  in  boats  will 
take  us  seven  days  instead  of  four  as  we  anticipated. 
,  ,  .  I  enclose  papa's  speech  at  Shanghai  in  answer 
to  the  address  ;  to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  hi.'«  capture 
twenty-three  years  ago !  !  Would  it  not  have  been 
strange  if  wc  had  been  at  Peking? 

We  travelled  up  the  river  from  Ticn-tsin  in  little  Peking 
covered  boats,  small  and  quaint  looking.  .  .  ,  The  ^^  ^ 
views  on  the  flat  mud  banks  were  not  lovely,  but  now 
and  then  wc  came  to  pretty  patches  of  green  willows. 
.  .  .  We  reached  Tung-chow  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
had  our  first  experience  of  a  real  Chinese  city.  The 
first  sight  that  met  us  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
camels,  a  string  of  them  slowly  wending  their  way 
along,  heavily  laden  with  tea  ;  it  looked  so  Eastern 
compared  to  Japan,  ...   Mr  Grosvenor-  hatl  hurried 


'  See  «nil.  i.  p.  35J. 
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on  and  got  horses  for  us  to  tide  into  Feking.  We  rodc 
across  the  plain,  part  of  which  was  covered  with  water 
from  the  recent  flood.  It  is  very  flat  all  about  Peking, 
but  not  so  Uf;ly  or  so  bare  as  I  thought  it  would  be. 
There  is  some  green  and  a  few  nice  trees,  and  1  even 
spied  some  little  Michaelmas  daisies.  At  last  wc 
came  in  sight  of  the  walls  of  Peking.  I  must  confess 
ihe  first  sight  is  not  prepossessing ;  it  looks  dreary  in 
the  extreme,  and  rather  prison-like,  these  high  thick 
walls  of  gray  brick.  ...  I  don't  think  any  descrip- 
tion could  make  you  sec  Peking  in  your  mind's  eye, 
the  picturesque,  inany-colourcd  houses,  narrow  streets. 
and,  oh  !  .*uch  roads  !  1  never  saw  such  holes  or  such 
dust ;  you  could  not  imagine  a  street  could  be  so  bad, 
unless  you  actually  saw  it  No  attempt  is  made  to 
improve  them.  People  are  certainly  in  a  state  of  utter 
stagnation  and  iwrfecily  indiflcrent  to  improvement  of 
any  kind.  You  miss  so  much,  too,  the  kindly  courtesy 
of  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  seem  so  very  rough  and 
sullen,  and  life  to  them  is  so  intensely  serious.  The 
houses  arc  simply  filthy.  I  don't  think  you  could  put 
up  in  one  for  a  night. 

After  riding  for  about  half  an  hour  wc  turned  down 
a  long  dusty  road  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Legation 
ivalls,  and  finally  turned  in  under  the  gateway,  and 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  our  future  home.  All  the 
Legation  people  were  awaiting  u» ;  Mr  Htllicr,  the 
Chinese  Secretary  :  Mr  Maude,  the  Second  Secretar)' ; 
Mr  Pirkis,  the  Accountant ;  Mr  Evcranj  and  Mr 
Scott,  Assistants ;  that  is  the  staff.  .  .  .  How  can  I 
describe  the  house  to  you  ?  It  is  so  utterly  unlike 
anything  we  have  seen  or  lived  in  before.  It  really 
was  originally  a  series  of  Chinese  temples,  and  has  been 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Europeans  by  having  odd  little 
rooms  built  on,  at  odd  and  inconvenient  comers.  The 
entrance  is  very  fine:  first  come  two  courts,  with 
h.indsume  red  pillars  ;  the  carving  and  painting  of  the 
roofs    is  very    picturesque  and    tlie   colouring   really 
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beautiful.  From  the  court  you  mount  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  enter  the  hati,  or  Queen's  room  as  it  is  called — her 
picture  being  there.  It  is  used  for  the  reception  of  the 
mandarins  when  they  call,  and  is  a  fine  square  hall  with 
a  stained  wooden  floor,  and  window  on  cither  side  of 
the  door, — nice,  bri^jht,  and  sunny.  At  present  it  is 
very  bare  looking,  but  wc  must  try  to  make  it  comfort- 
able, and  put  some  of  the  curios  about,  to  give  it  a  more 
inhabited  appearance.  On  either  .-side  of  the  hall  are 
two  rooms  ;  they  are  not  ver>'  lai^c,  but  face  the  south 
and  get  all  the  sun,  and  are  therefore  the  most  cheerful 
for  sitting-rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  house  13 
divided  and  built  round  a  stone  court  with  shrubs  in 
the  centre.  It  looks  bare  and  dreary  at  present,  but  I 
think  if  we  can  get  a  few  flowers  to  grow,  it  will 
brighten  it  up  and  make  it  more  cheery.  .  .  . 

There  are  long  corridors,  which  run  all  round  the 
house, — great,  bare,  desolate  places,  which  really  look 
quite  like  a  barn.  On  one  side  of  the  courtyard  are  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  both  handsome  rooms, 
the  latter  panelled  half  way  up  the  wall  and  with  open 
carved  work  over  a  red  ground  ;  it  is  rather  sombre 
and  dark  looking.  The  drawing-room  is  also  panelled. 
.  .  .  The  grounds  here  are  small  but  very  nice ; 
each  person  has  his  little  home,  and  it  reminds  me 
much  of  a  cathedral  close ;  it  is  very  i>eaceful  and 
quiet  .  .  . 

Fancy  I  yesterday  was  the  twenty-third  anniversary  [Ocu  9J 
of  papa's  and  Mr  Loch's  release  from  prison,  and  we 
drove  to  sec  the  place  where  thej'  had  been  conlined — 
such  a  miserable  room  in  a  little  temple.' 
If  wc  are  able  to  give  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Sir 
Harry  Parkcs'  work  as  Minister  at  Peking,  the  reasons 
are   easily    explained.      The   bnmilloHs  or   drafts   of  de- 
spatches, which  ambassadors  usually  retain  in  their  own 
possession,  have  not  come  into   the  possession   of   Sir 
Harry's  representatives ;  and  if  they  had,  it  is  doubtful 
'  Sec  lol.  i.  p.  587. 
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18S3  whether  much  use  could  have  been  made  of  them  in  the 
'*''■  5S  present  work.  The  despatches  must  have  dealt  with 
many  questioiiii  »till  |>cnding  in  China  ;  the>'  must  have 
freely  criticized  Chinese  officials  who  are  still  alive  ;  and 
many  of  them  must  h%ve  related  to  the  negotiations  with 
France  on  the  Tongking  question,  which  form  too  recent 
histoiy  to  be  prudently  discussed  in  the  light  of  official 
papers.  The  very  small  number  which  ace  printed  in  the 
China  Blue- Book  (No.  1,  1885)  is  proof  enough  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  not  disposed  to  take  the 
world  into  their  confidence  ;  and  the  biographer  of  a 
diplomatist  is  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  views  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  regard  to  the  communications  of  a 
public  servant  acting  under  its  authority.  This  enforced 
reticence  is,  however,  the  less  to  be  regretted  since  there 
was  probably  little  in  Parkcs'  official  work  at  Peking  that 
reached  finality  or  called  for  detailed  notice.  The  jjcriod 
of  his  mission  only  liLsted  a  year  and  a  half — from  Sep- 
tember 1883  to  March  1885 — and  of  these  eighteen 
months,  between  two  and  three  were  spent  in  Korea, 
where  he  concluded  and  ratified  the  Treaty  which  is  the 
principal  event  of  his  China  Mission.  During  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  remaining  fifteen  months  he  was,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it, 'getting  into  the  saddle."  and  making  himself 
conversant  with  thccxi-tting  state  of  things  in  China;  and, 
after  that,  bc>'ond  continual  vigilance  in  securing  the 
punishment  of  the  riots  and  outrages  due  to  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  stirred  up  by  French  aggression,  his  chief 
business  was  to  watch  the  conflict  with  France,  in  the 
hope  of  an  opportunity  arising  for  ending  it,  and  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  Englishmen  and  English  trade 
during  this  tumultuous  time.  His  was  essentially  a 
'watching  brief:  he  had  few  opportunities  for  initiating 
reforms,  and  the  times  were  not  propitious  for  active 
interference. 

A  letter  from  Mr  Gros\-coor,  the  Chaigii  d'Affaires,  had 
prepared  him  for  a  tranquil  state  of  afToirs  at  the 
Legation : — 
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Welcome  to  the  shores  of  the  land   where  j-ears  ago 
you  made  your   name    historically  famous.  .  .  .  For 
your   convenience   I   will  prepare  short  memoranda  of 
the  leading  cases ;   I  am  happy  to  say  thej-  arc  few 
in  number.     Some  were  taken  home  by  Sir  T.  Wade 
last  year,'  and  tlie  out-turn  of  that  operation   has  not 
yet  reached  this  legation.     The  two  ports  that  most 
constantly  apply  for  help  are  Foochow  and  Pakhoi.  ,  .  . 
I  have  exjierienced  no  difficulty  since   i   have  been  in 
charge  from  any  action  taken   by  any  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of    Foreign   Powers.      The    U,S.    Minister, 
Mr  Young,  is,  as  you  doubtless  know,  very  anxious  to 
mediate  between    France  and  China  in  re  Tongking, 
but,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  met  with  little  success. 
In  another  part  of  this  letter  Mr  Grosvcnor  asked  for 
leave  to  go  home,  chiefly  because  he  was  '  vei>-  anxious  to 
sec  my  old  father  once  more,  and  his  great  age  teaches  me 
that  time  passes,'    As  fate  decreed,  young  Mr  Grosvcnor's 
promising  career  was  cut  sliort  but  three  years  later,  whilst 
the  father.   Lord   Ebury,  whose  >'cars  caused  him  such 
anxiety,  only  died  in  1 893,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.     But 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  this  inversion  of  the  natural 
course  of  events,  and  Sir  Harry,  with  his  usual  generosity, 
sanctioned   Mr  Grosvcnor's  departure  as  soon  as  he  had 
relumed  from  his  visit  to  Korea. 

That  visit  was  really  the  one  great  event  of  his  term 
of  Minister  in  China.  Mr  Dickins  has  related  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  in  Japan 
in  regard  to  the  unsealing  of  the  '  Hermit  State,'  and  it 
is  necessary  here  only  to  refer  to  his  narrative  of  Sir 
Harry's  visit,  which  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
'  model  Treaty '  in  the  space  of  a  month,-    The  Treaty  was 

'  PtAiibly  this  tcleni  10  ihc  ncgoliatinni,  jciprcling  li-ki«  (or  iiilemnl 
barrier  lux},  dpedtlly  oa  oplam.  m  which  Sir  Thomu  Wadt  haij  laboured- 
ever  since  hii  Chcfoo  Convcnlion  oi  1S76  luul  mci  with  to  much  criticiun 
uul  oppoiilion  OD  Ihc  put  of  the  Foreign  Itepteientativn  and  oihcn.  A«  Far 
u  can  be  );Mliered,  Sir  Harry  Taikn  <liil  nul  take  up  ihii  ([ueiiion :  it  win 
Mtllcil  after  his  dcitlh  by  a  conference  in  Lunilon  in  Juljr  1SS5,  u-hcn  a  heavy 
HJtin  on  opium  wm  ■uthonic'l  in  Klilillon  to  the  cailonis  duly. 

*  Sec   Jiliovc.   chnji.  xaxii.     T)ic   Treaty   ia   prinleil    in    A|)[>endix  (F). 
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received  with  approbation  in  all  quarters,  except  by  Russia, 
who  found  herself  forestalled  in  her  designs  of  extending 
her  influence  from  Vladivostok  southwards.  Mr  (now  Sir 
Philip)  Currie.  our  present  Ambassador  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  who  was  then  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  (22nd  February  iS$4):  'Your 
Treaty  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  you  have 
managed  the  business,  and  for  undertaking  the  hardships 
of  a  journey  to  Soul.  An  official  approval  goes  to  you 
to-day.  and  the  Ratifications  and  Orders  in  Council  arc 
being  got  ready  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  . .  The  [Queen's] 
letter  will  be  one  of  compliment  and  expression  of  satis- 
faction at  establishment  of  relations,  etc.  i  have  chosen 
a  silver  box  to  contain  it  at  Garrards,  which  is  being  gilt, 
and  which  will  ha\'e  an  enonnous  coat  of  arms  in  relief 
The  rati  fie  at  ion -seal  box  is  also  being  gilt,  so  that  you 
will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  astonish  the  King  with  the  splen- 
dour of  our  boxes.' 

As  a  result  of  the  Trcat>',  Parkes  was  gazetted  on  7th 
March  1884  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Korea,  in  addition  to  his  China  appointment ;  and  on  3 1  st 
April  he  left  Shanghai  on  H.M.S.  Cleopatra,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Aston  and  Mr  Hillier,  to  exchange  the  ratifications, 
and  present  Sir  Philip  Currie's  astonishing  boxes.  In 
leaving  Shanghai  he  parted  for  the  last  time.  little  as 
he  thought  it,  with  the  younger  of  the  two  daughters  who 
had  been  with  him  at  Tokio  and  Peking,  Mabel  Parkes 
bad  been  married  in  March  to  Mr  Egertoii  L,c\'ett, 
Admiral  Willcs"  Flag  Lieutenant,  and  had  come  down 
to  Shanghai  with  her  fatlier  on  her  way  back  to  England. 
His  elder  daughter,  however,  accompanied  him  to  Korea, 
where  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  28th  April, 
and    three    days    later   he    had    his   audience  with  the 


Th«  Komn  Ttoiy  nq^Cbtioiu  of  1883  »r«  docribtd  oul  of  their  proper 
duonotugiul  piAcr,  ill  ilcfeicnce  10  Mr  Dii.Lint'  upiaiun  that  1  hey  form  an 
iaU|^l  pul  at  the  Japsnctc  Enstecn  Foiei)^  Puticy  dbeimcd  in  chapi.  xnL, 
xxxll.,  in  reference  to  FoimoM.  Loochoo,  and  Korea. 
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King,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  him  (and  the  gilt 
boxes),  and  after  his  departure  constantly  inquired  when 
he  would  return. 

Whilst  at  Shanghai  Sir  Harr>-  paid  a  visit  lu  tlie 
Taotai  on  a  matter  of  local  business.  Mr  Herbert  Giles 
accompanied  him  as  interpreter,  and  an  extract  frtnn  his 
amusing  account  of  the  interview,  communicated  in  a 
private  letter,  is  worth  quoting  in  illustration  of  the 
Minister's  ways  and  views: — 

Sir  Harry  Parkcs  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  Chinese.  '  We  must 
respect  their  prejudices,'  he  said;  'it  is  idle  to  try 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  them.'  I  remember  being 
l>articulaHy  impressed  with  his  sympathies  in  this 
direction  ;  and  1  wondered  if  he  often  thought  of  what 
I  was  thinking  of  then — -tlie  Board  of  Punishments 
at  Peking.  Sir  Harrj'  Parkcs  then  began  to  express 
regret  for  having  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  accompany- 
ing him.  'My  Chinese  is  rusty,'  he  said,  'and  I  sliall 
be  glad  if  you  will  help  mc."  But  the  amusing  part 
was  that,  when  we  reached  the  Taotai's  yamun,  through- 
out the  interview  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  did  the  whole  of  his 
talking  himself.  His  was  scarcely  the  cast  of  mind  to 
endure  the  wearisomeness  of  interpretation  where  nothing 
vital  was  at  stake.  He  rattled  gaily  on,  after  the  old 
school  of  Chinese  speakers,  with  a  very  limited  vocabu- 
lary and  utter  disregard  of  tones.  .  .  .  One  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  quickly  take 
up  a  definite  position  on  a  given  question  and  defend 
that  position  to  the  death.  The  Taotai  treated  him 
with  marked  deference.  .  ,  .  The  appointment  of  Sir 
Harr>'  Parkcs  as  H.B.M.'s  Mini.stcr  sent  a  thrill  through 
the  China  Consular  Service.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era,  and  each  individual  member  felt  as 
though  a  great  bulwark  of  strength  had  been  raised 
up,  on  which  he  might  surely  and  safelj'  rely. 
A  good  deal  had  happened  at  Peking  during  the  second 
visit  to  Korea.     A  ^-critablc  (oup  dilal  had  been  effected 
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1S84  by  the  Empress  R^ent ;  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
,  *^"  **  with  I*'rance  had  been  signed.  To  understand  bow  this 
came  about  a  very  few  words  must  be  said  about  the 
doingii  of  the  French  in  Tongking,  Acting  on  a  Treaty 
of  1874,  the  French  had  taken  measures  in  1SS2  to 
drive  away  the  Annamese  '  Black  Flags,"  who  were  said 
to  be  illegally  interfering  with  trade  on  the  Red  Rirer. 
Unfortunately  Commander  RJvicrc,  who  was  directing  the 
operations,  fell  into  an  ambush  near  Hanoi,  and  was 
killed.  To  avenge  his  death  fresh  troops  were  sent  out : 
and  meanwhile  China,  who  had  long  exercised  the  rights 
of  suzerainty  over  the  kingdom  of  Annam,  protested 
gainst  the  continued  invasion  of  her  vassal's  territory. 
Nevertheless  the  French  took  several  places  and  generally, 
but  not  always,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Annamese. 
The  death  of  the  King  of  Annarn,  in  July  18S3,  offered 
an  opportunity,  of  which  Ur  Marmand  the  I'rencli  Com- 
missioner took  instant  advantage ;  )  lud  was  occupied, 
and  a  Treaty  concluded  there  practically  announced  a 
French  Protectorate.  Negotiations,  carried  on  both  at 
Paris  and  Peking,  came  to  nothing,  and  when  M.  Jules 
Ferry  became  Foreign  Minister,  one  began  to  hear  of  a 
French  '  colonial  policy "  and  a  future  '  colonial  empire." 
In  vain  the  Chinese  offered  to  accept  the  division 
suggested '  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  by  which  the>'  would 
surrender  the  tcrritorj-  south  of  the  Red  River.  M,  Ferry 
demanded  Son-tai  and  Bak-ninh,  north  of  the  proposed 
line ;  and  Admiral  Courbct  carried  the  former  fortress  by 
assault,  after  a  stubborn  defence,  on  the  [6th  December 
1883.' 

These  successes  spread  a  gloom  over  the  Chinese,  ar>d 
in  Peking  the  superstitious  people  began  to  notice  »trai^e 
portents.  In  the  Imperial  city,  just  outside  the  palace  walls, 
stands  the  Temple  of  Imperial  Ancestors,  where  the  tablets 
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of  all  the  bygone  Emperors  of  the  dynasty  arc  ranged  in 
order.  Night  after  night  a  sound  of  wailing  was  heard  in 
the  shrine,  and  the  crash  of  falling  cenotaphs.  The  tablets 
still  stood  in  their  places  in  the  morning,  yet  the  same 
solemn  moan  was  heard  again  at  night ;  and,  as  if  in  con- 
fimiatton,  wailing  issued  from  the  distant  tombs  where  the 
Kmperor*  lie  buried.  A  credulous  folk  easily  perceived 
in  these  omens  a  disastrous  portent  for  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  The  zeal  of  the  French  rose  in  proportion  to 
the  discouragement  of  the  Chinese.  Large  .sums  were 
voted  in  the  Chamber ;  the  military  operations,  which 
were  never  declared  to  be  war,  were  pushed  on  with  vigour 
by  General  Millot ;  and  in  March  Bak-ninh  shared  the 
fate  of  Son-tai.  Bak-ninh  had  been  defended  by  Chinese 
troops,  and  the  celestial  Minister  at  Paris  had  declared 
that  an  attack  upon  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war. 
At  iirst  the  Chinese  .seemed  really  about  to  lake  the  matter 
up  vigorously  and  prove  that  they  were  not  the  quantiU 
fUgligtaHe  which  M.  Challemel  Lacour  thought  them ; 
for  the  ncw-i  of  the  fall  of  Bak-ninh  was  followed  by  a 
sudden  thunderclap  in  ministerial  circles.  The  Empress 
Regent  took  personal  action  and  of  her  own  motion 
deprived  the  Prince  of  Kung  and  several  other  Ministers 
of  all  their  offices,  and  imposed  condign  punishment  upon 
all  who  were  responsible  for  the  failure  in  Tongking. 
There  was  a  panic  among  the  mandarins :  no  man  knew 
when  his  own  tuni  of  disgrace  would  come.  To  tfie 
foreigners,  however,  the  change  was  welcome.  The  '  inso- 
lence of  the  Yamun  had  become  intolerable,'  as  one  ofHcial 
remarked,  and  anything  would  be  better  than  the  old 
Board  which  had  resisted  all  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  persua- 
sions and  made  every  Minister's  life  a  peqwTual  scene  of 
wrangling  and  irritation.  The  new  Ministry,  beaded  bjr 
Prince  Chun  (father  of  the  Emperor),  was  believed  to  mean 
business,  and  even  a  war  policy  was  better  than  the  shilly- 
shallying between  peace  and  war  which  had  paralyzed 
trade  and  disturbed  all  relations  with  China  for  the  last 
year   or   two.      But   these    favourable   anticipations   were 
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■SS4  soon  dispelled.  Instead  of  gshung  strength  by  the  change 
.«T.  s6  ^,f  Ministers,  the  war  party  at  Pckblg  appeared  to  have  lost 
all  influence.  During  Sir  Harry's  absence  in  Korea  Mr 
Maude  took  charge  of  the  Legation,  and  the  followtng 
letters  to  his  chief  announced  the  collapse  of  the  spirited 
policy  which  the  fall  of  Bak-ninh  had  temporarily  excited 
in  the  Government : — 

Dcfore  you  open  this  letter  you  will  probably  have 
heard  of  the  complete  surrender — as  it  appears  at 
present — of  the  war  party  here.  For  the  last  few  days 
there  have  been  rumours  that  the  Chinese  had  given 
in,  and  I  asked  Everard  to  inquire  at  the  Vamun,'  when 
he  went  there  yesterday  afternoon  about  the  Dudgeon 
placard,'  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  a  report  that 
Li  Hung-Chang  was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  French 
Admiral.  Rather  to  my  surprise  he  told  mc  on  his  return 
that  the  Secretaries  had  acknowledf^cd  that  it  was  true. 
As,  however,  nearly  cverytliing  said  at  the  Vamun  of 
late  has  turned  out  to  be  false  I  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  telegraph  this  news  to  the  Foreign  Office  without 
testing  it,  so  \  called  on  Sir  Robert  Hart,  t  told  him 
what  I  had  heard,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  confirm 
it.  He  avoided  a  direct  answer  to  my  question,  saying 
he  had  not  been  to  the  Vamun  lately ;  but  admitted  in 
conversation  that  he  believed  the  Chinese  meant  to 
yield,  and  that  the  new  Ministers  would  turn  out  to  be 
even  less  warlike  than  their  predecessors,  I  asked  if 
tliis  tvas  attributable  to  what  they  had  learnt  since  they 
had  been  in  of)icc,  and  to  their  having  influenced  the 
Empress  and  what  had  always  been  considered  the 
war  parly  jn  the  palace.  He  said,  No :  the  Empress, 
who  was  a  sensible  ivoman,  had  been  misrepresented  as 
desirous  to  go  to  war  with  France  ;  she  bad  dismissed 
her  recent  advisers  for  not  informing  her  of  the  fall  of 
Bak-ninh  directly  they  received  the  news ;  and  the 
decrees  punishini;  the  mandarins  were  merely  intended 
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as  a  lesson  to  military  men: — Prince  Chun  too  was  an      1S84 
intelligent  man,  and  was  quite  far-sighted  enough  to    '*^"  ** 
perceive  that  China  was  unfit  to  go  to  war. 

Semallf '  tells  me  that  he  knoivs  nothing  of  the  move-  ptom  C 
ment:;  of  the  French  fleet,  and  that  the  only  information  p"  ^'"''* 
he  can  give  as  authentic  is  that  M.  PatenAlre,  who  left  \\^^  , 
Marseilles  on  the  27th  for  Ilui,  is  to  arrange  there  the 
terms  of  the  French  protectorate  over  Annam.  He  will 
not  come  to  Peking,  nor  will  the  French  Government 
treat  with  the  Chinese,  unless  the  latter  arc  ready  to 
accept  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  a  recognition  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Tongking,  as  it  is  now  held  b>' 
them,  and  their  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Annam, 
together  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Minister  TsOng  from 
Paris.  SemalM  believes  that  Commandant  Fournicr  is 
trying  to  sound  l,i  Hung-Chang  as  to  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  treat,  but  this  is  not  on  infor- 
mation received  from  Paris.  He  believes  the  endeavour, 
if  it  exists,  to  be  purely  officitux,  and  th.it  Ihe  issue 
will  not  affect  French  policy.  The  idea  in  Paris  is  to 
allow  the  Chinese  to  do  as  they  like  as  to  coming  to 
a  definite  arrangement  The  French  Government  do 
not  want  to  press  them  should  thc>'  not  interfere  with 
the  status  quo.  France  is  ma.tter  of  the  situation  in 
Tongking,  and  unless  she  is  disturbed  by  the  Chinese 
she  will  not  trouble  them.  .  .  . 

Dr  Dudgeon  told  me  two  days  ago  that  a  high 

0Rici.1l  had  told  him  there  would   be  no  difficulty  in 

arranging  the  Tongking  question,  and  the  idea  that  » 

settlement  is  probable  seems  to  have  been  diligently 

spread. 

To   this   padJic    disposition,  but   still    more   to  the 

initiative  of  the  great  Viceroy,  was  due  the  Li-Foumier 

Convention  of  nth  May    1S84,  signed  at  Tien-tsin  by 

Li    Hung-Chang   on    behalf  of  China  and    by  Captain 

Fournicr  (in  spite  of  M.  Scmall^'s  doubts)  for  France, 

by   which    China    engaged    to    withdraw    her   garrisons 

'  French  ChaiE^  O'Aibiret  »l  Peking. 
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18S4  from  Toitgkiiig  and  to  admit  foreign  trade,  whilst  France 
**■*■  S**  undertook  to  protect  the  Tongking  frontier  and  *  refrain 
from  any  overt  insult  to  the  fiction  of  Chinese  suzerainty."' 
Whether  this  Agreement  did  or  did  not  fix  tlie  dates  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Tongking  fortresses  (a  point  which 
has  been  keenly  debated),  It  is  certain  that  Colonel 
0ugenne,  in  attempting  to  occupy  Langson,  was  driven 
back  b>'  the  Chinese  in  the  Bak-li  pass  with  heavy  loss. 
This  repulse  (which  was  apparently  justified  by  the 
Chinese  commander's  want  of  instructions)  of  an  attack 
which  (according  to  the  Chinese)  was  not  warranted  by  the 
^reement  of  iith  May,  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
and  the  demand  by  the  French  of  a  preposterous  in- 
demnity. The  Chinese  went  so  far  (i6th  July)  as  to  oflcr 
still  to  carry  out  the  Li-Fouroicr  convention,  and  to  pay 
jf  1 25,000  as  comi>cnsation  to  the  relatives  of  the  sl;iin 
at  Langson  ;  but  M.  Ferry  indignantly  refused  all  com- 
promise, and  began  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  The  French  first  seiied  Kilung  in  Formiwa  (5lh 
AugustX  and  then,  after  entering  behind  the  fortifications 
of  the  river  Min  in  the  character  of  a  friendly  Power, 
Ireachcrousl)'  bombarded  the  arsenal  of  Foochow  (23rd 
August},  Meanwhile  Li  Fong-Pao.  the  Acting  Minister 
to  France,  had  hauled  down  the  Chinese  flag  at  Pari^ 
and  M.  Scmall(},  after  presenting  an  ultimatum,  which 
included  an  extravagant  demand  for  an  indemnity  of 
80,000,000  francs,  lowered  the  I'rench  Hag  of  the  t^egation 
at  Peking,  and  left  the  capital  (21st  .■\ugust). 

All  this  time  war  had  never  been  declared,  and  this 
anomalous  situation  was  full  of  inconvenience  for  the 
neutral  Powers,  Properly  speaking,  indeed,  there  were  no 
neutral  Powers,  for,  where  00  war  is,  there  can  be  no 
neutrality.  As  3  matter  of  fact  the  French  and  the 
Chinese  made  use  of  F.ngtish  ports  or  F.nglish  ships,  and 
supplied  themselves  with  munitions  of  war  and  stores  from 
English  firms  ;  and  then  each  rounded  upon  us  for  helping 
the  other,  and  committing  a  '  breach  of  ncutralitj'.'     I  f  the 
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rights  of  belligerents  arc  to  be  enforced  upon  neutral  1SS4 
Powers,  war  must  first  be  declared,  and  then  strict  ''•^■S*' 
neutrality  can  be  insisted  on.  A.t  it  was,  all  that  the 
European  non-combatant  Powers  could  do  was  to  establish 
a  general  understanding  between  their  admirals  for  the 
protection  of  their  subjects  in  the  foreign  concessions  at 
the  different  ports  of  China.  Meanwhile  trade  was  at  a 
standstill,  the  rivers  were  partly  blocked,  and  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  x-ainiy  petitioned  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  port,  which  was  clearly  impossible  unless  the 
Powers  tt'cre  prepared  to  repel  the  entrance  of  warships  by 
force.  A  letter  from  Sir  Harry  to  Mr  Hughes,  whose 
post  h.id  lately  been  mi^cd  to  that  of  Consul -General  at 
Shanghai,  gives  some  general  views  on  the  situation  :— 

I  have  yours  up  to  the  8th  and  your  telegram  of  theToCooMl- 
I  ith,  reporting  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  jl*"^' 
written  about  the  river  and  pressing  for  neutralization,  scpt.  14 
I  am  afr.-iid  little  can  be  done  to  secure  the  latter  in  a 
fonn  that  would  be  thoroughly  ciTcctive ;  for  neither 
Chinese  nor  French  would  observe  any  voluntary 
neutralization  beyond  a  point  that  would  accord  with 
iheir  individual  convenience ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  eflectcd 
by  the  action  of  the  neutral  Powers,  the  latter  must  be 
prepared  to  take  Shanghai  into  their  hands  and  compel 
both  French  and  Chinese  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 
Thus  French  ships  of  war  could  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  tiie  river,  nor  could  the  Chinese  be  permitted  to 
make  Shanghai  a  ba.-se  of  troops,  ship«,  or  supplies,  to 
be  used  against  the  I-rcnch.  We  should  have  to  pre- 
vent French  ships  of  war  coming  for  coals  or  supplies, 
and  equally  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  munitions  of 
war  from  Shanghai  in  foreign  vessels  by  the  Chinese — 
which  means  smrth,  etc.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  neutral  Powers  would  be  most  unusual  and  would 
please  neither  France  nor  China.  It  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  prolonged  negotiation  in  Europe, 
and  such  armed  interference  could  only  be  justified  by 
stronger  reasotis  than  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  am 
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1SS4         afraid,  would  be  able  to  supply.     In  short,  I  should 
'^^■'S*        say  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  it 

I  am  in  hopes  that  there  will  now  be  a  lull  in  these 
quasi-hostilitics,  because  1  do  not  sec  what  the  French 
can  do  next  Perhaps  ihcy  will  try  to  occupy  the 
north  of  Formosa  —  perlmps  they  might  turn  their 
attention  to  Hainan.  But  I  doubt  their  being  willing 
to  attack  Port  Arthur  in  the  Xorth,  Nanking  in  the 
Centre,  or  the  Boguc  forts  in  the  South.  Tlicy  would 
get  hard  knocks  at  all  these  places — much  harder  than 
they  have  yet  encountered  at  Kilung  or  on  the  Min, 
where  they  were  able  to  gain  a  commanding  position 
by  a  course  that  was  little  less  than  treacherous.  And 
their  ill-considered  and  ineftcctive  action  has  certainly 
failed.  What  therefore,  will  they  do  next?  Make 
war  ?  A  eorpi  d'arm/e  is  necessary  to  subdue  Peking, 
and  when  can  France  put  a  corps  d'armfe  in  the  field  ? 
t'crtainly  not  this  year,  and  the  cRbrt  she  would  hav4 
to  make  would  prove  such  a  strain  upon  her  resources 
and  weaken  her  so  seriously  in  Europe  that  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  assured  tliat  she  would  care  to  make  the 
attempt.  She  may  cool  down  between  this  and  the 
spring  and  sec  that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
If  she  liked  to  do  so,  she  could  now  crj'  quits,  say  tliat 
she  had  thrashed  the  Chinese  for  their  treachery  at 
Langson,  and  take  a  commercial  Treaty  as  compensa- 
tion for  expenses,  and  in  order  to  give  the  world  a 
proof  of  the  noble  generosity  of  France,  etc.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  war,  possibly  the  neutral  Powers  might 
urge  France  to  except  Shanghai  and  the  Yang-tszo 
from  the  field  of  operations,  though  I  doubt  whether 
France  would  agree  to  do  so. 
Parkcs'  anticipation  was  realized.  A  prolonged  lull 
took  place  in  the  quarrel  with  France ;  Langson  was  not 
occupied  until  February  1S85  ;  the  French  were  driven 
back  again  in  March  ;  and  France,  having  at  last  dis- 
covered  that  "the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle,'  in  the 
face  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  China,  made  peace  on 
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9th  June.  Apparemi)'  the  British  Minister  Kad  little  to 
do  with  the  Tonyking  question  in  the  few  months  that 
remained  to  him.  But  if  he  had  little  connexion  directly 
with  the  French  difficuit>*,  the  consequences  of  that 
aggression  kept  him  constantly  in  anxiety.  The  anti- 
foreign  feeling  stirred  up  by  the  French  attacks  on 
Foochow  and  Formosa  found  expression  in  other  riots 
and  outrages  besides  that  at  Canton  '  in  1883. 

I  think  you  arc  very  well  off  at  Shanghai  for  protection, 
Foochow  I  am  anxious  about,  as  only  very  small 
vessels  can  get  up  there.  Canton,  Foochow,  Hankow, 
and  Ticn-tsin  are  the  points  that  give  care.  However, 
1  think  all  the  ports  are  being  well  looked  after  by  Sir 
William  DowcU.  The  Legations  alone  can  receive  no 
protection  and  must  take  their  chance,  but  a  Peking 
mob,  or  such  idiots  as  Tso  Tsung-tang  and  those  fools 
of  the  \var  party,  are  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
tlic  mob  of  Canton.  Chinese  pride  will  have  its  fall, 
but  the  fall  will  carry  great  resentment  with  it,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  demented  or  indifferent  to  con- 
sequences   to    prevent    the    growth    of   bitter    feeling. 

,  prompted   by   interested   speculators,   has   been 

writing  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  about  the  great  pro- 
gress to  be  initiated — which  is  pure  invention,  the  re- 
echoes of  the  remarks  of  one  or  two  placemen   ,  .   . 
who  make  them  to  please  the  foreigners  who  are  per- 
petually boring  them  on  the  subject  of  railways,  etc. 
Shanghai  was  efficiently  protected  by  its  own  volunteers 
and  the  presence  of  vessels  of  war  ;  but  W^nchow  was 
more  out   of   the   beat  of   the  fleet,   and   had    no    local 
defenders.      In    September    1 S84    there  were   signs    of 
anti-foreign    feeling   at   that   usually   wetl-conductcd   and 
particularly  well-kept  port,  as  the  following  amusing  letter 
from  the  Consul  to  Sir  Harry-  shows : — 

The  events  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
ten  days,  though  of  a  nature  to  cause  general  uneasiness, 
border  so  clo.'tely  upon  the  ridiculous  that  1  think  it 

'  See  p>  3S8.  -  \uiL  Coniiiil  at  KiuDf;-c!iwu-. 
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hardly  necessary  to  place  them  on  official  record  ;  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  would  like 
to  know,  and  I  truitt  to  be  excused. 

Directly  the  steamer  left,  positive  statements  were 
made  that  3000  converts  were  concealed  in  the  Italian 
priest's  establishment,  and  were  to  mas^crc  everybody 
on  Sunday.  The  masjistratc  called  on  me  for  advice. 
I  recommended  him  to  visit  the  place  with  some  gentry, 
which  he  did.  It  ended  in  Mr  d'Amoux  and  myself 
inducing  P^re  I'rocacci  to  put  off  service  on  Sunday 
and  send  round  messages  to  his  converts,  fifty  in  all. 

Last  year's  contributions  for  coast  defence  having 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  retiring  magistrate,  the 
present  magistrate  found  it  impossible  to  extract  a  cash 
from  the  people,  who  were  accordingly  ordered,  each 
householder,  to  bring  a  load  of  stones  to  the  steamer 
wharf  Another  stupid  order  was  that  each  house 
should  burn  a  light  all  night  The  silly  people  are  at 
their  wits'  ends  with  fright  at  all  this,  and  of  course 
blame  foreigners.  The  authorities  are  feeble  and  in- 
competent, and  afraid  of  the  people.  I  think  that  my 
walking  through  the  city  every  day,  and  our  all  playing 
lawn-tennis  on  an  open  space  in  the  cit>',  has  perhaps 
done  as  much  to  keep  things  quiet  as  anything.      Mr 

,  a  iniuionary,  was  attacked  at  Fing>'ang  a  week 

ago,  and  again  in  Wenchow,  but  as  his  appearance 
almost  invites  rudeness,  and  as  he  lodged  no  complaint, 
I  took  no  steps.  Mr  d'Aniou\  has  also  been  insulted 
in  the  streets  several  times,  and  the  tidcwaiters  have 
been  stoned  by  the  soldiers.  Strange  to  say,  though 
all  this  has  taken  place,  wherever  I  go  1  find  the  people 
quiet  and  respectful  both  inside  and  outside,  soldiers 
and  civilians.  I  have  been  to  sec  Mr  Procacci,  and 
recommended  him  to  postpone  services  for  a  time.     At 

the  Taotai's  request  I  have  also  requested  Mr  to 

cease  for  a  time  his  weekly  visits  to  Pingyang. 

The  gates  are  now  closed  at  dusk,  and  only  opened 
after  dawn :  tliis  of  course  is  a  uselessly  exciting  step. 
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1  declined  the  magistrate's  proposal  to  remove  Mr 
Procacci  and  his  school  to  this  island — (i)  because  he 
was  not  a  Frenchman ;  (2)  because  I  was  neither 
French  nor  Italian  Consul ;  (3)  because  he  must  be 
protected,  and  the  people  would  only  grow  more  saucy 
if  he  gave  way  ;  (4)  because  he  ts  quite  harmless. 

Placards  have  been  freely  posted  calling  upon  the 
people  to  massacre  (t)  the  Catholics,  (2)  me.  (3)  all 
foreigners,  (4)  the  mandarins,  and  so  forth,  but  the 
Catholics  are  very  active,  and  soon  tear  them  down. 
They  then  come  through  Procacci  and  Mr  d'Amoux  to 
me,  and  I  send  them  in  confidence  to  the  Taotai.  Con- 
sequently, without  any  agency  appearing,  a  silent  war 
is  carried  on  against  the  mischievous. 

There  is  now  a  rumour  that  20OO  heavily  armed 
Catholics  are  marching  on  us  from  Foochow.  How> 
ever,  excellent  proclamations  are  up,  no  one  {but  the 
natives)  is  seriously  uneasy,  and  I  don't  think  anything 
will  happen. 

The  blocking  operations  arc  a  pitiable  failure: 
everything  is  swept  away  as  soon  as  put  down. 

In  informing  the  senior  naval  officer  of  the  blocking, 
I  have  stated  that  '  I  see  no  reason  for  asking  him  for 
a  boat,  yet,  if  convenient,  a  look-in  would  do  no  harm, 
if  Ihi  boat  eati  come  up  to  the  toivn.'  The  reason  why 
I  have  inserted  the  last  sentence  is  that  othenvise  a 
rumour  would  at  once  be  started  that  a  French  man 
[of  war]  was  there,  and  then  that  she,  or  the  fleet,  had 
been  sunk,  or  had  left  with  terrific  loss. 

The  latest  news  confirming  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Chinese  will  I  think  tend  to  cow  the  people  more, 
for  the  persistent  rumours  of  victory  circulated  by  the 
Shanghai  native  press  do  harm  in  elating  them  and 
making  them  impudent. 

The  civil  authorities  continue  excellently  disposed. 
[  am  not  pcri'ectly  certain  about  the  military. 
On  the  night  of  the  4lh  of  October  the  disquieting 
symptoms  at  Wenchow  came  to  a   crisis.     A   riot  took 
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1884  place,  in  which  the  foreign  buildings  in  the  city  were 
^"^^  56  destroyed,  though  the  foreign  settlement  and  Consulate, 
being  on  an  island,  escaped,  owing  to  the  forethought  of 
the  officials,  who  took  all  the  boats  away.  No  lives 
were  lost,  but  the  damage  to  property  was  considerable. 
'  WSnchow,'  wrote  Sir  Harry,  '  is  the  last  place  at  which 
I  should  have  expected  the  people  to  run  amok  against 
foreigners  generally,  and  I  am  most  thankful  that  no  lives 
have  been  lost'  '  We  must  make  the  local  authorities  do 
their  duty,  and  the  missionaries  must  be  protected.'  To 
do  them  justice  the  Chinese  Government  were  not  slow  to 
offer  redress.  The  ringleaders  of  the  riot  were  severely 
punished,  and  adequate  money  compensation  was  given 
for  the  injuries  inflicted  ty  the  mob. 
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The  anti-roreign  feeling  displayed  in  riots  among  the  ~  1S83 
common  people  was  fully  shared  by  the  Government  at  *^-5S 
Peking,  but  took  a  diflercnt  form.  Instead  of  burning 
houses  and  frightening  missionaries'  wives,  the  Ministers 
amused  themselves  with  tormenting  the  Foreign  Represen- 
tatives. Masters  of  the  art  of  procrastination,  thcj-  drove 
business-like  Envoys  to  despair  with  their  interminable 
delays  and  ceaseless  flow  of  talk.  To  get  a  decision  from 
the  Tsung-li  Vamun,  said  Parkcs,  was  '  like  trying  to  draw  y 
water  from  a  well  with  a  bottomless  buckeL' .  Always 
obstinate  and  imper\'ious  to  reasoning,  the  vacillations  of 
the  French  (who  in  the  summer  of  1884  were  chaRcring 
over  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  extorted  from  China, 
like  an  old  Peking  dealer  in  curiosities)  encouraged  the 
Chinese  to  take  a  high  tone  with  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  thwart  them  in  petty  details.  They 
grew  utterly  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  continued 
contumacy,  and  in  their  incurable  shuffling  seemed,  as 
Parkcs  remarked,  to  take  a  positive  '  pleasure  in  hanging 
their  heads  over  a  precipice'  But  it  was  no  pleasure  to 
Sir  Harry  to  have  dealings  with  them  in  this  mood. 
He  was  the  special  mark  for  their  irritating  assaults. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  officials,  when 
they  first  heard  of  his  appointment  to  Peking,  were  firmly 
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18S3  convinced  that  he  would  rc-cnact  his  old  masterful  policy 
^^-  **  and  do  his  utmost  to  bumble  their  pride.  1  Ic  said  him- 
self, when  his  Innisference  to  Peking  was  first  mooted, 
that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Chinese  objected  to 
receive  him  ;  and  although  no  such  objection  was  made 
(as  I  am  able  to  state  on  the  best  authority),  it  is  certain 
that  be  began  his  diplomatic  service  in  China  in  the  Eace 
of  a  :strong  prejudice  Like  Sangkolinsin  in  i860,  the 
Chinese  '  knew  his  name  well,'  and  regarded  him  as  the 
author  of  the  disasters  and  humiliations  of  the  Second 
War.  The  leading  statesman  of  the  Kmpire,  indeed,  U 
Hung-Chang,  who  was  in  1883  Viceroy  of  the  province 
of  Chih'Li  and  resided  at  Tien-Ltin,  was  perhaps  an 
exception  to  this  general  prejudice.  He  had  bad  many  a 
passage  of  arms  with  Parkes  in  i  S64,  and  was  to  have 
many  more  again ;  but  he  was  great  enough  to  respect 
his  advcrsar)',  and,  in  words  at  least,  he  professed 
himself  pleased  with  Sir  Harry's  appointment.  In  a 
conversation  recorded  by  Mr  Davenport,  Consul  at  Tien- 
tsin, it  wa-^  reported  that  Viceroy  Li  was  '  very  much 
pleased '  with  Sir  Harry's  conversation  during  their  inter- 
view on  the  jouniey  up  to  Peking  in  September.  He 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  the  British 
Minister  '  on  intimate  terms,'  and  added  that  '  it  n'ould  be 
a  great  feaUier  in  Pa  Tajin's  cap  if  be  should  succeed  in 
settling  the  Annam  question.'  It  is  dear  that  Farkcs  bad 
already  felt  hi«  way  towards  a  reconciliation  between 
France  and  China,  for  it  is  hinted  that  Li  'would  not 
really  object  to  the  division  suggested  by  Sir  Harry,  of  a 
line  drawn  half-way  between  laL  21'  and  33',  but  be  did 
not  venture  to  say  that  it  was  acceptable  at  once.' 
A\lictber  Li  afterwards  pursued  the  same  conciliatory 
policy  towards  the  British  Minister  may  be  questioned; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Tsung-Ii  Vamun.  or  Board  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  bad  been  established  at  Peking  as 
soon  as  European  Reptesentatives  made  their  untvclcomc 
appearance  there  in  i860,  did  tlieir  utmost  to  thwart  and 
irritate  Sir  Horry  whenever  they  found  an  opportunity. 
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Wc  hear  of  high  words  at  the  Yatnun  soon  after  the 
Minister's  arrival,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Chinese 
specially  picked  out  a  truculent  ill-tempered  mandarin  to 
badger  Parkcs  at  their  Board.  A  lai^c  mass  of  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  Tsung-li  Yamiin  had  grown  more 
and  more  arrogant  as  the  years  went  by.  If  I'arkes  had 
been  the  first  Minister  at  Peking  after  the  war  of  tS6o 
wc  may  be  sure  that  thej-  would  never  have  been  '  given 
their  heads ' ;  but  the  Home  Government  had  shrunk  from 
strong  measures  in  dread  of  provoking  an  unpopular  war  ; 
the  Knglish  Representatives  had  received  but  lukewarm 
support ;  and  matters  had  been  allowed  to  get  into  a 
condition  which  not  even  Parkcs'  energy  and  masterful 
will  could  mend  all  at  once.  He  was  himself,  as  he 
told  a  friend  of  the  ivritcr.  '  bitterly  disappointed*  when 
he  discovered  how  little  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
mandarins  since  he  had  left  China.  Mis  disappointment 
was  aggravated  by  obstruction  and  e\-en  insult  at  the 
Tsung-li  Vamun.  They  laid  a  trap  to  catch  him,  '  baited 
by  Chang  Pei-lun,  who  was  told  off  to  goad  him  into 
losing  his  temper  and  committing  himself  by  some  act 
which  would  justify  a  demand  for  hU  recall.  I  was 
present,'  writes  my  informant,  'on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when  the  attempt  came  off.  A  sneering  and  insult- 
ing remark  was  made  by  this  Chang  Pci-lun,  which  Sir 
Harry  naturally  resented  with  vehemence  ;  whereupon  the 
whole  Board  roared  at  him  in  unison,  declared  that  his 
manners  were  intolerable,  and  that  they  wr>uld  not  discuss 
matters  with  him  again.'  Sir  Hany  turned  the  tables  on 
them  in  a  masterly  inanncr,  and  by  his  calm  demeanour 
during  the  row  that  ensued,  put  the  Yamun  entirely  in 
the  wrong  and  forced  them  to  apologize.'  All  the  same 
they  attempted  lo  procure  his  recall  by  representations  at 
Downing   Street.       l-'ortunaicly  he   had   anticipated   this 

I  lie  wu  nut  liie  only  Foicigu  Kcpmi'dtilive  whu  nuflvrcd  from  Ihe 
iiMOlence  of  Chaii[;  fei-lun.  Hcii  vi>n  ItiutJi  tiifoimv  mc  tlial  an  his  rttum 
CO  Teking  in  May  1SS4  he  \ia.tA  finm  xei'nni  of  hit  coIlei(;uet  of  toncB  at 
the  Vamun,  similoi  lo  ihal  deiciibcd  above,  in  which  they'  hod  I>ccb  ihc 
rictimi. 
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move,  and  liis  telegraphic  report  enabled  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to  refute  the  charges  laid  against  him  by  the 
Chinese  Minister.  He  refers  to  the  matter  quietly  in  a 
private  letter :  '  After  a  long  wrestle  with  the  Yamun  I 
succeeded  almost  unexpectedly  in  rcgularl>'  throwing 
them.  The>'  had  tried  to  undermine  me  at  home,  and 
\  they  failed." 

The  '  wrestle '  was  about  the  '  Shamccn  claims,'  which 
had  given  Sir  Harry  an  amount  of  trouble  totally  out  of 
proportion  to  their  importance.  The  origin  of  the  claims 
was  a  riot  at  Canton,  where  a  Chinaman  had  been  shot, 
under  provocation,  by  a  tidewaitcr  named  Logan  ;  and  the 
ill-feeling  thus  excited  had  been  brought  to  a  head  on 
lOth  September  18S3  by  the  drowning  of  another  China- 
man, who  was  accidentally  pushed  overboard  by  a 
Portuguese  watchman  whilst  trying  to  force  his  way  on 
bo.ird  a  steamer.  The  mob  attacked  the  steamer,  and 
when  the  vessel  cast  off  her  moorings  and  escaped,  they 
turned  their  fury  upon  Shameen,  the  Briti.sh  settlement 
on  the  river  bank,  and  burnt  and  looted  more  than  a 
dozen  houses,  before  they  were  driven  back  by  the  foreign 
residents,  who  had  quickly  armed  themselves.  A 
thousand  Chinese  troops  were  presently  sent  by  the 
Viceroy,  Shameen  was  patrolled,  two  gunboat.s  arrived 
from  Hongkong,  and  the  danger  was  speedily  over. 
But  not  so  the  anxiety  and  worry  consequent  upon  the 
disturbance,  nor  the  ensuing  claims  for  compensation. 
The  trial  of  Logan,  who  got  seven  years'  hard  labour, 
threatened  to  revive  the  excitement,  and  Mr  Wilkinson, 
the  British  Assessor,  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform. 
The  punishment  satisfied  the  Viceroy,  but  not  the  people, 
who  demanded  '  a  life  for  a  life  ; '  and  Shameen  had  to  be 
rigorously  guarded  for  some  months.  Although  this  un- 
pleasant affair  at  the  City  of  Rams  took  place  in  1883, 
when  I'arkes  had  just  arrived  in  China,  tlic  claims  for 
damages  were  not  paid  until  he  had  '  wrestled '  with  the 
Yamun  for  a  year. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilkinson 
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shows  how  much  he  was  annoyed  by  the  policy  of  the      1884 
Yamun:—  -^'-S* 

These  Shameen  claims  and  several  others  of  two,  three,  To  M.  s. 
and  four  years'  standiner  .  .  '.  have  really  embittered  Wilkinion 
my  hfc,  and  given  rac  a  great  deal  of  heavy,  unin-  ,gs4 
teresting,  and   unfruitful  labour,  while  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence or  other  pretexts  they — the  Yamun — could  easily 
foil  or  answer  me.       They  delight   in  engaging  in  a 
correspondence.      You   gain    nothing  by  giving  them 
the  opjjortunity  of  doing  so,  and  perhaps  less  by  your 
other   alternative,   that   of  going   to   the   Yamun    and 
having  a  discussion  with  eight  or  ten  men  who  all  like 
to  speak  at  once,  and  who,  when  refuted,  just  repeat 
all  they  have  said   before.      In  some  respects  it  is  a 
question  of  physical  endurance,  and  if  you  arc  not  in 
good  condition  the  struggle  is  trying.      But  for  certain 
reasons  I   have  made  progress  latc!>',  and  am  anxious 
to  settle  these  troublesome  claims  before  the  tide  turns 
again. 
He  did  settle   them,  after  infinite   trouble,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  that  pertinacity  which  so  often  stood  him 
in   good  stead  when   dealing  with  mandarins ;    but  it  is 
not  surprising  to  hear  that'  his  temper  suffered  in  the 
process.     Li  Hung-Chang  confided  to  one  of  our  Consuls 
(Mr  Davenport)  the  impression  that  Sir  Harry  '  did  not 
talk   in   accordance   with    Tao-Ul   i.e.  reasonably.'       The 
Consul's  answer  was  sharp  and  straight :  '  I  replied  that 
a   Chinaman's   idea  of  Tao-U  was   his  own  side   of   the 
que.tlion  ;  the  foreigner's  side  he  never  troubled  to  listen 
to  or  understand  ;  that  the  members  of  the  Yamun  never 
attempted  to  fxtn  [settle],  but  only  to  pUnpo  [controvert], 
and   so  nothing  could  be  done ;  and  that  talking  to  the 
members  of  the  Yamun  was  about  as  useful  as  addressing 
a  row  of  books.'     ll  should  be  added  that  in   December 
1S84  Li  expressed  to  Mr  Davenport  his  personal   in> 

*  Tlie  nicanini;  evidently  ic  u  Sii  Thcrfnni  Wailc  luii  pointed  nut  to  mc, 
dial  Pitikc*  wni  chnrgcd  with  being  dii^iDrial,  inlrailatii ;  of  Ujing  ikniti 
the  Inw,  inneaii  of  leasonine  willi  tlie  Vamun. 
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dcbtcdncss  to  Sir  Ilarrj',  who  had  '  shown  himself  a  good 
friend  to  China  in  sending  home  the  proiKwitions  of  the 
Yamun  in  regard  to  the  I-'rcnch  question.'  The  Chinese 
Government  had,  in  fact,  handed  him  their  counter- 
proposals in  November,  to  be  communicated  to  the  French 
Government  through  our  Foreign  Office. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Europe  gained  any 
.such  great  advantages  a.<i  had  been  anticipated  when 
argument  by  Consuls  at  the  ports  was  exchanged  for 
diplomatic  representations  to  the  Foreign  Board  by 
Ministers  at  Peking.  Wc  arc  prone  to  imagine  that 
because  a  system  ansn'en;  well  in  one  country  tt 
mu.'it  necessarily  succeed  in  ail,  and  consistenc)'  and 
uniformity  arc  apt  to  possess  a  fallacious  charm  to 
official  eyes.  The  old  plan  had  its  merits,  hmvever :  a 
Consul  could  use  and  execute  threats  with  a  minor  official 
at  a  Treaty  port  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  diplo- 
matic interview  with  an  exalted  Minister  at  Peking,  and 
very  often  the  Consul  got  his  way  more  quickly  than  the 
Envoy  Extraordinarj-.  Both  Consul  and  Taotai  could  be 
disavowed  by  their  respective  Governments,  and  strong 
language  in  minor  officials  did  not  necessarily  involve 
serious  consequences.  'ITie'Tsung-li  Yamun,  or  Board 
specially  constituted  for  relations  with  the  F'oreign  Repre- 
sentatives, is  the  true  '  Circumlocution  Office ' :  its  object  is 
to  delay,  and  harass,  and  obstruct  whatever  the  Foreign 
Ministers  seek  to  accomplish ;  and  although  in  certain 
cases  the  utility  of  an  appeal  to  a  supreme  central  authority 
has  been  demonstrated,  in  a  good  many  others  the  Board 
has  proved  a  mere  Dead  Letter  Office,  where  the  beat 
schemes  and  tlie  soundest  arguments  were  doomed  to  be 
buried  in  a  storm  of  noisy  and  irritating  verbiage.  The 
following  sketch  of '  Dii^Iomacy  at  Peking,'  which  appeared 
in  the  Times}  is  scarcely  overdrawn  : — 

In  their  war  of  resistance  to  the  legal  demands  of  the 
foreign  Legations  the  Chinese  mainly  rely  on  two  potent 
allies,  lime  and  fatigue.     The  Chinese  Ministers  are 

I  LeUei  fiom  Sh:in|-Iiai  Cortnponilcot,  ilaleti  Uili  Scplcmbcr  1SS4. 
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maoy ;  the  foreigner  is  one.  In  order  to  reach  the 
Yatnun  he  has  performed  an  arduous  journcj-  such  as 
would  not,  perhaps,  appal  Mr  Archibald  Forbes  or  Mr 
H.  M.  Stanley,  but  for  all  that  not  without  peril  I'he 
streets  of  Peking  arc  less  safe  for  travel  than  an  ordinary 
Open  roadless  country.  As  landscape  the  broken  sur- 
face would  be  picturesque,  were  the  effect  not  spoiled 
by  the  rows  of  houses  on  either  side.  The  vast  cess- 
pools— -it  would  be  an  unpardonable  euphemism  to  call 
them  quagmires — of  unknown  depth  through  which 
your  wheels,  if  you  have  the  temerity  to  trust  yourself 
to  the  cart  of  the  countrj',  must  go  are  dangerous  after 
rain  until  evaporation  reduces  the  fluid  tilth  to  its  drj' 
weather  level.  The  only  '  work  '  they  do  is  to  excavate 
the  sewers  during  the  hot  weather,  not  indiscriminately, 
but  choosing  the  front  of  some  welUto-do  shop  to  make 
their  trench.  The  shopmaster  resents  the  attention — 
his  cats  fall  into  the  hole  and  are  poisoned,  and  his 
customers  arc  unable  to  approach  tlic  door.  '  Why 
not,"  he  says,  '  dig  your  hole  somewhere  else  ? '  '  Why 
not,  indeed?'  replies  tlic  ins|)cclor  as  he  pockets  his 
iizo  note  and  proceeds  to  repeat  the  experiment  on 
some  other  victim. 

By  the  time  the  foreign  Minister  has  accomplished 
two  miles  of  such  travel,  no  matter  what  his  convey- 
ance has  been,  he  is  in  a  condition  very  favourable  to 
being  baited  by  the  Vamunitcs,  They  commence  by 
the  delicate  plaitanUrie  of  offering  refreshments  which 
they  know  their  visitor  will  not  touch,  and  the  attend- 
ants know  the  art  of  killing  time  by  bringing  in  the 
repast,  dish  by  dish,  with  infinite  fuss  and  ceremony. 
The  visitor  meanwhile  sits  more  or  less  patiently  on  a 
hard  scat  in  a  cheerless  room,  grimy  with  venerable 
dirt,  the  north  wind  moaning  through  the  crevices. 
Fortunately  the  etiquette  of  the  country  permits  the 
hat  to  be  kept  on,  and  necessity  comjicls  the  visitor  to 
wear  a  thick  ulster  with  the  fur-lined  collar  turned  up 
to  cover  the  ears   if  it  be  winter.     At  last,  when  the 
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melon -seeds  and  sugar-plums  have  been  dbtributcd  in 
■5*  saucers  all  over  ihc  only  tabic  on  which  the  foreigner 
would  have  liked  to  spread  his  papers,  business  is  sup- 
posed to  commence,  half  an  hour  having  been  happily 
consumed  in  arranging  the  sweetmeats.  '  And  now,' 
observes  the  visitor,  '  what  is  your  answer  about  the 
robbery  of  merchandise  belonging  to  Mr  Smith  at  Nam- 
Kwei,  and  the  beating  of  his  servants  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  illc^l  extortions  of  the  officials?'  One  of  their 
rules  is  that  no  one  shall  s{)eak  fir^.  So  they  take 
sidelong  glances  at  each  otlicr  and  keep  silence  until 
one  bolder  than  the  rest  opens  bis  mouth,  as  much  to 
the  surpri:^  as  the  relief  of  his  commdes,  who  watch 
the  reckless  man  in  the  hope  that  he  will  drop  some- 
thing which  may  serve  hereafter  to  put  a  sting  into 
some  surreptitious  charge  against  him.  Wliat  he  docs 
say  is,  '  Take  some  of  these  walnuts ;  they  come  from 
the  prefecture  of  Long-way,  whicli  was  celebrated  by 
the  poets  of  Tang  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruiL'  Then 
follows  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  walnuts,  which  is, 
howe\-cr,  not  nearly  such  excellent  fooling  as  Lord 
Granville's  discourse  on  tea-roses  to  the  gendcman  who 
sought  an  inteniew  with  him  on  some  important  ques- 
tion connected  with  China,  but  it  fulfils  the  same 
purpose.  Wlien  they  do  speak  they  all  speak  at  once, 
and  like  Mr  PufTs  friend*,  their  unanimity  is  something 
wonderful  and  their  courage  rises  to  berMsm.  W'bat 
the}-  do  say  can,  of  course,  be  neither  understood  nor 
answered.  So  much  the  better,  since  the  time  has  been 
killed  with  the  arrow's  of  contro\xrs>'  still  in  the  quiver. 
The  foreign  Minister's  lips  b^n  to  grow  pale,  and 
other  signs  of  exhaustion  warn  the  courageous  ones 
that  it  is  time  to  shout  knider  if  haply  they  may  stun 
their  auditor  with  sheer  noise.  A  drawn  battle.  Some 
of  the  foreign  >tinistcrs  go  but  seldom  to  the  Yamun, 
entrusting  ihcir  routine  business  to  dteir  interpreters  or 
dragomans,  who  being  mostly  in  the  prime  of  life  are 
better  able  to  suj^iort  the  r^ouis  of  the  Vamwn  work. 
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And  these  gentlemen  are  sometimes  more  successful  1SS4 
than  their  chiefs,  since  it  is  very  much  a  question  of  '*'■  ^ 
physical  endurance.  They  Icarn  to  overcome  obstruc- 
tion by  using  the  weapons  of  obstruction,  and  when  not 
reiitrictcd  to  time  they  wear  out  the  Yamun  instead  of 
being  worn  out  by  them.  One  of  these  interpreters, 
who  belontjed  to  a  L^ation  that  had  little  to  do, 
inTormed  mc  how  he  managed  the  Yamun.  He  would 
discourse  on  the  merits  of  the  walnuts  and  melon-seeds 
till  the  Chinese  Ministers  themselves  were  fain  to 
change  the  subject  Then  he  would  entertain  the 
Yamun  with  the  gossip  of  the  outer  world,  which,  within 
the  walls  of  Peking,  sounds  like  the  far-off  echoes  from 
a  land  of  fable.  In  this  pleasant  manner  he  would 
consume  two  hours  of  their  time,  or  more,  without  as 
yet  touching  on  the  subject  of  his  visit.  Only  after 
the  Chinese  Ministers  were  fatigued  would  he  begin  to 
talk  business.  Whereupon  they  would  plead  pressing 
engagements,  and  beg  him  to  postpone  the  matter  till 
another  da>'.  '  Onlj'  till  to-morrow,'  he  wouUl  reply  ; 
and  on  the  next  day  he  would  again  deliberately  kill 
two  hours  with  trivialities,  and  again  bring  on  the  sub- 
jcct  of  his  own  business  when  the  Ministers  were  weary. 
After  a  not  very  long  course  of  this  procedure  the 
Chinese  perceived  they  had  caught  a  Tartir,  and 
began  themselves  to  introduce  business  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  interview,  and  all  went  smoothly 
thereafter.  .  .  . 
Referring  to  the  little  that  a  Foreign   Minister  could 

accomplish    with    sudi    diplomatists,    the    correspondent 

adds  1 — 

Kven  in  the  present  crisis  the  Yamun  holds  as  much 
aloof  as  ever  from  the  diplomatic  body,  whose  members 
are  just  as  much  puzzled  by  the  various  phases  of  the 
controversy  with  France,  and  as  little  able  to  gauge  the 
true  intentions  of  the  Government,  as  the  blindest 
gufciiser  of  us  all.  But  .  ,  .  ev-cn  now,  were  they  to 
speak  with  one  voice,  they  would  be  able  to  guide  the 
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counsels  of  Chinii  into  the  way  of  peace.  Unfortunately 
the  assumed  community  of  interest  amonf;  the  Powers 
provts  unequal  to  the  strain  of  any  serious  policy. 
Russia  has  never  affected  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  other  Powers  in  China,  her  interest  in  the  Chinese 
being  the  same  as  in  \hc  Turkish  Empire — disintegra- 
tion and  appropriation.  Russia  never  fights  China,  but 
mutilates  her  quietly  when  she  is  at  death-grips  with 
some  other  foe.  M.  I'opofT  will  leave  I'cking  before 
the  ice  sets  in,  and  take  up  his  quarters  in  Hong- 
kong, where  his  communications  will  be  open.  Mr  von 
Brandt,  the  German  Minister,  whose  health  is  not  good, 
has  spent  the  whole  summer  at  a  monaster^'  some  forty 
miles  from  Peking.  The  only  two  active  Mini.stcrs  left 
are  the  British  and  -American.  The  United  States 
dropped,  as  soon  as  it  had  servetl  its  end,  the  'co- 
operative policy*  invented  for  a  special  occasion  by 
their  former  Representative,  Burlingame,  and  they  now 
candidly  avow  that  the^-  have  no  interests  in  China  in 
common  with  any  European  Power,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  declare  their  determination  to  make  them- 
selves the  predominant  factor  in  the  future  foreign  rela- 
tions with  China.  There  remains  the  British  Minister 
as  the  only  one  practically  concerned  about  peace,  and 
he  is  isolated  in  Peking,  as  his  Government  is  isolated 
in  Europe.  Nor  only  so,  but  the  English  nation,  which 
has  in  the  past  done  so  much  to  establish  her  commer- 
cial supremacy  in  China,  has  been  growing  indifferent 
to  that  position,  and  in  what  may  prove  to  be  the 
supreme  crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is 
willing  to  stand  aside  and  see  it,  as  well  as  Burmah 
and  Siam,  parcelled  out  among  those  whose  commercial 
policy  is  wholly  inimical  both  to  England  and  to 
China. 
Of  course  the  system  of  diplomatic  representation  at 
Peking,  where  the  Minister  was  strictly  under  the  control 
of  his  Foreign  Office,  took  away  a  great  deal  of  his 
personal  influence.     The  British  communities  in    China 
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expected  great  things  from  3  man  of  Sir  Harry's  rcputa* 
lion  and  past  achievements;  but  they  forgot  thiit  in  modern 
diplomacy  the  telegraph  wire  destroys  the  Ambassador's 
power  of  initiative,  and  that  negotiations  begin  in  Downing 
Street  and  not  at  the  Peking  Legation.  Ihe  game  of 
foreign  politics  is  thus  played  on  general  grounds,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  special  considerations  affecting  British 
interests  in  China;  and  the  Minister  is  to  a  great  extent 
helpless  to  carry  his  own  points.  Nevertheless  Sir  Harry 
made  his  influence  felt  at  the  Tsung-li  Yamun  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  Times  correspondent  supposed. 
Mr  Hillier,  who  was  Chinese  Secretary  at  the  Legation, 
is  the  best  possible  authority  on  this  subject,  and  he 
writes  of  his  Chief — 

Having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  a  certain  course  of 
-action,  he  was  like  a  bulUdog  in  his  tenacity ;  he  would 
never  let  go  of  his  case.  It  was  this  feature  of  hts 
character  that  made  the  Chinese  fear  liim  as  well  as 
dislike  him,  for  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  popular  witll  them.  All  the  same  he  got  more  out 
of  them  than  any  one  else.  When  he  came  up  to 
Peking  there  was  a  long  list  of  unsettled  claims  that  had 
been  under  discussion  for  >-ears,  but  they  all  went  down 
like  ninepins  before  his  indomitable  energy  and  were 
settled  in  desperation  by  the  authorities  of  the  Tsung-Ii 
Yamun,  who  knew  they  would  have  no  peace  until  they 
had  given  in. 
Speaking  of  his  fearlessness  in  accepting  responsibility 
Mr  Hillier  adds— 

1  never  saw  him  more  cheerful  or  in  better  spirits  than 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  tight  corner  from  which 
there  was  apparently  no  escape.  He  honoured  me  with 
his  entire  confidence  while  I  served  under  him  as  Chinese 
Secretar>%  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  he  had  an  under- 
lying motive  in  all  he  said  and  did.  It  was  a  study  to 
watch  his  negotiations  witli  the  Tsung-Ii  Vamun,  the 
bugbear  of  every  Foreign  Representative.     He  would 

'  In  a  lelln  to  ni«,  ilktcd  30lh  UtrcnatiR  1893. 
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occurrence  scctncd  to  have  revived  much  i)l-wilt  against 
foreigners,  and  also  a  strong  desire  for  war  with  France, 
and  the  ofHcials  appeared  indisposed  to  check  either  of 
these  feelings.  Foreigners  were  now  frequently  insulted 
in  the  streets,  and  Mr  Butler,  the  Assistant  of  the  Con- 
sulate, felt  it  unsafe  to  travel  daily  between  the  Canton 
office  at  Shameen  and  his  residence  within  the  city. 

[  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  use  this  report 
in  order  to  emphasize  in  a  note  the  representations  I 
had  made  verbally  to  the  Ministers  on  the  previous  day 
as  to  the  ui^ent  necessity  of  tlic  Chinese  Government 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  keep  under  control  the 
unruly  population  of  Canton  and  Foochow,  and  prevent 
abuse  and  ill-treatment  of  foreigners,  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived— as  I  pointed  out  in  my  despatch  of  the  24th 
ultimo — a  disposition  on  the  part  of  iho  Chinese 
Government  to  attach  responsibility  to  the  French  for 
the  turbulence  of  their  own  people,  and  I  therefore 
considered  it  desirable  to  repeat  in  this  note,  as  1  had 
already  stated  to  the  Ministers  in  my  note  to  them  of 
the  33rd  (enclosed  in  the  above-mentioned  despatch), 
that  the  Chinese  Government  were  directly  responsible 
for  any  aggression  against  foreigners  committed  by  the 
Chinese  people,  I  also  added  that  the  incendiary  dis- 
position of  the  Canton  [X>pulace  was  directed  against 
foreigners  generally,  irrespective  of  nationality,  but  that 
the  exhibition  of  popular  ill-feeling  against  France,  in 
particular,  might  prccipiutc  fresh  collisions,  and  seriously 
complicate  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Ministers  have  since  assured  me  Uiat  they  tele- 
graphed instructions  in  the  sense  I  desired  to  the  new 
Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kwang,  Chang  Chih-tung,  who 
arrived  there  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  This 
Viceroy  has  hitherto  evinced  a  decided  bias  against 
foreigners  in  all  the  State  Papers  he  has  written  on 
foreign  (}ucstion&  He  is,  however,  a  resolute  and  highly 
capable  man,  and  now  that  he  is  face  to  face  with 
responsibility  in  tlie  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  he  may 
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evince  a  different  disposition.  Her  Majest)''s  Acting 
Consul  has  already  reported  the  issue  of  fresh  procta- 
mations,  enjoining  friendly  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  which  have  been  followed  by  some  improvement 
in  Lheir  demeanour  toivards  foreigners  in  the  streets. 

The  enclosure  was  as  follows : — 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  has  the  honour  to 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  his  Highness  and  their 
Excellencies  the  remarks  he  made  at  yesterday's  inter* 
view  with  reference  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the 
native  population  at  Canton  and  Koochow,  and  the 
ncces»ty  of  taking  prompt  and  energetic  measures  for 
keeping  Ihcm  under  due  control. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  is  forcibly  sustained 
by  a  report  which  has  just  been  received  from  Her 
Majesty's  Acting  Consul  at  Canton.  In  a  despatch 
dated  the  1  oth  instant  he  states  that  popular  feeling 
in  Canton  seems  lately  to  have  undei^one  a  consider- 
able change  for  the  worst  Foreigners  passing  through 
tlic  streets  of  the  city  are  insulted  at  almost  every  step, 
and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  whereas,  until  recently, 
it  was  children  or  youths  who  chiefly  made  use  of 
insulting  language,  this  bad  practice  is  now  commonly 
resorted  to  by  grown-up  pcopla  One  of  the  officers 
employed  in  Her  Majesty's  Consulate,  who  has 
living  in  the  official  residence  within  the  city  occupie 
by  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  many  years  past,  6nds 
that  he  is  so  frcfjuently  threatened  and  insulted  in  hi 
daily  journc>'s  to  and  from  the  Consulate  offices  01 
Shameen,  that  he  has  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  his 
residence  to  tlie  foreign  Settlement  in  order  to  avoid 
encountering  ])ersonal  violence. 

Her  Majesty's  Acting  Consul  attributes  the  growth 
of  this  hostile  feeling  to  the  rumours  of  impcndir 
hostilities  with  the  French,  an  eventuality,  he 
that  appears  to  be  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  a  large 
section  of  the  population,  while  the  authorities  show  no 
desire  to  repress  the  exhibition  of  this  feeling. 
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In  view  of  the  above  report,  llcr  Britannic  Majesty's      1SS4 
Minister  cannot  loo  strongly  impress  upon  his  Highness         *  ^ 
and  their  Excellencies  the  necessity  not  only  of  causing 
active  measures  to  be  taken  to  repress  the  incendiary 
disposition  of  the  Canton  population,  who  have  already 
shown,  by  the  destruction  of  the  foreign  residences  at 
Sbamccn,  that  they  make  no  dbtinction  between  for- 
eigners of  this  or  lliat  nattonah'tj'  whenever  their  latent 
hostility  finds   vent   in  acts  of  open  violence,  but  he 
would  also  venture  to  suggest  that  the  exhibition  of 
popular  hostile  feeling  towards  France  may  predpitatc 
at  any  moment  a  fresh  collision,  which  would  seriously 
complicate  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The   result  of  these   representations   is   seen   in   the 
following  despatch : — 

In  continuation  of  my  despatch  of  the  15  th  instant,  To  Enrl 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  since  received  H'^J^' 
a  despatch  .  .  .  from   Her  Majesty's    Acting   Consul  Aug.  so 
at  Canton,   reporting  that   quiet  has  been   restored  in 
the  streets,  and   that   foreigners   going   through   them 
now  enjoy  comparative  immunity  from   insult       Her 
Majesty's  Consul  attributes  this  improvement  to  the 
cnei^ctic  character  of  the  new  Viceroy  Chang  Chih- 
tuftg. 

I  mentioned  in  the  above-named  despatch  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamun  had  a!ti.ured  me  that 
they  would  instruct  the  Viceroy,  by  telegraph,  to  take 
measures  to  keep  the  unruly  populace  of  Canton  under 
effective  restraint,  and  the  Proclamation  which  Mr 
Hance  encloses  in  his  despatch,  and  which  was  issued  s 
week  after  I  received  that  assurance,  may  partly  be 
attributable  thereta  The  appearance  of  the  incendiary 
placard,  which  Mr  Hance  also  encloses,  and  which  had 
been  posted  three  days  before  the  publication  of  the 
Proclamation,  proved  the  necessity  of  fresh  injunctions 
to  check  the  very  malevolent  feeling  which  the  placard 
denotes. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  from  Mr  Hancc's  despatch 
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that  he  considers  Uie  safety  of  the  foreign  settlement  at 
Canton  (Shamccn)  to  be  effectually  secured. 
The    placard    referred    to    contained    some     highly- 
coloured  statements,  such  as — 

All  dealings  with  foreigners  are  detestable. 

These  men  have  no  father  or  mother. 

Their  oflspring  are  beasts.  .  .  . 

Our  country  has  a  sacred  religion. 

Why  should  wc  imitate  foreign  devils? 

Our  country  has  powerful  gods, 

And  it  is  our  bounden  duly  to  reverence  Shangti. 

Under  pretence  of  eslablishing  ho.ipitals. 

They  in  reality  develop  their  fiendish  designs. 

We  have  our  own  native  doctors. 

Why  ask  for  favours  from  the  foreign  devils  ? 

By  distributing  medicine  they  entice  you  to  come, 

With  a  view  to  making  your  wives  their  own.  .  .   . 

In  one  month  are  four  Sundays, 

When  women  come  from  all  parts  ; 

And,  no  sooner  do  they  sec  the  barbarian's  face. 

Than  they  throw  both  arms  round  the  foreign  devil. 

My  words  arc  of  little  weight, 

But  arc  destined  to  arouse  you  in  some  degree.      ^ 

Never  was  Sir  Harry's  influence  more  decisively  felt 
at  the  Yamun  than  when  he  demanded  and  obtained  the 
immediate  repudiation  of  the  monstrous  Proclamation  in 
which  the  Chinese  were  instigated  to  poison  the  French. 
The  following  official  papers  show  how  complete  was  the 
reparation  he  exacted : — 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  iSth  ultimo  I  received  a 
telegr.im  from  Her  Majesty's  Acting  Consul  at  Canton, 
stating ; — 

'  Proclamation  issued  by  high  authorities  inciting 
Chinese  in  Tongking,  Saigon,  Singapore,  and  Penang  to 
damage  French  ships  and  poison  Frenchmen.' 

1  therefore  wrote  a  note  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamun, 
denouncing   this  act  as  a    gross  offence  both  against 
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international  law  and  humanity,  and  asking  for  an 
interview-  with  the  Prince  and  Ministers  at  the  earliest 
fhour  the>-  could  name. 

His  Highness  and  their  Excellencies  received  mc 
on  the  19th,  when  I  forcibly  impressed  upon  them  the 
gravity  of  the  matter,  the  injury  it  would  occasion  to 
the  reputation  of  ihe  Chinese  Government,  and  the 
serious  consequences  that  might  ensue  unless  the  evil 
etTects  of  such  a  publication  were  promptly  remedied. 

The  Prince  and  Ministers  disavowed  all  knowledge 
of  the  Proclamation,  and  declared  that  if  it  had  been 
issued  it  would  certainly  be  disapproved.  They  said 
they  would  immediately  telegraph  to  Canton  for  infor- 
mation, and  would  commuoicste  with  mc  again  on 
receiving  a  Report 

A  week  passed  without  my  hearing  from  them.  In 
this  interval  Her  Majesty's  Acting  Consul  at  Canton 
had  assured  me  that  he  was  certain  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Proclamation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  I 
received  the  following  telegram  from  the  Governor  of 
Singapore  : — 

■  Proclamation,  issued  by  high  authorities.  Canton, 
15th  September,  published  hcie,  calling  on  Chinese  in 
Singapore  and  Pcnang  to  destroy  French  vessels  and 
poison  French  subjects.  Suggest  you  should  request 
its  immediate  cancellation.' 

]  at  once  demanded  another  interview,  and  saw  the 
Prince  and  Ministers  the  same  day. 

Having  expressed  disappointment  at  having  received 
no  communication  from  them  on  the  subject,  they 
assured  me  that  the  Report  they  had  called  for  had  not 
yet  reached  them.  I  then  told  them  that  the  telegramji 
I  had  received  from  the  Consul  and  Governor  clearly 
proved  the  publication  of  the  I'roclamation,  and  also 
that  it  was  the  act  of  a  high  provincial  Government, 
and  not  of  a  subordinate  local  official,  whose  wrong- 
doing could  be  easily  disavowed.  The  mode  of 
correction,  therefore,  I  said,  must  be  as  exemplary  as 
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the  offence.  I  had  well  considered  the  matter  since 
our  L-L'it  intcn-icw,  and  had  formed  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  less  than  an  Im[>erta1  Decree,  annulling  the 
Proclamation  and  censuring  the  high  authorities  for 
issuing  it,  would  adequately  serve  to  remedy  the  tU*^ 
effect?  of  .such  an  ill-advised  measure.  | 

The  I'rincc  and  Ministers  evinced  a  d^ree  of  con- 
cern which  I  think  they  v\'ould  scarcely  have  shown  if 
they  had  not  been  satisfied  from  their  ou'n  information  ' 
that  the  charge    I    made   was   well    founded.     They , 
appeared  to  actjuiesce  in  my  view,  that  the  wrong  done 
should   be  corrected  by  an   Imperial   IJecrce,  but  they' 
maintained  that  they  could  not  address  the  Throne  on 
the  subject  until  tl;ey  were  in  possession  of  the  terms  j 
of  the  Proclamation. 

I  agreed  to  wait  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  but 
addressed  them  on  the  following  morning  the  enclosed 
note,  in  which  I  renewed  the  language  I  had  used  at 
the  two  interviews,  and  whicli,  as  it  is  given  in  tht9 
note,  I  feel  need  not  be  repeated  at  length  in  this 
despatch. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview  of  the  sGth,  I  also 
telegraphed  to  your  Lordship  begging  that  I  might  be 
authorized  to  insist  upon  the  publication  of  an  Imjierial 
Decree.  I  gratefully  thank  your  Lordship  for  your 
reply,  which  1  received  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sth, 
approving  of  my  language  to  the  Yamun. 

The  next  day  I  sent  Mr  Hillicr  to  the  Yamun  to 
inform  the  Ministers  tliat  I  had  been  authorized  by 
your  Lordship  to  tnust  on  the  publication  of  ui 
Imperial  Decree,  but  before  making  a  formal  demand 
on  thi-s  point,  1  wished  to  know  whether  the  Chinese 
Government  were  prepared  to  take  this  step  of  their 
own  motion,  a^  1  preferred  that  it  should  appear  to  be 
a  spontaneous  act  of  their  own.  The  Ministers  told 
Mr  Hillicr  that  they  could  spare  me  the  necessity  of 
making  such  a  demand,  as  an  Imperial  Decree  had 
already  been  issued,  and  would  be  communicated  to  me 
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in  the  course  of  the  day.  They  allied  that  they  had 
only  received  their  Report  from  Canton  the  previous 
evening,  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  publication  of 
the  offensive  Proclamation  had  come  to  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  Empress  from  another  source,  and  that  Her 
Majesty  had  at  once  ordered  the  issue  of  a  Decree  tUs- 
approving  of  the  employment  of  such  underhand  means 
of  attack,  ccnsurinR  the  high  authorities  who  issued  the 
Prociamatiun,  and  proclaiming  the  inviolability  of 
foreign  jurisdiction.  They  added  that  the  Decree 
would  be  published  in  the  Peking  Gasxtte,  as  1  had 
desired. 

In  the  evening  I  received  from  the  Yamun  the  note, 
of  which  I  enclose  a  tmnslation,  communicalinj:;  to  mc 
the  Decree,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  salisfactorj', 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  so  regarded  by  your  Lordshipt 
It  appeared  yesterday  morning  in  the  Peking  Gasttte. 
I  had  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  the  Yamun,  acknowledging 
its  receipt,  and  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
promptness  with  which  His  Majesty  the  Kmperor  had 
marked  his  high  disapproval  of  an  act  which  constituted 
an  agression  on  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  calculated  by  its  inhuman  character  to  bring  grave 
reproach  upon  the  Chinese  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  observe  that  the  publica- 
tion  of  an  Imperial  Decree  censuring  two  High  Imperial 
Commissioners,  the  Governor-General  of  two  provinces 
and  the  Governor  of  the  province  in  which  Canton  is 
situated,  in  less  than  three  daj-s  from  the  time  when  t 
first  intimated  that  I  considered  such  a  step  necessary, 
furnishes  very  acceptable  evidence  of  the  desire  of  this 
Government  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  our- 
selves, and  of  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  just 
requirements  of  Her  Majesty's  Representative: 
The  following  are  the  enclosures  referred  to  in  the 

preceding    despatch ;     the    first    was    addressed    to    the 

Foreign  Hoard  : — 

With  a   view  to    prevent    misunderstanding,   Sir    I-I. 
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Parkcs  thinks  it  desirable  to  place  on  record  the  reprc- 
sentationii  which  he  made  to  the  Prince  and  Ministers 
at  the  two  interviews  he  has  held  with  them  relative 
to  the  Proclamation  issued  by  the  high  authorities 
at  Canton  on  the  15  th  instant,  and  in  which  they  call 
on  the  Chinese  in  Tongfcing,  Saigon,  Singapore,  and 
Penang  to  destroy  French  vessels  and  poison  French- 
men. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  first  saw  the  Prince  and  Ministers 
on  this  subject  on  the  19th  instant,  immediately  on 
receiving  a  telegram  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Canton,  informing  him  of  the  publication  of  the  Pro- 
clamation.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Prince  and  Ministers 
that  such  a  Proclamation  was  a  grave  infraction  of 
international  law  and  a  gros.i  offence  against  humanity  ; 
that  it  would  most  seriously  injure  the  reputation  of 
China  in  the  estimation  of  all  nations ;  and  that  for 
any  Chinese  authority  to  issue  Proclamations  to  the 
Chinese  in  British  territory  was  a  serious  affront  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  It  also  seemed  to 
him  that  this  Proclamation  was  wholly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  and  injunctions  of  the  Imperial  Decree  of  tbc 
26th  ultimo,  the  libera!  tone  of  which  had  elicited 
genera]  admiration. 

The  Prince  and  Ministers  disavowed  all  knowledge 
of  the  Proclamation,  and  declared  that  such  a  pubUca* 
tion  would  never  be  permitted  by  the  Government,  if 
only  for  the  reason  mentioned  by  Sir  H.  Parkes, 
namely,  that  it  was  altogether  adverse  to  the  Imperial 
Decree  of  the  26th  August  They  assured  Sir  H. 
Parkes  that  they  would  at  once  call  ujxm  the  high 
authorities  at  Canton  for  an  explanation  by  telegraph, 
and  would  communicate  with  Sir  H.  Parkes  immedi- 
ately on  receiving  a  reply. 

Pending  this  reference,  Sir  H.  Parkes  also  tele- 
graphed to  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Canton  to  aslc 
whether  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Proclamation  had 
been  issued,  and  tlie  Consul  reported  in  answer  that  he 
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was  certain  of  its  authenticity.  Yesterday  inorning 
Sir  H,  Parke*  also  received  a  telegram  from  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Singapore,  stating  that  the 
Proclamatiun  had  been  published  at  Singapore,  and 
demanding  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
rectify  the  serious  evils  it  would  create 

Seven  days  having  elapftcd  since  the  first  interview, 
Sir  H.  I'arkcs  considered  that  the  Prince  and  Ministers 
would  surely  have  received  the  telegraphic  report  they 
had  called  for,  and  when  he  visited  them  again  yester- 
day he  expected  to  find  them  fully  informed  on  the 
subject  He  was  therefore  .surprised  to  Icam  from  thcra 
that  they  had  yet  received  no  reply  from  the  high 
authorities  at  Canton, 

Sir  H.  Parkes  then  stated  to  his  Highness  and  their 
Excellencies  that  having  carefully  thought  over  the 
subject  during  the  intcr\'al  which  had  elapsed  between 
his  two  visits,  and  being  now  assured  by  the  telegrams 
he  had  received,  both  from  the  Consul  at  Canton  and  the 
Governor  of  Singapore,  that  the  publication  of  the 
Proclamation  was  an  undoubted  fact,  he  had  formed 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  an  act 
which  would  be  universally  regarded  with  abhorrence, 
and  which  was  an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  as  well  as  against  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain,  was  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  Decree, 
to  be  published  in  the  Ptking  Gasette,  denouncing  the 
adoption  of  such  barbarous  measures  of  retaliation, 
enunciating  the  improprictj-  of  invading  the  sovereign 
rights  of  other  Powers,  and  censuring  the  authorities 
who  had  issued  the  Proclamation. 

He  understood  the  Prince  and  Ministers  to  ssy  that 
the>'  acquiesced  in  this  view,  but  that  tbey  could  not 
frame  a  report  to  the  TlirDnc  and  pray  for  the  issue 
of  such  a  Decree  until  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
terms  of  the  Proclamation,  which  they  were  moment- 
^arily  expecting.  If  the  representations  of  Sir  H, 
Parkes  were   confirmed    by   their    report,    the>'    were 
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certain  that  the  i'roclamation  would  lie  entirely  disap- 
proved by  the  Emperor,  as  it  was  opposed  to  ills 
Majesty's  previous  Decree. 

Sir  H.  Parkes  expressed  his  appreciation  of  these 
assurances,  though  he  felt  compelled  to  regret  the 
unaccountable  delay  shown  by  the  high  authorities  of 
Canton  in  reporting  on  the  subject.  He  would  con- 
tinue to  wait  two  or  three  days,  by  which  time  he 
trusted  these  reporbt  wou|d  have  arrived. 

Sir  n.  Parkcs  has  to  add  that  having  telegraphed 
at  the  close  of  yesterday's  interview  to  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Canton,  to  ask  him  to  name  the  high  authori- 
ties who  had  issued  the  Proclamation,  he  has  just 
received  a  reply  from  the  Consul  stating  that  they  are 
the  Governor-General  and  Governor  with  the  Imperial 
Commissioners.  P'cng  and  Chang. 

The  Board  carried  out  the  British   Minister's  bchc<it, 
for  once,  with  exemplary  completeness  : — - 

The  Prince  and  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamun 
have  the  honour  to  inform  the  British  Minister  that  on 
the  29tli  September  1884  the  Grand  Secretariat  w^ 
honoured  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  Imperial 
Decree — 

'  In  consequence  of  the  infringement  of  Treaty  and 
breach  of  good  faith  of  which  the  French  were  guilty- 
some  time  since,  and  the  hostilities  which  were  com- 
menced by  them,  we  called  upon  the  high  officers  in 
command  of  troops  along  the  coast,  witli  the  Governors- 
General  and  Governors  concerned,  to  combine  in  a 
united  attack  upon  the  French  troops  with  their  armies 
of  defence,  ordering  ihem  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
extend  tlieir  protection  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
merchants  and  subjects  of  every  nationality, — even 
French  officials,  merchants,  mi.'ssionarics,  and  citizens, 
who  pursued  their  avocations  in  an  orderly  manner, 
being  included  in  the  category  of  those  entitled  to 
protection. 

'  The  Court  was  guided  in   the  dignified  tine  of 
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action  thus  assumed  by  no  other  considerations  than 
sinccrit)'  in  the  treatment  [of  tJie  subjects  of  other 
Powers], 

'  It  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the 
Governor  -  General,  Governor,  and  others  at  Canton 
have  issued  a  Proclamation  calling  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tlie  sea-coast  to  show  tlieir  loyalty  anti  patrioti-sm 
by  piloting  French  ships  upon  the  sea  into  shallow 
waters  where  they  will  take  ground,  and  placing  poison 
in  the  food  [of  the  French],  They  further  extended 
this  mandate  to  Chinese  in  Singapore,  Penang,  and 
other  places. 

'  In  posting  such  Proclamations  on  Chinese  soil  the 
Governor-General,  Governor,  and  those  associated  with 
them  were  animated  by  a  desire  to  arouse  a  strong 
feeling  of  patriotism.  There  was  nothing  objectionable 
in  such  a  course,  but  the  employment  of  such  expres- 
sions as  '  the  placing  of  poison  in  food '  is  a  departure 
from  uprightness  and  dignity,  while  the  reference  to 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  other  places  which  arc  not 
under  our  jurisdiction,  is  likely,  when  it  becomes  noised 
abroad,  to  be  misinterpreted,  and  to  be  distorted  in 
process  of  transmission  from  one  to  another,  possibly 
giving  rise  to  trouble. 

'  As  this  reference  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  our  Decree  of  the  26th  August,  wc  hereby 
command  that  our  censure  be  conveyed  to  P'£ng 
Yii-lin,  Chang  Chih-tung,  Chang  Shu-shing,  and  Ni 
Wftn-wei. 

■  The  French  have  broken  their  compact,  and  have 

ed  in  an  unprincipled  manner,  and  all  our  Chinese 
ibjects  are  naturally  capable,  with  that  unity  of  pur- 
pose which  will  overcome  any  obstacle,  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  enemy  of  their  Sovereign,  and  it  is 
for  this  vcr>-  reason  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  depend 
upon  underhand  devices  or  treacherous  schemes  which 
prejudice  the  object  of  China  in  movir^  her  armies 
in  support  of  a  righteous  causa 
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'  As  regards  Chinese  dwelling  in  the  islands  of  the 
outer  seas,  wc  command  them  to  refrain  from  con- 
cerning tlicmselves  with  hostilities,  that  mistukes  and 
complications  may  be  avoided.' 

As  in  duty  bound,  the  Prince  and  Ministers  bcjj  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  Decree,  which  thej'  have  rever- 
ently prepared,    for    the    information   of  the    British 
Minister. 
To  this  communication  Sir  Harry  made  the  following 
appreciative  rqjiy : — 

Her  Kritannic  Majc.ity'.i  Minister  has  the  honour  to 
acknowlcdfic  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Prince  and 
Ministers  of  yesterday's  date,  communicating  to  him  an 
Imperial  Decree  censuring  the  Imperial  Commissioners, 
P'cng  YU-lin  and  Chang  Shu-shcng,  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Two  Kwang,  Chang  Chih-tung,  and  the  Governor  of 
Kwang  Tung,  Ni  WOn-wci,  for  having  issued  a  pro- 
clamation calling  on  Chinese  in  the  British  Colonies 
of  Singapore  and  Pcnang  to  poison  Frenchmen  and 
destroy  French  vessels. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  begs  to  express 
his   high   appreciation   of  the   promptness  with   which 
His   Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  mark   his  high  dis- 
approval of  the  above-mentioned  act  of  the  said  high 
autlmrities,    which   constituted    an    aggression    on    the 
sovereignty  of  Great    Britain,  and   was   calculated    by 
its  inhuman  character   to   bring  grave  reproach   upon 
the  Chinese  Government 
Sir  Harry's  last  public  service  was  the  acquisition,  in 
1885,  of  Port   Hamilton,  south  of  Korea,  as   a   coaling 
station   for  the  British   Fleet  in  the   North   Pacific     He 
did   not  live  to  witness  its  abandonment.      His  manage- 
ment of  these  and  other  matters  received  the  full  approval 
and   commendation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,      Sir 
Julian     Pauncefote,'     then     Permanent     Under-Secretary 
at    the    Foreign   Office,   wrote    to    him    privately    {i^ih. 
November  1884),  "You  have  got   into  a  terrible  frying- 
'  Now  II.  M.  Aiiiliiiuailor  to  ihe  Uiiiicil  Slates  of  Aniciica. 
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pan  at  Peking.  But  you  are  managing  all  tilings 
admirably,  as  I  felt  sure  you  would'  A  little  instance 
will  show  how  far  the  English  Miniitcr's  power  penetmted 
into  the  interior  of  ChinA.  When  Mr  Pratt '  was  sailing 
on  the  upper  Yang-tszc  in  the  autumn  of  1888 — 
more  than  three  years  after  Sir  Harry's  death — he  was 
told  that  his  progress  was  considerably  smoothed  by  a 
certain  flag  which  his  skipper  insisted  on  flying  with 
much  ceremony.  At  Ichang  the  British  Consul  came 
aboard  and  asked  what  flag  he  was  flying,  as  a  deputation 
of  leading  citizens  had  waited  upon  him  at  the  Consulate 
that  morning  with  the  information  that  his  Minister  had 
arrived,  and  they  were  anxious  to  pay  their  respects  to 
his  Excellency.  On  investigation  it  turned  out  that  the 
black  cliaracters  on  the  white  flag  were  those  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkes.  How  the  worthy  skipper  had  obtained  possession 
of,  or  copied  it,  \s  not  stated  ;  but  he  smilingly  called  it  a 
'  No,  I  piecec  flag,*  and  had  clearly  used  it  for  years  as  a 
talisman  which  would  carry  contraband  goods  with  perfect 
safety  past  any  custom-house  in  the  Empire,  No  China- 
man dared  to  meddle  with  '  Pa  Tajin's  flag,' 
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The  year  1S84  was  one  of  unceasmf:  labour  to  the 
British  Minister — labour  which  unquestionably  cost  Mm 
his  life:  The  general  outline  of  his  public  work  has  been 
given,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  official  resen'e.  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  but  tliere  were  endless  matters  that 
called  for  his  constant  attention,  of  which  no  mention  is 
found  in  the  published  papers  or  private  correspondence. 
Every  British  subject  was  sure  of  a  hearing  if  he  appealed 
to  Her  Majesty's  Legation,  and,  as  Mr  Hillier  said.'  'The 
secret  of  Sir  Harry's  popularity  with  the  general  public 
was  the  fact  that  he  never  considered  any  case,  private  or 
public,  too  trivial  for  his  attention,  and  whatever  he  did 
he  did  it  thoroughly.  .  .  ,  His  industry  was  amazing.  He 
never  seemed  tired,  and  everything  he  did  was  thorough. 
I  never  remember  seeing  him  take  any  sort  of  mental 
recreation.  He  only  read  papers  or  books  bearing  upon 
his  work,  and  was  seemingly  indifferent  to  topics  of  general 
interest.  Exercise  he  went  in  for  regularly,  and  this  he 
pursued  as  thoroughly  as  his  work.  Everything  was 
done  at  full  speed.  If  he  went  for  a  ride,  he  galloped 
all  the  way  ;  and  if  he  walked,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour.'  He  put  his  whole  heart  into  everything 
he  did. 

'   Id  hU  letter  to  mo  o(  SOtli  Uocvinbci  1S93. 
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There  is  an  old  proverb  iibout  the  pace  that  kills,  and 
on  looking  o%-cr  the  private  papers  of  1884-1885  it  is 
painfully  evident  that  Sir  Harry  was  killing  himself  by 
work  at  high  pressure  Hi<t  handwriting,  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  his  correspondence,  bears  witness  to  dangerous 
speed,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  half  his  daily 
snatches  of  notes  to  his  daughter,  when  he  was  at  the 
Legation  and  she  was  fifteen  miles  off  at  "the  Hills," 
consisti  of  regrets  that  pressure  of  work  prevents  him 
from  riding  out  that  c\-ening  as  he  had  intended.  Those 
western  hills  near  Peking  were  the  breathing  ■  places  of 
the  European  residents,  who  joyfull>'  escaped  in  the 
immer  from  the  malodorous  capital  to  '  smell  the  air,' 
Egyptians  say,  in  the  clusters  of  ancient  temples, 
bowered  in  trees,  which  they  hired  for  their  vilUggiatum. 
These  temples  [writes  one  who  knew  them  wellj'  consist 
of  several  court>'ards,  with  targe  central  buildings  con- 
taining the  images  of  Buddha,  the  god  of  war,  the 
goddess  of  mercy,  and  many  other  idols,  some  very 
large  and  all  more  or  less  ugly.  On  each  side  of  the 
>  josshouses  are  guest<rooms,  which  are  rented  to  the 
members  of  the  Legations  and  the  foreign  missionaries 
at  tolerably  high  prices  for  the  summer  months.  Many 
pretty  pa\Hlions  are  jwrched  on  spots  commanding  the 
best  views,  and  the  higher  one  climbs  the  more  ex- 
tensive becomes  the  view,  till  from  the  topmost  temple, 
Pao-chu-tung,  'the  Pearl  Grotto,'  one  gazes  across  the 
extensive  plain  for  miles  to  the  city  of  Peking.  .  .  . 
To  these  temples  we  proceed  in  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
Sitting,  and  a  great  undertaking  it  is.  Carts  laden 
with  beds  and  bedding,  the  batUn'e  dt  cuisine,  plates 
and  dishes,  ice  chest,  provisions,  cook  and  servants,  toil 
slowly  along,  taking  at  least  six  or  eight  hours  over 
the  journey  (of  fifleen  miles).     Even  a  cow  and  calf 
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1SS4         have  to  be  taken,  as,  though  a  few  lean  con's  may  be 
/Ei.  s<»        seen  trying  to  find  a  little  grass  on  the  generally  dried- 
up  hill  sides,  not  %  drop  of  milk  is  to  be  got     Meat, 
bread,  etc,  have  to   be   sent  out  daily  from  the  city 
packed  in  ice :  so  our  home  id<ras  of  countr)-  life  are 
utterly  reversed.     A  coolie  with  a  donkey,  who  brings 
our  provisions,  brings  also  our  letters,  and  his  arrival  is 
the   greatest   event  of  the  day.      'Hie  hill   paths   are 
stony  and    steep,  the  rocky  gullies   usually  dried  up 
except  after  the  rains,  when   for  a  time  they  become 
tumbling  torrents,  adding  much  to  their  beauty.     But 
it  is  more  frequently  'a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is.'     The  temple  guest-rooms  arc  provided  with 
a  few  of  the  highest  and  hardest  chairs,  and  tables,  and 
'  kangs '  or  brick  bed-places,  but  that  is  all,  and  as  the 
"rooms  have  paper  windows  with  only  an  occasional 
square  of  glass  let  in,  they  arc  not  very  cheerful  during 
the  long  hours  when  it  is  impossible  to  go  out  in  the 
heat.     When   the  sun   goes  down   a   little,  every  one 
goes  for  a  walk,  but  the  darkness  falls  suddenly,  and 
unless  there  is  a  moon  the  evenings  are  difficult.     The 
lamp  attracts  numberless  insects,  and  the  only  tiling  to 
do  is  to  go  early  to  bed,  to  be  awakened  at  daj-brcak 
by  the   temple  service,  which  consists  of  doleful  and 
excruciating  chanting  accompanied  by  beating  of  gongs 
and  drums  to  the  gods. 
In  the  summer  of  1 884  Sir  Harry  hired  Uie  temple  of 
Hsiang-chieh-Ssii,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  houses 
which  were  included  in  the  Legation  compound,  and  inti- 
mate  fricnd.s,  like    Bishop  Scott,  were  continually  going 
backwards  and  forwards  to  this  picturesque  resort.      His 
younger  daughter  had   been   married  in  March,  and  had 
gone  with  her  husband,  Mr  Levett,  to  England  ;  but  Miss 
Parkes  was  still  with  him,  to  his  intense  satisfaction,  and 
if  any  one  could   have  tempted   him  out  to  his  country 
temple  it  was  the  daughter  upon  whom  he  lavished  the 
love  which  had   formerly  been   poured   out  to  his  never- 
foi^ottcn  wife.      But  even  '  Minnie '  stood  second  to  du^, 
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and  much  as  he  delighted  in  her  society  in  the  wild 
8ccncr>'  of  the  Hills,  he  was  too  often  comiiellcd  to  stay 
alone  in  the  dusky  stifling  city,  where  the  fever,  which 
never  quite  looses  its  victim  in  China,  frequently  brought 
him  low,  '  I  am  sotcly  persecuted  with  fever,'  he  wrote 
to  Consul-General  IhiRhcs  (4th  July  1S84), 'which  has 
enfeebled  me  to  an  extent  I  have  not  previously  experi- 
enced, and  conlirmcd  me  in  my  view  that  Peking  is  a 
damnable  dunghill.'  He  was  then  in  the  thick  of  the 
anxieties  of  the  renewed  hostilities  of  France,  and  he 
feared  war,  not  in  Tongking.  but  in  China  itself.  '  He 
has  had  to  hurry  back  to  Peking '  (wrote  his  daughter 
from  the  Hills,  I  Jth  July),  '  and  1  greatly  dread  the  close 
confinement  and  the  heat  for  him,  He  was  really  feeling 
the  bcner  for  the  change  and  rest  out  here,  and  just  as 
he  was  deriving  some  benefit  from  the  purer  air,  back  he 
has  to  go  into  that  sink — I  really  cannot  call  it  by  any 
more  appropriate  name,  1  much  fear  we  may  all  have 
to  bundle  into  the  city  again,  for  I  expect  if  war  be 
declared  it  would  be  scarcely  safe  to  remain  out  here. 
.  ,  .  Besides,  first  and  foremost,  where  the  father  b,  there 
I  am  :  1  cannot  spend  these  last  precious  months  separate, 
90  1  should  simply  go  to  him." 

Even  when  the  father  joined  the  party  at  the  temple, 
he  brought  his  work  with  him.  '  It  was  impossible,'  writes 
a  devoted  friend.'  'loget  Sir  Harry  to  take  a  proper  holiday 
and  rest  from  work.  He  was  an  inveterate  worker.  He 
would  ride  out  to  the  temple  intending  to  stay  a  few  days 
and  enjoy  the  countr>' ;  but  before  he  had  finished  dinner 
(and  he  ate  almost  nothing  at  all  times)  or  had  any  rest, 
a  courier  from  the  city  would  arrive  with  budgets  of  de- 
spatches, which  Sir  Harry  would  immediately  open  and 
become  so  immersed  in  them  for  hours,  that  wc  had 
unwillingly  to  say  good-night  and  leave  him  surrounded 
by  papers.'  And  next  day,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
ride  back  to  Peking.  The  anxieties  of  the  French  agres- 
sions, the  attack  on    Foochow  arsenal,  the  questions  of 

'  Mn  Pirkb  <A  the  Lcgalion,  altddy  Dwnikincd. 
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iSBfl  blockade  and  of  searching  British  shi|>s,  and  other 
jKt.  s*  problems  connected  with  a  war  which  had  never  been 
declared  to  be  such,  kept  him  constantly  on  the  rack.  *  As 
for  m>*sclf,'  he  wrote,  ^Olh  September,  to  his  naval  son-in- 
law,  in  nautical  metaphor,  '  I  continue  to  stagger  along, 
always  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  never  reaching  an  easy 
mooring,  often  feeling  that  I  have  been  too  long  in  com- 
mis^on,  and  wishing  for  the  time  when  I  shall  be  paid 
olf.  The  evil  often  seems  to  me  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  (hiy  into  which  it  is  crammed,  but  I  nevertheless  keep 
■'pe^infj  along."  This  French  trouble  will  continue  for 
many  a  long  day,  I  fear,  and  do  our  interests  in  this 
country  grievous  damage,  over  which  the  French  will  not 
lament,  while  the  Chinese,  owing  to  their  low  vitality,  do 
not  feel  the  suffering  which  they  will  sustain.  1  don't  see 
any  turning  in  the  long  lane  ahead  of  us.'  To  his  daughter 
Mabel  he  added  on  the  same  sheet,  *  Don't  think  I  never 
think  of  you.  ,  .  .  My  consolation  for  your  absence  is  the 
knowledge  that  >'ou  are  doing  better  duly  at  your  proper 
post.  I  love  to  think  of  you  as  making  a  little  Greenwich 
home  happy,  and  showing  that  a  wife  can  help  a  man  to 
acquit  himself  of  hard  studious  work.  Some  day.  perhaps, 
we  may  all  be  permitted  to  gather  in  the  old  country  and 
comfort  each  other  with  our  various  experiences  of  fairly- 
directed  labour.' 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  parted  with 
his  eldest  daughter — little  as  they  thought  it — for  ever. 
Miss  Parkes  was  married  at  the  Legation  chapel  on 
2lst  October  1884  to  Mr  James  J.  Keswick,  a  partner 
in  the  famous  old  China  firm  of  Jardine,  Matheson,  and 
Co..  and  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council 
at  Shanghai.  No  loss  could  be  more  grievous  to  the 
father,  whose  whole  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  the  daughter 
who  had  been  his  chief  happiness  since  her  mother's 
death,  but  his  unselfish  nature  never  grudged  her  to  her 
husband,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  generous  warmth 
with  which  he  welcomed  his  son-in-law  to  his  heart.  But 
self  was    the  very  last    thing   he   thought  of  when    the 
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happiness  of  others  was  at  stake  Yet  it  was  a  severe 
wrench,  after  he  had  ridden  some  way  out  on  the  Ticn-tsin 
road  with  the  bride  and  groom,  to  have  to  say  good-bye 
and  turn  back  alone  to  the  empty  rooms  in  the  Legation 
which  she  had  brightened  for  him  during  the  past  year. 

His  great  pleasure  now  was  to  write  to  her  at  Shanghai 
and  give  her  little  commissions  to  execute.  In  one  of 
the  November  letters  he  records  a  disastrous  effect  of  her 
absence : — 

I  have  got  into  horrible  trouble.  Last  night  Mr  von 
Brandt  gave  a  great  party  to  all  the  diplomatic  body 
and  the  ladies  of  the  place.  He  had  invited  me  ten 
days  previously,  but  I  forgot  all  about  it  and  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  writing  you  my  letter  of  last  night.  This 
morning  everybody  ha»  been  writing  or  calling  to  know 
if  I  liad  suddenly  been  taken  ill !  "^'ou  see,  you  used 
to  keep  the  record  of  all  my  engagements.  -  .  .  Von 
Krandt  waited  for  me  half  an  hour.  I  have  been  round 
this  morning  to  apologize,  and  he  has  heaped  coals  of 
fire  upon  my  head  by  sending  me  a  basket  oi  oytUrsH 

Ten  days  later  (29th  November)  he  wrote  :— 
Tis  Saturda>'  night — the  night  appropriated  to  '  swcct- 
liearts  and  wives,'  and  therefore  a  pro|>cr  time  to  write 
a  line  to  my  sweetheart  Your  last  note  is  of  the  igth. 
It  was  short,  because  you  very  properly  wrote  a  long 
one  to  Mrs  Pirkis  of  imidents,  alt  of  which  of  course  I 
obtained  from  her.  while  you  reserved  for  me  the  more 
valuable  little  pearl-drops  of  love.  I  was  much  interested, 
however,  in  all  you  told  Mrs  Pirkis,  as  I  can  realize 
your  new  home  and  dominion.  .  .  .  Things  don't  go 
exactly  merrily  with  me,  but  quite  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.  ...  I  am  in  good  health,  for  I  am  taking  a 
good  deal  of  exercise,  although  I  was  soon  obliged  to 
give  up  the  morning  rides,  as  they  inconveniently  re- 
tarded the  day's  work.  I  now,  however,  leave  my  office 
directly  the  2.30  poitt  leaves,  and  am  out  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  This  week  I  have  ridden  four  days  out  of 
the  six.     I   am  also  going  through  the  grape  cure. 
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which  consisLs  of  eating  a  bunch  of  grapes  when  I  get 
up  instead  of  taking  a  cup  of  tea,  ...   1   then   take  a  ^ 
brisk  walk  for  half  an  hour  in  the  compound,  and  go  to  M 
breakfast  at  S.jo  punctually  (!)  with  a  good   appetite. 
Work  commences  at  nine  shaq),  and  continues  sharply 
till  2.30  ;  luncheon  (not  very  punctually)  at  one.    Then  fl 
I   try  to  work  again  from    5  to  7.30.     The  evenings      1 
after  dinner  are  rather  somnolent,  1   fear,  but  when    I 
can  get  into  my  office  I  intend  then  to  improve.  •  -  •  H 
At  present  I  am  doing  everj-thing,  office  work  and   all, 
in  your  little  room.  ...   I  shall  take  O'Conor  in  when 
he  arrives,     Stronge  is  very  nice.     He  is  not  so  quick 
as  Maude,  but  he  is  diligent,  pleased  with  the  place, 
and  wc  shall  get  on  well  together.      I   hope  Maude   is 
making  a  little  stay  with  you.      He  is  greatly  missed, 
as  you  can  understand.     We  have  had  no  events   of 
any  kind,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Legation  is  much  duller 
than  before. 
The  preceding  letter  shows  how  highly  he  appreciated 
his  officers.     To  say  that  he  was  popular  with  all  his  stalT 
would  not  be  true:  no  taskmaster  of  his  energetic  char- 
acter is  popular  with  men  who  want  to  be  idle,  and   if 
there  were  any  such  in  the   Peking  Legation,  Sir  Harry 
must  have  been  scarcely  an  agreeable  chief  from   their 
point  of  view.      \&  Mr  Hillier  wrote  to  me — 

He  demanded  from  his  subordinates  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  was  merciless  where  a  loafer  was  concerned. 
When  he  found  a  willing  horse  he  would  work  him  for 
all  he  was  worth,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  he  nearly 
killed  me.  But  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  working  for 
a  chief  who  was  so  appreciative,  and  who  would  stick 
to  a  faithful  lieutenant  through  thick  and  thin.  This 
feature  of  his  disposition  was  exemplified  in  his  Treaty 
negotiations  with  the  Korean  GovernmenL  The  draw- 
ing up  of  the  Chinese  text  of  the  Korean  Treaty  was 
my  special  task,  and  though  he  had  a  great  knowledge 
of  Chinese  and  might  reasonably  have  exercised  a 
supervision  over  my  task,  he  left  the  whole  of  it  to  my 
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discretion,    I  had  a  difference  with  the  Koreaa  authori-      1SS4 

ties  on   one  occasion   as   to   the   introduction    of  one    ''^'^-  S* 

Chinese   character  ...  as    I    considered   that    it   wa.t 

capable  of  being  construed   to  mean  more   than   the 

English   text   intended.     I   told   Sir   Harry  what  my 

objections  were,  and  he  at  once  said  that  the  character 

should  not  be  employed  against  my  wish,  and  for  three 

days  negotiations  were  broken  off.  .  .  .  The  result  was 

that  the  Koreans  gave  way  at   the  last  moment  .  ,   . 

For  myself  I  can  say  that  in   him  I  lost  a  patron  and 

an  honoured  friend.     His  intimates  were  few,  for  he 

allowed   himself  little  time  for  intimacies,  but  I  claim 

the  privilege  of  having  been  one  of  these  few  during 

the  closing  months  of  his  life.  ...  I  only  wish  I  could 

say  something  that  would  give  adequate  expression  to 

my  appreciation  of  his  character. 

Mr  Nicholas  R.  O'Conor,  who  is  now  Her  Majesty's 

Minister  at   Peking,  first  arrived  there  near  the  close  of 

1884  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 

by  his  chief.      His  own  recollection  of  their  first  meeting 

is  very  characteristic  : — 

It  was  about  this  time  eight  years  ago  or  a   little  N.O'Conoi 
earlier  that   I  arrived  in   Peking  for  the  first  time.      I  ',^j^',\ 
had  come  from  Paris  where  I  had  spent  six  or  seven  PekinK 
years,  and  I  had  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  .ttatc  of  Dec-  '^ 


things  in  this  t^at  Empire,  but  I  well  recollect  the 
impression  made  upon  my  mind  at  linding  the  occu- 
pant of  this  post  a  man  of  the  trempe  of  Warren 
Hastings,  of  the  head  and  resolution  that  has  formed 
and  extended  our  Empire — -a  man  such  as  I  had  not 
met  before  and  certainly  did  not  expect  to  meet  in 
Peking,  I  had  started  from  Ticn-tsin,  f  think  it  was 
on  the  3nd  December,  and  the  rough  native  cart  was 
jolting  and  labouring  through  the  dusty,  dilapidated 
street,  and  had  just  reached  the  bridge  of  the  Legation 
when  it  was  stopped  by  your  father.  I  had  noticed  a 
horseman  turning  the  corner  in  a  canter  and  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  I  marked  the  chestnut  pony  "  William ' 
VOL.  11  2  E 
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that  y<«»  so  kindly  afterwards  lent  mc.  He  welcomed 
me  to  the  legation,  told  mc  that  cvcr>'thing  was  ready 
for  me,  that  he  ivas  just  poinf;  out  for  a  short  ride  after 
.1  hard  morning's  work,  and  would  be  back  before  I 
had  time  to  dress  and  get  rid  of  the  dust  and  over  the 
fatigue  of  my  long  journey.  He  returned  before  dusk 
and  wc  met  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  talked  till  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner,  passing  from  subject  to  subject, 
which  he  just  touched  on  long  enough  to  show  how 
closely  he  followed  events  in  Europe,  but  especially 
cvcr>'thing  connected  with  the  Franco -Chinese  war. 
We  dined  alone  that  evening,  and  he  came  in  to  the 
drawing-room  with  a  pile  of  letters  and  papers  in  his 
hand,  and  said  that  he  hoped  I  would  excuse  him  if  he 
retired  before  ten,  but  that  he  found  he  couUl  not  get 
through  his  work  without  doing  some  of  it  at  night. 
During  the  few  weeks  I  remained  with  him  at  the 
Legation  how  often  did  he  repeat  this!  He  struck 
mc  even  then  as  too  highly  strung  and  overworked, 
and  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me  when  I  could 
prolong  the  conversation  to  midnight  and  see  him  take 
his  candle  and  go  straight  to  bed,  while  he  turned  and  fl 
said, 'Well,  you  have  again  prevented  me  from  doing" 
anything  this  evening,  and  I  must  be  up  and  at  work 
at  six  in  the  morning  ; '  and  he  was.  His  conversation 
was  to  mc  the  most  interesting  and  absorbing:  it  was 
like  a  digest  of  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
country  explained  by  one  who  was  a  part  of  it  himself, 
and  who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  strange  and 
weird  surroundings,  and  was  able  to  instruct  by  every 
word.  Often  we  talked  of  the  state  of  things  at  home, 
the  Irish  and  Egyptian  questions,  the  policj'  of  the 
Government,  .  .  .  and  other  matters.  He  was  keen  to 
hear  anything  bearing  on  the  conduct  and  action  of  the 
Government,  and  particularly  as  regarded  the  Eastern 
question  : — *■  Some  day,  not  in  our  lifetime,  but  surely 
some  day  or  other,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  people 
anticipate,  there  will   be  another  and  a  greater  Eastern 
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question,  m  which  China  will  play  the  chief  part, 
whether  by  her  strcngUi  or  weakness  it  i.<t  difficult  to 
say,  but  everything  points  to  China  as  the  pivot  of  the 
Eastern  question  in  the  far  future.  Her  action  will 
greatly  depend  on  our  policy  during  the  intervening 
years."  .  .  . 

I  was  rather  unwell  during  January  1885  and  kept 
much  in  the  house,  or  if  I  went  out  it  was  generally 
for  a  short  walk  by  myself,  so  that  I  did  not  see  much 
of  him.  [  used  to  sec  him  occasionally  in  the  morning, 
and  if  there  was  anything  particular  going  on  he  invari- 
ably was  good  enough  to  consult  with  me,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  subject  was  political.  I  heard  afterwards, 
however,  that  he  was  rather  puz-ded  to  find  out  what  I 
was  doing,  and  disturbed  by  the  idea  that  I  was  idling 
my  time  and  wasting  the  days  in  curio  hunting.  A 
few  weeks  later  I  brought  him  a  voluminous  report  on 
the  subject  of  the  state  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  China,  and  I  recollect  how  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
the  look  of  approval  he  gave,  and  the  pleasure  he 
showed  at  finding  that  I  had  been  working  in  reality 
very  hard.  He  said  he  would  spend  the  afternoon 
going  over  the  report,  and  begged  me  to  come  and  see 
him  immediately  after  dinner.  I  did  so,  and  from  nine 
o'clock  till  past  midnight  he  went  over  every  subject  in 
the  report,  discussing  and  arguing  each  point  with  the 
keen  interest  he  took  in  cvcr>'thing  that  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  official  work.  I  recollect  it  struck 
me  that  he  was  very  tired  at  the  end  of  our  interview. 
These  letters  from  the  two  members  of  the  Legation 
who  were  brought  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with 
their  chief  in  1884-1S83,'  will  .show  how  he  was  appreciated 
by  his  staff.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of  the  Consub  who 
acted  under  him  less  emphatic     Mr  P.  j.  Hughes,  who 
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was  ConsuUGcncral   at  Shitnghai,  and   was  entirely  and 
loyally   in    accord    with    Sir    I  larrj'.   writes    that    '  his- 
patriotism,  his  honesty  of  puq>osc,  his  untiring  industiy| 
his    unfailing  courage,  arc   worthy  of   all    praiscL        Hi 
ideal  was  that  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  his  aim  to 
do  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  ideal.      In  his  dealings 
with  the  Chinese  he  insisted  on  their  acting  honestly,  but 
he  felt  bound  to  act  honestly  himself.' 

Another    of    his    officers,    Sir    Chaloner   Alabaster 

corroborates  what   Mr  Hiltter  has  said  of  Parkcs'  habit 

working  his  :jubordi nates, — '  turning  you  out  at  all  hours! 

of  the  day  and  night,  routing  you  out  even  when  you  were 

having  your  bath ' — hut  adds  : —  J 

It  was  a    pleasure  to  serve  under  him,  for   although' 

he  would  work  you  to  death,  although  he  would   pull 

you  up  sharply  if  going  wrong,  you  always  felt  that  if 

you  did  your  best,  although  you  got  into  a  mess  by 

your  own  stupidity,  he  would  stand  by  you  and  pick 

you  out.  .  .  .   My  last  acquaintance  with  him  was  when 

he  was  Minister  at  Peking  and  I  Consul  at  Hankow,  and 

the  friendliness  of  his  letters  to  me  made  it  &  pleasure 

to  work  under   him.  .  ,  .   His    policy   consisted   in 

thorough  desire  to  do  his  dut>-  to  his  country  and  hia 

countrymen.     He  believed  that  the  first  duty  of 

Englishman  was  to  make  England  great ;  that  to  do  sol 

you  should  act  as  an  Englishman,  be  perfectly  fair  anc 

just,  never  to  do  anything  mean  or  ungentlcmanly,  but 

have  your  own   vi-ay  in   everything,  and   fight   to   the| 

deatli,  and  if  possible  bcj-ond  it,  to  get  it     Consciouslj 

or  unconsciously  modelled  upon  one  of  his  first  chiefsj 

Lord   Falmcrston,  his  only  thought  was   England  and 

English  interests  ;  but  like  Lord  I'almcrston  he  had  no     ' 

far-reaching    policy,   and    was    content    to    deal    witl^H 

present  questions,  troubling  himself  little  with  thought" 

of  the  future :  a  thoroughly  practical,  honest,  fearless 

public  servant. 

Indeed,    many    of    his    qualities     recall    the    soldier" 

rather  than  the  civilian.     His  immovable  coolness  and. 
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■  courage  in  danger,  his  presence  of  mind,  his  unsleeping 
[vigilance,  unflagging  ener^,  and  masterful  tiabit  of 
I  command,  showed  the  making  of  an  admti-able  officer; 
and  his  careful  and  minute  mastery  of  administrative 
details  would  have  been — nay,  proved  to  be — invaluable 
in  a  campaign.  As  Lord  Wolsclcy  once  said  to  me  with 
emphasis,  "  he  would  have  made  a  great  General.'  The 
remark  shows  how  Parkcs'  splendid  practical  qualities 
impressed  one  who  knows  what  stuff  great  soldiers  arc 
made  of. 

The  winter  of  1884-1885  passed,  spent  by  Sir  ffarry  in 
anxious  work',  but  not  without  enjoying  the  few  festivities 
at  Christmas,  which  arc  the  more  cherished  in  China 
because  they  bring  the  distant  home  near  for  an  instant. 
At  the  Legation  theatricals  on  22nd  Deoeinber  he  was 
'the  most  charming  and  enthusiastic  audience,  quite 
inspiring  the  performers  with  his  Iiearty  enjoyment  and 
applause.'  He  described  the  acting  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter ;  '  It  was,*  he  said,  '  a  great  success,  Mrs  PJrkis 
played  to  perfection.  She  got  licrself  up  as  a  most 
attractive  young  girl,  and  looked  so  pretty  and  acted 
ravishingly  well.  Mrs  HillJer  also  did  excellently,  but 
her  part  was  a  more  staid  one.  After  the  performance 
the  whole  house,  which  was  crowded,  came  over  to  me  to 
danee  and  to  sup,  as  last  year.'  A  little  later  he  took  a 
keen  interest  in  his  make-up  for  the  bal  costutfu'  at  the 
Russian  Legation,  and  in  spite  of  his  loneliness  he  was 
cheery  and  bright  as  ever.  One  of  his  happiest  letters 
was  written  in  January  1885  to  his  daughter,  Mrs  Levctt, 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  became  a  grand- 
fether. 

To  say  that  he  was  popular  in  the  little  circle  of 
Peking  society  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  affectionate 
regard  which  he  inspired.  His  frank  sincerity,  warm 
open-hearted  sympathy,  and  unalTected  simplicity  of 
nature,  won  him  friends  wherever  he  went ;  and  his  total 
lack  of  pretension  or  self-esteem  made  them  almost 
forget    the    Queen's    Representative   in   the   kindly   self- 
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188$  foi^ctting  man,  nho,  with  all  his  honours,  still  kept 
'^'^-  5'  himself  *  uns])otted  by  the  world.'  If  any  »-ere  in  '  trouble, 
sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity,'  this 
masterful  Minister,  humbly  following  in  the  steps  of  a 
Divine  example,  was  ever  ready  to  comfort  and  succour. 
Absolutely  forgetful  of  himself,  he  was  sensitive  for 
others ;  a  loyal,  faithful,  and  chivalrous  friend,  he  felt 
keenly  and  personally  an  injury  or  a  harsh  word  dealt  to 
another.  He  remembered  the  resolution  he  made  in  his 
youth,  and  no  one  heard  him  speak  unkindly  of  others : 
or  if,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  an  unjust  word  escaped 
him,  it  was  speedily  regretted  and  recalled.  It  is  no 
wonder  tliat  a  nature  so  unselfish,  so  unassuming,  so 
helpful,  and  so  hearty  was  the  object  of  the  loyalii 
homage  at  Peking. 

Political  affairs  continued  anxious,  and  the  Korean 
massacre '  filled  him  with  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Aston.  On  receiving  a  new  year's  card  from 
Mrs  Keswick,  he  replied,  in  words  which  aftcr%'ards 
sounded  almost  projihetic,  '  I  should  be  thankful  if  its 
wishes  for  feace  in  this  year  could  be  fulfilled  in  my  case 
However,  1  received  a  favourable  telegram  from  Aston 
to-day,  reporting  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  as 
between  Korea  and  Japan.  There  is  another  side  to  it 
— the  Chinese — and  I  am  Irj-ing  to  prevent  a  breach  in 
that  direction  also.  .  .  .  The  motto  of  a  noted  fraternity 
of  monks  was  Laborart  est  orare.  To  Labour  is  to  Pray  :  I 
can  only  hope  that  such  prayer  may  be  acceptable  in 
case  also' 

The  news  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend    Gen' 
Gordon  filled  him  with  indignant  grief: — 

The  one  thing  on  my  mind  just  now  [he  told 
daughter,  l6th  February],  and  which  makes  mc  very 
sad,  is  the  death  of  our  dear  Gordon.  1  had  always 
confidently  hoijcd  that  he  would  have  been  preserved, 
although  there  aeemetl  scarcely  room  for  the  hope 
amid  the  intense  perils  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
'  S«c  «bovs,  p.  J17. 
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Stiil  I  tmstcd  he  would  be  brought  through  them,  .  .  . 
I  enclose  you  a  telegram  which  Li  (the  Viceroy)  sent 
me  the  moment  he  heard  of  dear  Gordon's  death.  It 
is  nobly  worded.'  ,  .  . 

I  never  considered  m>'self  areal  Conservative,  My 
sympathies  arc  liberal,  but  not  ultra-liberal,  and  I  con> 
sidcr  that  the  rights  of  all  classes  should  be  maintained, 
the  upper  z&  well  as  the  lower,  and  that  those  of  the 
holders  of  property  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  cry 
of  a  mobL  The  rising  wave  of  socialism  should  be 
repressed,  not  encouraged,  for  it  is  destructive  of  society 
and  of  religion  too.  Socialism  denies  all  rights  of 
property,  and  even  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  Wc 
never  intend  to  come  to  that,  says  your  ultra-liberal ; 
and  so  says  every  man  who  begins  to  lower  his  prin- 
ciples ;  he  only  intends  to  sin  partially,  and  not 
gravely,  .  .  , 

I  have  received  three  letters  from  Mra  Aston,  the 
last  one  to-day,  telling  me,  I   am  sorry  to   sec,  that 

L Aston  is  not  making  good  progress.  He  and  she  must 
both  have  suffered  intensely  during  the  late  troubles. 
...  I  hope  he  will  not  think  of  returning  until  he  has 
Quite  recovered,  and  he  must  not  attempt  to  pass 
biothcr  winter  at  S&ul.  He  should  go  home  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  .  .  . 

1  suppose  you  will  soon  be  starting  for  Hongkong. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conjecture  the  future  and  to 
make  any  plans  of  coming  to  you,  while  if  the  French 
blockade  the  Gulf  you  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  me. 
We  must  bear  our  trial  as  we  best  can.  It  will  indeed 
^K  be  a  sore  trial  to  me  if  we  cannot  mcet,^ — and  yet  this 
^K      fate  may  await  us, 

^P       The  fate  awaited  them,  in  the  saddest  sense,  and  with 
1^  terrible  suddenness.    Ever  thoughtful  for  others.  Sir  Harry 

'  '  Rcinc  dcefil/  alHicied  by  the  ncm  I  hitvc  juit  trccitnl  of  ihc  unliincly 
cn<l  of  Cjotilon,  my  old  and  trusted  rnend.  noble,  jtkI  heroic,  anil  uiiHethsh 
coiDpAnion-iO'trmt.  to  wliom  Qiina  own  «  debt  of  I.-uiins  enlitudc,  1  hjMicn 
to  exprcM  to  yon.  a>  II-  M.  Heprmfnialivc.  my  lympnthy  in  the  Ion  which  ibe 
,  gNmt  BnUib  uliun  hu  MWlxiacid '  (Li  to  Sit  il.  Pofktt,  I4tfa  Febniiy  1885). 
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was  taking  no  care  of  himself.  In  his  last  letter  to  his 
daughter  (i  i  th  March),  after  making  various  money 
arrangements  for  her,  and  giving  minute  directions  as  to 
the  forms  to  use  in  drawing  on  her  banking  account  in 
London,  he  adds, '  I  have  been  much  worried  during  the 
last  five  days  with  what  Bushcll  [the  Legation  doctor]  calls 
neuralgia  in  the  stomach,  which  has  kept  me  to  the  house 
and  rendered  all  movement  painful.  Consequently  I  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  work,  and  haw  been  very  cross : 
but  it  is  abating  to-day.'  Every  week  brought  Mrs 
Keswick's  expected  visit  nearer,  and  this  alone  was  enough 
to  make  him  happy.  He  took  no  heed  of  tlie  s>'mptom5 
of  serious  illness,  and  increased  them  by  his  unremitting 
attention  to  work,  which  no  persuasion  or  remonstrance 
would  induce  him  to  relax.  *  As  you  can  readily  believe^' 
wrote  Mr  Ilillter  to  Mr  Aston  (7th  April),  'the  events 
of  the  past  winter  had  been  productive  of  grave 
thought  and  anxiety,  and  living  so  entirely  alone  as  Sir 
Harry  did,  official  matters  were  never  absent  from  his 
mind.  He  hated  dining  out,  and  equally  ditilikcd  being 
taken  from  his  work ;  but  as  this  was  second  nature  to 
him,  and  he  never  did  take  any  relaxation  beyond  an 
occasional  ride,  no  one  could  do  more,  when  he  complained 
of  being  out  of  sorts,  than  suggest  a  relaxation  of  his 
labours,*  Mr  Pirkis  came  into  his  room  one  day  near  the 
middle  of  March  and  found  him  looking  ill  and  painfully 
gathcrit^  up  some  papers  that  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  for 
he  stooped  with  difficulty  ;  hut  his  reply  to  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  lie  down  and  rest  was  Sir  Harry  all  over 
— "My  dear  fellow,  the  Government  don't  pay  me  for 
lying  down  ! '  Fnr  two  or  three  weeks  he  fought  against 
growing  feeling  of  general  weakness.  He  disliked 
being  thought  ill,  and  was  a  difficult  patient  both  to  the 
doctor  and  nurse,  when  he  could  be  induced  to  send 
for  either.  On  Thursday  the  lyth  March  Mr  HilUer 
found  him  sutTcring  from  a  sharp  attack  of  ague,  and 
privately  begged  Dt  Bushell  to  go  and  see  him.  Herr 
von   Brandt,  who  came  to   see   him  early  on    Thursday 
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morning,  was  also  struck  by  his  changed  appearance,  and      1885 

spoke  to  Dr  Bushell :  he  thus  describes  the  interview ; ' —         '  ^'^ 

He  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  his  study,  shivering  and 

e\-idently  in  great  pain,  looking  like  a  man  seriously 

ill.     He  told  me  that  he  had  felt  very  iroorly  for  some 

days,  and  1   insisted  that  he  should  go  to  bed  at  once, 

give  up  his  work,  and  try  to  get  a  good  rcsL     '  That 

is  the  advice  everybody  has  given  mc,'  was  his  answer, 

'  but  I  can  find  no  rest  when  lying  down,  my  mind 

being  constantly  busy  with  the  past  and  the  present ; 

so  that  I  would  prefer  to  work  if  I  could.'     I  sat  with 

him  for  half  an  hour,  trying  to  cheer  him,  and  I  think 

I   succeeded  in  it  to  some  extent  at  least     When   I 

left  he  shook  my  hand  veiy  warmly,  thanking  mc  for 

my  visit,  which  had,  as  he  said,  done  him  a  great  deal 

of  good,  and  promising  to  take  better  care  of  himself 

than  he  had  done  heretofore.      I   did  not   then  think 

that  it  would  be  the  last  time  that  1  should  see  my 

old  friend  and  colleague  alive. 

Indeed,  Sir  Harry  had  himself  at  last  given  in,  and 

sent  a  pencil  line  to  Mr  O'Conor  to  this  effect :  '  I  tried 

to  go  on  with  this  work,  but  find   1  am   unable  to — will 

you  kindly  do  what  is  necessary. — Herewith  a  box  full  of 

papers,' 

I  went  to  see  him  at  once  [writes  the  then  Secretary  k,  r, 
of  Legation],  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  sofa  by  O'Conor 
the   window,  looking   very  pale  and    worn,  and   with  K^Hiiclc 
his    feet    resting    on    a    chair.       He    said,   '  Excuse  i'«-  '* 
my  lying  down,  but  I  am  not  well  and  don't  quite 
know  what  is  the  matter.'     I  said,  '  I  am  afraid  you 
are  in  great  pain,  Sir  Harry  ? '      'Oh  >'cs,"  he  said ; 
'  but  I  can  stand  pain  :  what  I  cannot  endure  is  that  I 
cannot  go  on  with  my  work.     Will  you  kindly  go  on 
with  it  ? '     After  a  short  time  I  left,  and  returned  about 
.  six  o'clock,  when  I  found  him  in  bed.      I  saw  him 
scvxral  times  a  day  till  the  time  of  his  death,  and  mean- 
time 1  went  on  with  tltc  work  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
'  In  a  loltci  to  ine  unilcr  dale  tQlli  Januai;  1S94. 
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On    ihe    Friday   there    were    some    fifty   or    sixty 
•if       despatches  for  the  Government  and  the  ports,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  take  them  to  him  for  signature,  nor  yet  to 
sign  them  for  him,  so  I  sent  for  Dr  Bushel),  and  begged 
him  to  see  Sir  Harry  <md  let  me  know  what  he  thought 
1  had  better  da    Hushcll  returned  in  about  ten  minutes 
and  said,  '  Sir  Harry  can  sign  the  despatches,  but   he 
ought  not  to  read  tliem.'     I  accordingly  brought  them 
over  to  his  bedroom.     He  was  lying  on  his  bed  in  a 
dressing  suit.     I  told  him  I  had  merely  carried  out  his 
o%vn  views,  that  I  was  able  to  do  so  from  previous  con- 
versation,  and  that  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  bother 
about  official    work    for  a    few  days,  when   I   had    no 
doubt  he  would  be  better.      He  got  up  and  came  over 
to  a  little  table  at  the  foot  of  tlic  bed  and  signed  all 
the  despatches  without  a  word,  looking  vcr)'  pale.      He 
then  went  back  to  bed,  and  observing  the  sunlight 
streaming  in  and  on  to  his  bed,  I  proposed  to  let  down 
the  blinds,  whereupon  he  said,  '  Oh,  no  ;  leave  them  so, 
please.     You  sec  I  have  not  bothered  about  work,  and 
try  to  dismiss  it  from  my  mind,  but  the  moment  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  attempt  to  sleep  the  brain  begins  to  work 
with  terrific  rapidity — all  the  scenes  of  ray  life  in  Japan, 
all    the   hair-breadth  escapes,    etc.,    come   back   with 
appalling  vividness ;  and  when  I  wake  again  and  sec 
the  sunlight  and   the  trees  and   the  sparrows  I  return 
to  myself  more  quickly.' 
The  doctor  was  with  him  constantly  on   Friday,  but 
saw  nothing  to  cause  serious  anxiety.     '  He  said,'  wrote 
Mr  Hillier,  '  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
fever,  but  t\\:\t  there  was  nothing  grave  in  the  symptoms, 
and   that  he  hoped    a  few  days'  quiet  would   bring   him 
round.'      In  the  afternoon   the  patient's  temperature  was 
104"  Fahr.  and  the  pulse  104 — nothing  unu.iual  in  similar 
cases  of  fever, — and  on  Saturday  morning  Sir  Harrj-  said 
he  felt  better,  and  took  nourishment  well,  according  to  the 
medical  report     There  was  no  lack  of  sympatljy  or  ofTers 
of  assistance :  Mrs  Pirkis  and  Miss  Philip  (of  the  London 
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Missionary  Society,  a  cousin  of  Mr  Lockhart's)  were  eager 
to  nurse  their  friend,  but  he  sent  back  warm  mcssajTCs  of 
thanks,  saying  that  he  only  wanted  a  little  rest,  and  would 
soon  be  well  again.  He  had  no  conception  that  he  was 
in  any  danger,  and  would  have  no  nurse  but  his  faithful 
Canton  '  hoy,'  Ah-ni,  who  had  been  his  attendant  for  years, 
and  who  slept  in  an  anteroom  a  few  feet  from  his  master's 
bed. 

Even  on  Saturday  his  strength  kept  up,  and  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  his  room.  A  telegram  came  to  an- 
nounce Mrs  Keswick's  departure  from  Shanghai  on  her 
way  to  her  father,  but  he  was  not  told  of  it,  lest  he  should 
think  she  had  been  sent  for  and  that  jwople  were  alarmed 
about  him.  Mr  Firkis  was  with  him  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  Mr  O'Conor  stood  by  his  bedside  "watch- 
ing him  sleeping  with  tolerable  ease,  and  surprised  at  his 
doing  so,  as  he  had  complained  of  the  painfully  vivid  nature 
of  his  dreams  the  moment  he  dozed  off,'  when  current 
business  and  anxieties  would  press  upon  the  ovcr^busy 
brain.  At  half-  past  nine  Dr  BushcU  gave  him  his 
quinine,  witli  a  dose  of  morphia,  and  the  patient  slept 
The  only  later  witness  is  Ah-ni,  who  saw  him  three  times 
in  the  night,  and  gave  him  some  milk,  after  which  he 
turned  over  anfl  slept  again.  Between  six  and  seven  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  32nd,  the  boy  noticed  something 
peculiar,  and  summoned  the  doctor,  who  found  that  Sir 
I'Jarry  must  have  passed  away  in  his  sleep.  Mis  head 
lay  on  his  hand  in  an  attitude  of  natural  repose,  and  his 
peaceful  countenance  showed  that  death  had  visited  him 
gently.  The  overtaxed  brain  had  given  way  under  the 
strain  of  a  remittent  tj-phoid  fever  of  the  local  Peking 
type,  which  would  hardly  have  endangered  a  life  that  had 
not  already  been  undermined  by  the  weariness  of  perpetual 
overwork. 

It  was  the  work,  not  the  fever,  that  killed  him.  '  He 
never  allowed  his  brain  a  moment's  rest,  and  his  ceaseless 
mental  activitj'  rendered  him  abnormally  sensitive  to  an  ill- 
ness which,  though  not  light,  would  not,  at  the  stage  which  it 
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[8S5     had  reached,  have  given  cause  for  alnrm  in  ordinary  cir- 
*T.s7   cumstanccs,'     So  wrote  Mr  Ilillicr  at  the  time,  and   Mr 
O'Conor,  in  announcing  the  sad  tidings  to  Consul-Gencral 
Hughes  (26th  March)  sa>'3  the  same : — 

Something  seems  to  have  suddenly  given  way  in  the 
brain  or  the  heart :  in  fact  he  died  from  the  unceasing 
strain  put  on  a  brain  requiring  long  rest  and  repose. 
He  had  not  a  thought  but  what  was  dc\'Otcd  to  hts 
country's  interest,  and  a  truer  patriot  or  more  single- 
minded,  able  Minister  England  has  never  had.  I  little 
thought  that  he  would  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  and  labours,  and  )  cannot  say  how  sincerely  I 
mourn  him.  I  had  Icamt  in  the  time  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  scr\'ing  under  him  both  to  admire  his 
remarkable  talents  and  to  esteem  him  above  men  as 
the  devoted  servant  of  his  country. 

I  saw  [added  Mr  O'Conor  in  a  later  letter]  that  the 
country  had  lost  a  great  Engfehman,  and  that  British 
interests  had  lost  their  ablest  defender  in  the  Far  East. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  tragic  moment 
when  the  daughter  who  was  coming  to  enjoy  the  longed* 
for  visit  to  her  father  received  the  crushing  news  at  Tien- 
tsin ;  or  her  mournful  arrival  at  the  closed  Legation,  too 
late  even  to  look  upon  the  face  of  him  who  slept  Such 
consolation  as  may  be  found  in  world-wide  sympathy 
came  abundantly  to  Sir  Harry's  stricken  family.  From 
the  Queen,  whom  he  had  served  so  loyally,  from  Ministers 
and  colleagues,  from  old  fellow- workers  in  the  service, 
from  the  Consuls  throughout  the  Far  East,  whose  flags 
stood  at  half-mast  in  silent  tribute  to  a  lost  leader,  from 
organs  of  public  opinion  of  all  shades  of  politics,  one 
universal  note  of  sorrow  went  forth.  For  him  who  had 
seen  the  birth  of  almost  every  PInglish  settlement  in  the 
Far  East,  who  had  grown  with  their  growth  and  been 
strengthened  in  '  the  unwavering  and  unbounded  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen,"  all  the  many  communities  over 
whom  he  had  stood  guard  joined  in  mourning.  Old 
friends  in  Japan,  such   as   Count   DaUi  and    Mr   Nakni, 
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united  with  foreign  colleagues,  like  Hcrr  von  Brandt,  in 
lieploring  a  grievous  personal  loss.  The  German  Minister, 
in  a  letter  full  of  feeling,  told  how  his  'old  friend  and 
colleague,  who  has  always  been  an  unrivalled  example  of 
earnest  singlc-mindcdncss  and  self-denying  industry  tome 
as  to  many  others,  succumbed  tn  the  midst  of  his  work, 
doing  his  duty — and  more  than  that — to  the  last  moment : 
and  his  country  and  his  Sovereign  have  felt  bis  loss 
deeply,  and  mourned  over  it  as  that  of  one  of  her  noblest 
sons  and  most  useful  servants.  Sir  Harry's  name  has 
been  a  household  name  in  the  Far  East  for  many  a  >'ear, 
and  will  remain  so.'  But  among  all  the  legion  of  laments, 
one  is  especially  significant  of  the  unique  position 
which  Sir  Harry  Parkes  had  attained  in  the  minds  of 
the  Oriental  statesmen  with  whom  he  worked.  Count 
Inouy^-,  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  tele- 
graphed his  '  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  one  whose  wise 
and  frank  advice  and  timely  and  energetic  action  have 
assisted  Japan  in  the  course  of  her  progress,  and  whose 
sincerity  and  kindness  of  character  have  won  him  so  many 
friends  among  Jajwuese  officials.' 

The  Chinese  Viceroy  Li  Hung-Chang  was  not  bcliind- 
hand  in  paying  the  last  marks  of  respect,  as  the  remains 
of  llie  Engli>h  Minister  passed  through  Tien-tsjn  on  the 
way  to  an  English  grave.  The  Viceroy's  body-guard 
escorted  the  coffin  to  the  ship  that  was  to  carrj-  it  to 
Shanghai :  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Count  Ito,  and  the 
foreign  Consuls,  were  the  pall-bearers  ;  and  there  were  few 
of  the  European  community  who  did  not  join  the  pro- 
cession to  do  honour  to  the  dead.  As  the  steamer 
passed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Feiho,  the  very  Taku 
forts — where  the  late  Minister  had  dictated  the  terms 
of  surrender  a  quarter  of  a  century  before — fired  minute- 
guns  till  the  ship  was  out  of  sight.  At  Shanghai  lliere 
was  universal  mourning  ;  all  business  was  stopped,  and  the 
whole  settlement  assembled  to  attend  the  gun-carriage, 
drawn  by  blue-jackets,  which  bore  the  flag-covered  coffin 
to  its  temporary  resting-place  at  the  Mortuary  ChapcL 
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The  French  and  Italian  Ministers  were  the  leading  pall- 
bearers, followed  by  the  foreign  Consuls-General  and  other 
prominent  and  representative  men  ;  whilst  the  British 
Consul-Gencral.  Mr  lluf;hes,  accompanied  Mr  Keswick, 
the  chief  mourner.  Then  came  the  staffs  of  the  British 
Consulate  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  all  the  foreign 
Consulates,  the  entire  Municipal  Council,  and  the  military 
and  naval  escort,  composed  of  the  Shanghai  volunteers, 
more  than  two  hundred  seamen  from  the  British,  German, 
Italian,  American,  and  Japanese  men-of-war,  and  a  guard 
of  honour  from  the  Taotai.  An  immense  concourse  of 
the  residents  followed  in  carriages  or  on  foot,  with  a  vast 
crowd  of  Chinese,  to  whom  the  name  of  *  Pa  Tajin  '  had  so 
long  been  a  symbol  of  power.  At  the  chapel  the  Italian 
Minister,  after  the  graceful  custom  of  his  country,  pro- 
nounced an  ^hge  in  sympathetic  terms  of  admiration  and 
regret,  which  were  echoed  throughout  the  wide  commut»ity 
which  Sir  Harry  had  watched  and  helped  almost  from 
its  birth,  more  than  forty  ycar^  before.  At  Hongkong, 
which  had  witnessed  his  entrance  into  his  country's 
service,  the  flags  at  Government  House,  at  the  forts, 
at  the  Consulates,  at  ihe  English  houses  and  on  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  were  at  half-mast,  and  minute 
guns  were  fired  from  the  guardship  when  the  Anehiscs 
bore  her  honoured  burden  by.  At  home  a  memorial 
service  had  already  been  held  at  St  Mary  Abbot's,  Ken- 
sington, where  he  ;md  Gordon  had  worshipped  side  by 
side ;  but  the  burial  did  not  take  place  till  the  26th  of 
June,  when  the  long  voyage  was  at  an  end.  Then,  with 
every  circumstance  of  honour  and  respect  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  was  laid  beside  his  wife  in  the  quiet  graveyard  of 
the  little  church  where  they  were  married  nearly  thirty 
year.f  before.  Whitchurch  had  witnessed  their  union,  and 
there  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 
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Two  years  later  a  modest  ceremony  took  place  at  St  1885 
Paul's  Cathedral,  of  which  the  passers-by  knew  little.  But  in  '^''  S'j 
the  cr}'pt  were  gathered  some  whose  names  are  writ  large 
in  the  history  of  the  East  Among  the  little  throng  were 
Sir  Harry's  old  chief  of  Amoy  days.  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock ;  his  lifelong  friend  and  colleague  Sir  Thomas 
Wade ;  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Hcnr)'  Kcppel,  who 
had  admired  the  plucky  boy  forty-five  years  before  in 
distant  Hongkong.  There  were  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Legations ;  there.  Consuls  past  and 
present ;  missionarias  and  travellers,  besides  those  who 
were  proud  to  speak  of  a  brother  and  a  father.  They  had 
come  to  do  honour  to  »  great  Knglishman,  whose  marble 
bust  (by  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.)  was  then  unveiled  by  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock.  It  bore  an  inscription  which  told 
how  the  monument  had  been  'erected  by  friends  and 
brother  officers  in  memory  of  his  lifelong  service,  his  un- 
failing courage,  devotion  to  duty,  and  singleness  of 
purpose.' 


But  if  London  knew  little  of  the  honour  that  was 
being  [>aid  in  her  cathedral  to  one  whose  life  had  been 
spent  far  away  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  it  was 
otherwise  at  Shanghai,  in  April  1890,  when  a  vast  crowd 
assembled  to  witness  the  unveiling  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  of  the  first  public  statue  in  the  metropolis  of 
European  China.  There  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Parkcs 
was  part  of  the  history  of  the  city,  and  his  memory  was 
green  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds.  Nor  was  there  one 
present  who  did  not  echo  the  words  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness when,  with  Sir  Harry's  daughter  beside  htm,  he  spoke 
of '  the  di.stinguished  .statesman  *  whose  statue  he  deemed 
it  •  a  great  honour '  to  unvdl :  '  he  did  noble  service  to 
his  country  and  I  hope  we  may  say  to  the  world — 
certainly  to  the  civilized  world  at  large.  His  indomit- 
able energy  and  his  endurance  under  the  most  severe 
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i88s  trials,  his  strong  sense  of  duty  in  the  most  difficult 
■  S'  drcumstances,  made  him  a  man  who  was  not  only  re- 
spected by  the  Sovereign  and  country  he  served,  but  also 
by  all  those  who  were  brought  into  communication  with  him. 
We  cannot  fot^et  that  it  was  lai^ly  owii^  to  him  that 
Japan  has  now  advanced  so  greatly  in  civilization.  We 
know,  too,  the  great  works  he  did  here  in  China,  and  how 
he  did  everything  he  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  those  European  powers  who  wished 
to  be  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire,' 

The  record  of  a  life  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
service  of  his  Queen  may  fitly  end  with  this  honourable 
tribute  from  her  son. 
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The  idea  of  the  (Old)  Japanese  Stale  is  well  exemplified  in  ilic 
construction  of  a  daimio's  yasfii^ — a  central  stronghold  or 
mansion  surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  his  retainers,  enclosed 
within  a  rcctangulnr  an-a  bounded  by  the  long  barrack-like 
buildingK  where  the  soldiery  was  lodged,  so  charar  I  eristic  of  the 
daimio  qtiancr  of  Vedo.  Tlie  higher  the  rank  of  the  retainer, 
the  nearer  waa  his  lodging  to  that  of  hi.s  chief,  and  this  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  arrangement  of  the  Imperial  Palace  and 
the  mansions  of  the  Court  nobles  in  tlie  Kioto  or  Cagiiial,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  Heianjo,  the  Gty  of  Peace  and 
I'rospcrily. 

Itvforc  the  foundation  of  the  Shogunalc  in  the  IvclfUi 
century,  the  provincial  govcrnora  were  taken  from  the  kuf^. 
On  the  creation  of  a  military  nobilil)'  the  kugf  wcrc  dis- 
possessed not  merely  of  their  territorial  but  also  in  part  of 
their  court  offices  and  titles,  and  hence  many  of  the  daimios 
came  to  i>relix  to  their  terricorial  designations  court  titles  which 
had  become  hereditary  in  tlieir  families.  Tbcrc  were  about 
sixty  of  these  titles  at  tlie  close  of  the  Shogunale.  Thus  the 
daimio  of  Satsuma  was  SAuri  nc  dai&u,  Miniiier  of  Palace  Re- 
pairs ;  the  daimio  of  Choshiu  Daiun  no  daihit.  Minister  of  the 
Imperial  Kitchen,  and  so  forth.  l"he  brother  of  the  last  of  the 
Shoguns  n-as  usually  known  as  the  Atimhi  Tain,  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  These  were  merely  empty  titles,  and  represented  no 
duties  whatever. 

According  to  a  popubi  encyclopaedia  of  the  early  sixties, 
Vtda  0  HeUujv,  liierc  n-crc  165  d^mlos,  creations  of  lyeyasu,  ai>d 
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Mr  Gubbins '  gitcs  the  same  number,  including  the  Ou  San-kd 
They  may  be  grouped  into  ,19  genta  more  or  leu  (really  or  sup- 
p09<^dly)  connected  by  blood  or  through  adoption,  and  were 
further  arranged  in  three  orders  or  categories — iS  hffkusfiiu  or^ 
lofds  of  provinces,  33  riiufnu  or  lords  of  tcniloriesi  and  'ixH 
Joskiu  or  lords  of  castles.  Their  avtewmcnl* — 1>.  the  total  rice- 
|>roduce  on  nhicli  lliey  levied  llicir  taxes — ^wcre  10,000  ioJku  or 
more;  of  Kaga,  the  wealthiest,  the  assessment  was  1,027,000 
ioku  :  of  Mito^  350,000 ;    of  Choshiu,   361^,000  ;    of  Satxuma,. 


710.000.* 

In  addition  lyeyasu  created  liomc  3000  Aataimb},  or  vassal: 
assessed  at  amounts  varying  between  300  tatu  ar>d  just   und' 
10,000  k)ku.       I^aiitty   there  were  atH>ul   5000  go  henin   or  re- 
tainers whose  incomes  were   too  h>ku  or  less.      Wkta  of  the 
Tokugawa  officials  were  katamoto  or  go  keain. 

Another  division  of  the  daimios  n-as  into  totatna  (outer' 
daimios  (86  in  number)  and  fiidai  (vassal)  daimios  (176  in 
number)  —  the  former  Iwing  ilic  barons  who  gave  in  their 
adherence  to  lyeyasu  afkr  the  fall  of  the  castle  of  Oxalui.  Of 
the  /udai  2  I  belonged  to  llie  Tokugawa  ^ns,  ineJiiding  the  Go 
San-k^  (Miio,  Owari,  and  Kishiu):  these  did  not  administer  their 
own  domains  but,  by  an  arrangement  characlerislically  Japanese, 
each  others,  while  the  lotama  daimios  enjoyed  full  rule  over  Uicir 
own  daimiates,  subject  merely  to  the  ovcrlordship  of  the  Shogun. 

Lastly  a  court  rank  or  /  was  iittai:hed  to  every  court  office, 
real  or  nominal,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  There  were 
JO  grades  or  classes  in  all,  one  being  postumous.  Each 
class  was  divided  into  principal  and  secondary,  and  some  were 
further  subdivided.  Thus  the  !ate  Prime  Minister.  Prince  San}6 
Sanctomi,  was  sho^M-i,  that  is  of  the  principal  first  class ;  the 
present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count  Goto  iihojird,  is  Jht-ntH, 
or  of  the  secondary  second  class. 


'""I 
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*  S»  tiis  admirnblir  |iap«r  on  the  tubji-c[  of  ftniclaliim  in  Ihc  TraiiatHoiu 
tie  AiijlU  Sihiily  of  /u/U'i.  vol.  n-.  p[.  a.      I'rom  this  taper  ond  Mr  Siuow'a 
ncici  to  hu  poniiil  imnslntion  of  ihi?  t\*t4[>«  CwaiM  moil  of  the   infonniufm 
conuilncd  In  ttiji  u cilon  ti  token. 

'  Liilcr  ihe  titlviiin  >ccni  lo  hnve  nambcred  ai — 3  gtotltt  JMutUii  (Kara, 
KaUunia,  and  SenilAt],  H  at  (5  ICMcr.  and  3  Cr  4  ncB  MuiAi*. 


fi 


The  capacity  of  the  ioku  was  nearly  5  bushels  of  36  litres  each 
(more  exactly  iSoj\,  litres),  ot  one-sixth  of  a  ton  measurement. 
It  was  divided  into  10  to  and  too  sMo. 

A  bag  or  bale  Au*  was  reckoned  equal  to  3}  to  and  a  thff  to 
cover  loss  in  tran^wn,  />.  to  about  1  %  bushel.  The  value  of 
the  kftku  is  a  vexata  quatitio  in  Old  Japanese  economics. 

\V'here  money  was  paid  in.ite:!*)  of  rice  as  tax  it  was  usually  at 
the  rate  of  one  gold  koban  or  rio  for  the  koku.  The  riei  was 
equal  lo  4000  ordiitar)' cash  or  1 000  jv/nuCw*  cash.  Thenw^as 
coined  from  18^5-1860,  oontaincd  gold  worth  (accoidtng  to 
Western  standards)  3J  to  4A  dollars ;  with  the  dollar  at  s*-  f'on* 
t7s.  6d.  to  lis.  (id.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  gold  no  at 
Aa/dAwaKofgreatcf  fineness  and  probably  of  double  value.  luirlicr 
still  it  was  coined  nearly  pure.  In  tlie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  one  rii,  a<:ourding  to  Mr  Satou-,  would  purchase  7] 
kakn  of  rice.  Tavemiet  puts  its  value  at  43&  .^d.  During 
those  centuries  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  exported  owr  100 
millions  sterling  of  gold  coin  from  Japan.  A  former  Dishop  of 
Victoria*  (Hongkong),  in  his  interesting  Ttn  W'teks  in  Jaftan 
(1S60X  says  that  the  koban,  worth  only  4  to  ^uhibai  in  1858  (at 
the  opcninR  of  the  ports),  was  in  i860  worth  13  khibus. 

In  Old  Japan  the  silver-gold  rate  was  not  15  or  16  but  only 
about  6  or  even  less,  hence  the  value  of  the  ifaubt  was  not  1 7s.  6d. 
to  3  as.  6d.  but  about  los.  6d  to  t^s.  6d.  The  greater  purehosii^ 
value  cif  money  in  Old  Japan  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
coniideralion. 

Tlie  price  of  rice  10  the  consumer  was  probably  much  more 
than  one  rw  ;  twice  or  thrice  as  much  owing  to  the  great  cost  of 

■  A  ttatt  copper  euh  inlnctuciil  ftom  CXxioa  en  Ihc  flAocMh  ccnlmy.  Tlir 
•n;  (urioiui  luMOry  of  Itni  coin  will  be  (bund  in  Mi  Vnn  ilAr  POIdo'*  odtiallnr 
aocnuDt  of  copper  ohu  is  Japan  ( TrtiuatliBni  ef  tkt  AiialU  Satitfy  ff  Jefaa, 
TOl.  m.  PC.  •!  aad  ProtaBm  Wl|;mo(«')  noW  tbOMO. 

<  Ttic  Kt.  Rcr.  GMrB«  Smith.  0.E1 
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transport  and  the  great  loss  through  storage  in  the  huge  granaries 
the  daimios  had  to  keep  filkd — those  of  the  Shogun  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  Tokio.  In  i860  the  koku  seems  to  have  been  worth 
about  15s.,  it  is  now  worth  about  Z  yen  or  243. 

The  cost  of  transport  was  enormous,  rice  that  in  Sendai 
was  worth  3  J  yen  was  quoted  in  Tokio,  only  200  miles  distant 
by  sea,  at  5  yen.  The  voyage  from  Niigata,  which  was  the  West 
Coast  rice  centre  to  Osaka,  distant  only  Soo  miles,  occupied  from 
three  to  four  months,  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation ;  to  the 
same  port  from  Kumamoto  the  southern  centre,  distant  300 
miles,  some  twenty  days  sufficed.  As  Professor  Wigmore  well 
says :  *  '  The  story  of  the  tax-rice  after  it  left  the  official  store- 
houses in  the  interior  and  started  on  its  journey  to  the  markets 
of  Yedo  and  Osaka  is  the  story  of  (Old)  Japanese  commerce.' 

Of  the  best  land  {joden)  the  product  per  acre  (of  4  tati)  was  1 2 
koku  of  unhulled  or  6  koku  of  hulled  rice.  Of  this  the  Toku- 
gawa  Government  took  ^'^  or  24  ioku,  the  peasant  kept  the 
remainder,  namely  18  bushels.  The  cost  of  seed  and  production 
was  i\  bushel,  leaving  the  cultivator  a  net  product  of  x(t^ 
bushels  per  acre  of  best  land.  The  average  production,  however, 
did  not  exceed  8  bushels.  On  Tokugawa  land  the  peasant  was 
much  better  off  than  on  daimio  land.  In  the  daimiates  indeed  he 
was  little  better  than  a  serf,  and  had  to  give  half  his  assessed  total 
produce  to  his  lord.  The  peasantry  were  by  no  means  dissatisfied 
with  Tokugawa  rule,  and  in  the  revolutionary  war  were  generally 
much  more  favourable — as  were  the  trading  classes  also — to  the 
cause  of  the  Shogun  than  to  that  of  the  daimios. 

*    Tranau/ions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  irjf.,  Supplt^ment,  pt.   i, 
p.  136.    Sec  also  Report  on  Inlernal  Transpon  (Japan).  Blue-Book,  No.  a  [1878], 


The  Revolution  was  mainly  the  work  of  four  men  who  founded 

the   new  Japanese   State — Iwakura,    Kido,  Okubo,  and   Saifo 

Takamori.     Officially  and  privately  Sir  Harry  Parkcs  was  more 

or  less  associated  with  all  of  them  up  to,  or  nearly  up  to,  the 

time  of  their  removal  by  death  from  the  politieal  scene.     The 

aw/i  dilitl  by  which  the  llakufii  wax  ousted  from  its  guaidianship 

of  the  Mikadn'n  pi-raori  was  the  work  of  Iwakura  aeting  from 

within   and    Kido  from   without   the   palace.     Saigo   was   the 

military  director  of  the  Imperialists  during  the  dvil  war,  smd 

)kubo  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  promoter  of  those  con- 

Ititutional  reforms  which  have  culminated  in  the  Constitution  of 

"iB«9. 

Iwakura  Tououi,  a  ku^  of  the  Murakami  Genji  court 
clan,  was  born  in  iSjS  at  Kioto.  At  an  early  a^e  he  was 
ap))oinied  to  a  post  that  brought  him  into  as  dose  contact  with 
the  Mikado  as  was  then  poaublo.  In  1858  he  was  one  of  the 
eighty-dghl  kugi  (there  were  136  kugi  in  all)  who,  led  by  the 
Dainagon  Nakayama,  opposed  the  retiuext  of  the  (torojiu  that 
the  Shogun  might  oi>cn  Ja[)ari  to  fureijiin  JnicrcourBe.  He 
favoured,  on  the  Oliver  hand,  the  marriage  of  the  Shogun  with 
a  younger  siatcr  of  the  Mikado,  and  being  hence  suspected  of 
Toktigawa  prodiviiics,  «-as  exiled  from  the  Court.  He  remained, 
however,  a  firm  Imperialist,  and  kept  up  a  connexion  with 
Saigo,  Kido,  Gold  Shojiro,  and  oihent,  who  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Vedo  Gowmment,  The  histoiy 
of  the  various  intrigues  ttiai  led  to  the  coup  ^efat  of  January 
18(17  will  probably  never  be  known — that  Iwakura  and  prob- 
ably Sanjd  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  them  we  may  be 
sure.  On  the  formation  of  the  new  Government  in  1868  he  was 
made  a  ^jo  or  I'rivy  Councillor.  In  1871  he  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Shimazu,  the  dt  facto  Satsuma  chiet  and  tlic 
Imperial  Government  then  finally  esLihlished  at  Tokio.      llie 
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next  year  h«  becdniv  Miniaer  for  Foreign  AfTnirs;  in  October 
<>r  tlie  same  )-car  he  was  (treated  Udaijin  (CliU-f  MiniNtvr),  and 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  tlic  important  embassy  di.-2{>.-)tchc^ 
to  America  and  liuiope  about  the  same  time.     On  ihe  return  of 
the  embassy  in  1873  he  found  the  country  on  the  vcr;ge  of  war 
with  Korea.     'Wik  project  idcI  nith  his  determined  opposition, 
as  i:  did  with  thai  of  his  collougue  Okuba     In  January    1874 
lome  Tosa  samurai,  disappointed  at  the  success  of  the  peace 
party,  waylaid  hiro  with  intent  to  murder,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  severe  but  fortunately  not  fatal  injuries.     Tlie  assailants 
nine  in  number — were  all  executed  ;  one  of  them  was  a  Satsuma  j 
man.     During  the  later  seventies  Iwakura  was  scarcely  an  active 
|>olttidan.     He  died  in  iS8j(30th  July),  shortly  before  Sir  Harry's  j 
4lci>arture  from  Jajian. 

Okubo  !chi26,  or  Toshi  Michi,  uas  a  herai  of  the  Satsuma 
clan,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  about  1819.  Of  his  caxiy 
life  little  is  known,  but  he  must  have  made  himself  a  ruunc  as 
an  able  administrator  in  the  clan  to  have  attained  the  position  ^a 
he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  Ihe  Rcvx>1ulion.  The  political  chief^| 
of  the  anii-Bulcufu  movement,  after  ihc  cst:iblishmcnt  of  ihe  ^^ 
Imperial  power  he  invariably  showed  himself  oppoxed  to  any 
but  constitutional  and  peaceful  meiliods.  Of  the  liellicosu  and 
somewhat  arrogant  altitude  assumed  by  japan  towards  Oiina,  in 
respect  of  IjOOcIioo,  Korea,  and  I'ormosa,  in  the  seventies,  he 
:tltogetlier  disa[i[iroved,  though  he  bad  to  take  part  in  th« 
preparations  for  the  Formosan  raid  (as  a  less  evil  than  a 
Korean  war)  and  in  the  resulting  negotiations  with  China,  in 
which  he  played  an  able  and  indeed  magnanimous  part.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  Re«)Iiitionary 
statesmen,  and  his  assassination  in  1S7S  sent  a  thrill  of  honor 
,ind  alarm  through  the  country. 

Kiijo  JiiJNicHiKi'i,  a  ktrai  of  the  Choshiu  daimio,  was  the 
son  of  a  doctor,  and  wa.i  liorn  altout  1830.  As  a  young  nutn 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  fencing,  and 
established  a  school  in  Vcdo  where  fencing  and  Chinese  literature 
were  taught — a  common  combination  of  studies  in  Old  Ta|>an. 
About  this  lime  he  became  acquabtcd  with  a  number  of  Mito 
men,  and  from  them  probably  imbibed  anti-Uokufu  and 
Imperialist  scniimcnis.  When  Commodore  I'crry  apiiearcd  in 
the  Gulf  of  Vcdo  Kido  engaged  himself  as  a  jMirtcr  to  carry 
about  the  apparatus,  etc.,  of  tlie  suncying  parties.  A  tnttcr 
enemy  of  the  Uakufu  he  was  obliged  to  bide  himself  during  the 
Clioiihiu  cam|iaign  of  1864.  In  concert,  probably,  with  Iirakura 
he  seems  to  have  planned  and  executed  the  coup  d'etat  of  January 
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1867,  whicli  drove  the  Tokugawa  Aizu  cbn  from  Kioto  and 
gave  the  n-esccm  cUns  the  supreme  ^vanti^e  of  ponreuion  of 
the  Mikndo's  person.  In  the  reforms  thii  culminated  in  the 
abolition  of  the  hitn  he  w:ue  o^Hociatect  with  Okulxi,  in  common 
uill)  whom,  though  ignorant  of  foreign  language;,  he  had 
penetrated  deepi)'  into  tlie  secret  of  Western  civiliiation.  He 
formed  pari  of  the  Iirakura  Mission  of  1871-1873,  and  on  his 
return  was  made  a  Sij»gi  or  privy  councillor.  A  tali,  stern  looking 
rather  rcscT\-ed  man,  he  wss  scarcely  popubr,  but  of  his  ntaiet- 
man-likc  qualities  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  died  37th  Blay 
1877. 

Saioo  Taramori,  much  the  most  popular  figure  of  the 
Rc%-olutionar)-  period,  was  a  Satsuma  kmu  bom  in  1835.  He 
was  the  soldier  rather  than  the  statesman  of  the  Revolution,  but 
like  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  who  conspired  first  and  <:om- 
bincd  aflcrwards  to  overthrow  Ihc  Shogunale,  his  de»ire  was  to 
affirm  and  maintain  mui-h  more  than  to  alwlish  the  independence 
of  the  clans.  For  bi.i  iniiitar)-  services  he  was  made  a  field-maishal, 
but  he  never  really  rallied  to  tlie  form  of  government  which  his 
countr)'man  Okubo  had  so  large  a  share  in  establishing.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  that  ended  so  tragically  on  the  fatal  Citadel  Hill  of 
Kago.ihim.i  in  1877,  has  been  already  given  ; '  a  fuller  narrative 
will  be  found  in  the  lale  Mr.  Mounscy's  admirable  History  oj  Ike 
Satsuma  Rdrtlhon. 

To  the  above  short  notices  may  be  added  a  ^-eiy  brief  one 
of  Terashima  MimixoRi,  who  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
ibuing  the  greater  pan  of  Sir  Harrj'  Partes'  second  term  of 
service.  A  &it.suma  samurai,  Terashima  was  born  in  1833.  In 
his  early  years  he  studied  medicine  under  a  doctor  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Dutcli  ph)-»tcian  at  Kagasaki  (Dcsbhoa). 
Some  time  in  ilie  middle  sixties,  before  the  bsue  (it  is  believed)  of 
the  edict  permitting  Japanese  to  go  abroad  for  purpose*  of 
study,  he  was  sent  by  bis  dainuo  to  London,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  On  his  return  he  found  his  old  lord  dead  and 
conservative  opinions  again  preponderant.  He  consequently 
left  Satsuma,  changed  his  name  to  Munenori,  and  became  a 
teacher  of  foreign  languages  in  one  of  the  Bakufu  schools. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  warmly  espoused  the  cauK- 
of  the  Mikado.  His  knowledge  of  Western  affairs  gamed  him 
an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  shortly  aAerwards  he  was 
made  governor  of  Kanagawa  (the  dittrkt  within  which  Yokohama 
is  situate),  and  in  1S73  Assistant  Fordgn  Minister.  In  the 
same  }'car  he  was  sent  to  London  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
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and  returning  the  next  year  was  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  post  he  retained  until  1879,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Inouy4  and  accepted  the  portfolio  of  education.  He  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate,  and  for  a 
short  interval  served  as  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  late  Treaties  with  foreign  countries  were  negotiated  during 
his  term  of  office  as  Foreign  Minister.  In  1884  or  1885  he 
was  created  a  Count,  and  not  long  afterwards  retired  from  public 
life.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  6th  June  1893 
at  Tolcio,  he  was  a  Privy  Councillor  and  a  Jiu-ni-t  or  member  of 
the  lower  second  class  of  court  rank.  Terashima  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  considerable  ability  and  force  of  character. 
At  an  early  period  he  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
system  of  isolation  and  of  frankly  adopting  the  civilization  of  the 
West.  Of  a  genial  and  kindly  nature,  he  had  no  enemies,  and 
his  very  oddities  of  manner  rather  added  to  than  detracted  from 
his  popularity  among  his  own  people  and  with  foreigners. 


Whole  iracls  of  Sr  Harry  Parkes'  aciiviiy  in  Japan  hamc  been 
scaredy  more  than  glanced  at  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
chaTactcristic  of  a  European  Legation  isdignilied  Icisiiic;  (hat  of 
a  Lcgalion  in  the  Far  East  endless  and  sticntious  toil.  Sir  Harry 
was  ConxuI-G«ncTa1  as  welt  as  Mintxlcr,  and  in  addition  to  his 
diplomatic  work,  KuHicicntly  onerous  in  a  country  subject  to  the 
throes  of  revolution  and  reconstruction,  was  burdened  with  the 
charge  of  commercial  interests  and  with  a  multitude  of  other 
duties — supervision  of  the  diffcrcnl  (Consulates,  consideration  and 
prcstntation  of  claims  *  against  the  Japanese  (Jovcrnmcnt,  wllte- 
ment  of  administrative  difhculiics  which  were  constantly  crojiping 
up,  and  the  like,  too  numerous  to  mention.  To  crown  all,  the 
Legation  was  invaded  by  yearly  increasing  crowds  of  globc- 
trotteis  and  bookmaVere — ^tn  1877  four  hundred  passports  wrcrc 
issued  for  Kioto  at  Kob«!  alone— who  used  il  a^  a  kind  of  general 
inquiry  office. 

Nor  vfas  the  reception  and  cnlcttainmcnt  of  distinguished 
visitors  by  nny  means  a  liiHing  consideration.  We  have  seen 
how  often  Sir  Harry  opened  his  I^aiion  with  ready  hospi- 
tality to  such  guests,  but  there  has  come  Into  our  hands,  at  Ihe 
last  moment,  a  notable  proof  of  how  fully  his  good  otfices  were 
appreciated  in  high  quarters,  ITie  following  letter  from  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Ocust,  is  a  graceful  tribute  to 
Sir  Harry's  ser%ices  to  the  Austrian  Mission  to  Japan  (mentioned 
abovci  p.  130,  151):— 

Monsieur — Le  conlre-amiral  baron  de  Fclz,  qui  fut  charg^  de 
notre  mission  au  Japon,  m'a  signals  dans  le  temps  la  bicn- 
vcillante  sollidiude  avec  laqucUc  vous  avcz  second^  sa  tacfae 


'  In  the  laMr  lixlitaasd  tgvlicT  mmlia  ««pecin1I]r.  tliMr  wnv  n*7  DUfnoout. 
•ri*in|{  rtiicllir  onl  of  Ihe  political  cluiii|[ei  thai  wcrr  ihvn  inkjn);  placr.  To  gn 
ihviti  Tiitn  ih.-ipe  and  procure  than  a  fair  heoriag  inxrd  ihe  paiiimcc  and  rtMums 
u(  Ihe  Miouici  tad  hi*  tuff  10  ibe  lumoM. 
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et  1«  g^idreusc  hospUolilf  que   vous   av«t   bien  vouJu 
accorder  ainsi  qu'?k  sa  suite. 

Sa    Majcsij  I'Kmpcrcur  ct  Koi,  mon    nugusle  Souvcrain, 
aurait    il^r^  vous    prouxxr   sa   live  approbation    en    vous^ 
conr^rant  la  grand'  croix  <le  !'un  de  ses  orttrn ;  maU  aynnt  A^fl 
inforai^  que  les  lois  angiabes,  qui  inierdisent  &  tout  fonction-^ 
nairc   public  d'accepter  une  d&oration  Arangtrc,   n'atlmet- 
laicni  point  d'cxccption,  Sa  Majcslt^  a  \-oulu  vou«  l^moiKner  sa 
reconnaissance  sous  unc  autre  forme  ct  m'a  onlonn^  dc  «'om 
adnnscT,   Monsi<:ur,  rob)ct  ci  -joinl  en  m^oire  dot  services 
utiles  «t  obligcants  que  ixius  avcK  rvndus  i  u  mission  as 
Japon. 

Id  statue  6]uestre,  que  j'ai  I'honneur  dc  vous  fairc  parvcntr 
par  renlremise  dc  notrc  Chargii  d'AlTaites  Mr  Calicc,  nionin; 
le  Cbcvalier  Saint  tJcorgcs.  patron  dc  b  noble  nation  que 
vous  TCprJScntu  si  digncmcnt  aux  confins  du  mondc  ci^-ilis^. 

Bn  vous  transmcttant  cctk-  marque  d'un  augusti;  suuvcnii;fl 
jc  vous  ])ric  Monsieur,  d'agrctr fitment  de  ma  part  I'cxprc^^ 
sion  dc  ma  gntitudc  tncn   uncbre,  ainsi  que  eellc    dt;    ma 
consideration  la  plus  distingu^.  Beust. 

Saint  George  lorrasstiDt  Ic  dragon 

Fii  moin»  pour  rhumnnit^ 
Que  ccux  qui  du  tier  J.ipon 

Surent  vaincre  lex  pr^jugtfl. — U. 

Bud«,  le  i8  janvid  1871. 

To  no  part  of  his  policy  could  Sir  Harry  point  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  that  wbicli  from  1866  onwards  governed  th> 
course  of  foreign  commerce  in  Japan.     That  course  has  been  oni 
of  unWokcn  succcks,  save  so  far  as  the  great  issues  of  ja 
money,  10  wliich  the  necessities  of  the  Government  com]>cUei 
resort  during  the  troublous  seventies,  and  the  ordinary  fluctu. 
tions  of  ihc  world's  trade  coupled  with  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
have  interfered  with   the   national   prosperity.     Some   account, 
therefore,  of  J.ipanesc  trade,  brief  as  it  must  be  through  lack  of 
space  and  imperfect  through  bck  of  materials,  will  not  be  dcvoi 
(rf  interest.' 

Before  Sir  Harry's  arriKiI  in  Japan  (July  1865)  trade  statlstii 
were  both  meagre  and  untrustvtotihy.     Up  to  the  close  of  ih 
Shogunatc — and  indeed  for  some  time  after — trade  was  greati 
hampered  by  Government  interference,  chiefly  in  the  shape 
official  guilds,  through  whom  alone  produce  reached  the  market. 

'  Mofl  or  the  inrommion  cniilainoil  in  lliE  (oltautn£  ilwuli  bos  tncn  kindly 
fimitfHi]  by  Mr  Arlhui  WiniLinlry,  hOnii'liiiie  PraidEiil  ol  the  Ycrkohnma 
CSiunbcr  <rf  Cotnmerw- 
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From  1865  onvards  forc^  commcicc  gradually  imjirovcd,  and 
imports  arrived  direct  instead  of  through  China,  as  had  previ- 
ously been  the  case-  ]n  the  great  Yokohama  fiic  of  t866  th« 
custom  house  rceurdit  were  destroyed,  but  from  other  sources 
Sir  Harry  was  able  to  gather  thai  during  that  j-ear  the  exports 
amounted  to  ^11,123,674  and  the  imports  to  $18,476,330. 
The  following  returns,  taken  from  the  Chnmute  and  Dimtoty/or 
China  and  Japan,  show  the  development  of  trade  up  to  1S90. 


Impwu, 

KTiKirlk. 

i«73     - 

.      $37i444<o6S 

$10,660,994 

iS7S     ■ 

.      $19,467,067 

it  8,01 4,^90 

t88o     . 

.     «36,663,343 

$17,419,629 

1881     . 

.     $30,943,442 

^30,318,607 

1882     . 

.     «I9, 300,7 14 

*3Tn246.o=9 

1890     . 

.     $8i,738,sSo 

956,603,506 

The  total  number  of  foreign  residents,  exclusive  of  CliincsCi 
was  estimated  in  iSSi  at  1650,  of  whom  tioo  were  of  British 
natioDBlily.  In  1890  the  number  had  increased  to  3160,  of 
which  1400  were  Hritinh  subjects.'  It  is  worth  recording  that 
in  1864  the  dollar  was  ([uoted  at  six  months'  sight  exchange  ai 
5!(.  id.     It  is  now  worth  less  than  half-a^rown. 

Foreign  commerce  is  still  governed  by  the  Tariff  Convention 
of  1 866,  due  co  the  energy  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes.  Under  th«t 
convention  valuations  were  made  on  which  fixed  duties  were 
calculated,  and  both  still  hold  good  with  the  result  that,  on  tlie 
whole,  the  tariff  has  in  effect  become  modified  in  a  sense  favour- 
able to  Japan. 

Some  observations  on  Ihe  above  figures  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Up  to  1881  the  balance  of  trade — to  use  common  but 
very  incorrect  language — was  against  Japan.  Taking  the  figures 
for  the  seven  years  1S73-1S75,'  the  totals  arc — imports, 
3i97,i8i,03o,against  exports,  8161,871,503,  showing  apparently 
a  large  difference  against  Japan.  With  respect  to  .-luch  differ- 
ences^ which  greatly  alarmed  the  Japanese  and  infuriated  their 
American  piotcclionist  advisers.  Sir  Harrj-'s  comments  may  be 
quoted  from  his  summary  of  the  Consular  Trade  Reports  for  the 
year  iSjS.     He  says : — 

According  to  these  returns  Japan  ha.s  sold  to  foreign  countries 
since  i860  produce  to  the  amount  of  3300,108,672.  .  .  . 
She  has  received   fordgn  merchandise  in  cxdiange  10  the 

'  Tlw  Chiaou  iuir  ktmlily  tnamMil  in  nanibar.     In  1S77  there  uere  only 
1107  CttlncM  resldcDU  in  Jhphu  in  1S79  tbsv  were  31)49. 
*  t'rora  Uie  Coiuuliu  UtiAe  Rqxiru. 
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value  of  3313,134.873.  ihc  difference  in  favour  o( 
being  $13,016,301.     The  actual  existence  of  ihis  ditTerem 
howcvxrr,  depends  upon  the  way  in  trhich  the  valuations  hare 
been  computed.     Hut  assuming  that  they  fairly  represent  the 
relative  values  of  llie  exports  ami  im|>orts,  it  should   be  ob- 
served that  the  imporU)  include  .  .  .  arms  and  ammunition 
and   goods    or    articles   imported  by  the  Government    (and 
daimios).    .       .  These  two  items  (for  the  years   1873.1878). 
which   there   is   reason   to   believe   arc  greatly  underx-oluei 
amount  to  87.364,490,  and  if  returns  of  Government  g< 
were  obtainable  for  the  seven  years  pretnous  to  1873  it  woul< 
probably  be  found  that  the  above-mentioned  difference  is  fully 
accounted  for.' 
As  to  the  considerable  export  of  bullion  which  took  place 
during  these  years.  Sir  Marty  poinw  out  that  much  of  it  was  du 
lo  Crovcrnmcnt  cxiicndiliirc  on  railway  plant,  ships  of  war,  etc, 
10  the  i)aymcnt  of  interest  on  foreign  loans,  to  providing  for  th 
maintenance  of  Ix^galions  and  Consulates,  and  to  the  large  issues' 
of  paper  money.     Sharing  the  general  opinion  of  the  time  that 
Japan  was  a  poor  country.  Sir  Harry  was  an  advocate  of  ih' 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  lo  develop  her  resources.      B; 
Japan  has  proved  herself  to  he  possessed  of  more  wealth  than 
was  supposed,  and  lia.t  raised  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
money  she  has  required  from  her  own  people,  the  foreign  debt 
being  quite  insignificanL 

On  foreign  tonnage  nothing  precise  can  be  said.  Probably, 
if  subsidized  tonnage  be  excluded,  much  more  than  half  of  the^i 
t0l.1I  will  be  found  to  be  British.  In  1890  the  tonnage  of  British 
shipping  was  871,851  out  of  a  total  of  1,054,89;,  including  sub. 
sidi/cd  tonnage.  No  sulwidi/cd  Hritish  steamers  enter  the 
Jajtane^e  ports.  In  1867  the  total  tonnage  was  398,000, 
which  138,000  was  British. 

TTiough  the  Consular  Reports  on  Trade  are  ver)-  full  and. 
conlain  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  information,  they  are 
not.  unfortunately,  so  drawn  up  as  to  afford  all  the  help  the 
statist  id  .in  would  desire.  A  belter  model  could  be  devised 
without  ditliiTuky.  In  their  present  form  the  reports  scarcely 
serve  for  the  elucidation  (under  no  conditions  an  easy  task)  of  the 
course  of  Japanese  foreign  trade.  Sir  Harry's  summaries,  however, 
arc  always  interesting,  and  in  some  of  the  volumes  very  curious 
cicamplcs  arc  given  of  the  progress  of  native  views  on  commerce 


tlufri- 

¥Oul<^ 
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'  ll  may  tic  oildcd  Ihnc  goodii  imporieil  for  iho  uw  of  fonitinion  dunng  these 
lb,il<.-<;n  ycnn,  the  value  of  whicli  iiiiul  Imrr  \ttxa  vwry  consujnsble.  ought  not  10 
l;C  iiidudctl  ftniong  Ihc  trulo  iiiipoiU. 
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during  the  eventful  years  of  revolution  and  reconstruction. 
Kato  Sakeichi's  Scattered  Remarks  on  Commerce  (Osaka  Consular 
Report,  1869,  p.  112)  and  the  Convenations  of  Gwanroku  and 
Saisuke  (p.  134)  may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  amusing  and, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  instructive  specimens  of  Japanese 
political  economy  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Imperfect  as  they  are  the  statistics  cited  show  clearly  enough 
the  utter  failure  of  protectionist  predictions,  and  demonstrate  the 
immense  pr<^ess  made  by  Japan  under  the  commercial  system 
established  by  the  Tariff  Convention  of  1866,  and  under  the 
policy,  external  and  internal,  initiated  or  supported  by  Sir  Harry 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  a  policy  maintained  in  all 
essential  points  to  the  present  day  by  the  whole  of  the  Treaty 
Powers.* 


'  Through  the  kindnew  of  Mr  S.  Samuel,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  M. 
Samuel  and  Ca.  I  am  enabled  to  add  some  particulars  of  rice  exportation  from 
Japan  that  are  of  special  interest  la  economists  : — 

18B4  .  .  .    56,146  lont.  1SB9  .  .  .  163,800  lonv 

r885  .  .  .       9,6m    y,  i&go  .  ■  ■         7ia«    >, 

tBB6  -  -  .     51,670    „  1891  .  ,  ,  80,000    ,. 

■88?  .  .           33,»o    „  1B91  ,  ,  44,TW    " 

1888  .  ■  ■  144,51x1    „  iB«}  ■  ■  .  O7.J8G    „ 


To  note  i,  page  17,  should  be  added: — In  his  interesting 
Report  on  Japanese  Education  (Rep.  by  H.  M.  Secretaries 
of  Embassy  and  Legation,  Commercial,  No.  16,  1874)  the  late 
Mr.  R.  G.  Watson  says,  p,  86 :  '  The  tendency  of  the  whole 
system  of  education  earned  on  among  the  Japanese  themselves 
is  to  magnify  the  memory  of  things  imparted  through  the  senses 
and  minify  the  reasoning  powers.'  'What,'  says  Mr  Brinkley 
(afterwards  Captain  Brinkley,  R.A.,  now  editor  of  the  /apan 
Mail,  a  fine  Japanese  scholar),  'could  be  more  completely 
technical  than  the  acquisition  of  10,000  hieroglyphics  by  sound 
and  sight  without  a  knowIe<^e  of  the  meaning  of  one,' 

The  following  passage  from  Mr  Satow's  translation  of  the 
Gwaishi,  a  native  history  published  in  1827,  shows  the  freedom 
with  which  the  Shogunate  was  criticized  in  works  of  that 
character :  '  The  Genji  [ihe  Minamoto  family  to  which  the 
founder  of  the  Shogunate,  Yoritomo,  belonged]  pretended  to 
subdue  violence  and  turbulence,  but  in  reality  only  robbed  the 
Emperor  [Mikado]  of  his  authority.' 


TRBATV   OP    FRIENDSHIP  AND   OOMMERCK   UETWEEN    HEX    UAJESTV 
AMD  HIS  HAJESTV-  THE  KING  OF  KOREA  ' 


^ 


{RaiififatioHS  exehoMgtd  at  Hanyang,  j'&lii  April  1884] 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  iTcIand.  Empress  of  India,  and  Hix  M.-ijcsly  the 
King  of  Korea,  being  sincerely  desirous  of  ntablinhing  per- 
maneni  rt-lations  of  rrivndxhtp  and  commerce  l)ct«rcen  tlicir 
respective  dominions,  have  resolved  lo  conclude  a  Treaty  for 
thai  puq>OK,  and  have  therefore  named  as  thdr  Plenipotentiaries, 
that  a  to  uy : 

Het  hlajesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Kmpress  of  India,  Sir  Harry  Smitli  Parkes, 
Knighi  Grand  Crow  of  the  Most  J  ti-stinguished  Order  of  Saint 
Michael  and  Saint  George,  Knight  Coaimandcr  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Baih,  Her  Majesty's  Eni'oy  ICxtra- 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty  tbc 
Emperor  of  China ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Korea,  Min  Vong-Mol:,  President 
of  His  Majesty's  Foreign  Office,  a  Dignitary  of  ihc  Firsl  Rank, 
Senior  Vice-l'resident  of  ihe  Council  of  State,  Member  of 
His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Crown 
Prince; 

\Vho,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  the  following  .\rticl«; — 


>  In  Ibc  Blue-Bo^  llw  aaiM  i*  (pdl  *Corca.' 
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1,  There  shall  be  perpelual  peace  and  friendship  between 
Her   Majesty   the  Queen   or  the  United   Kingdom    of   Gre. 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  her  bein  and  :(uccc)ao: 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  yf  Kurea,  his  h«irs  and  succi-sso 
and  between  their  respective  do^ninions  and  Mibjccls,  who  sh 
enjoy  full  st'curity  and  prolcction  for  their  persons  and  property 
witbiQ  the  dominions  of  ihc  other. 

1.  In  case  of  differences  arising  between  one  of  the  High 
Contracting   I'artie«  and  a  third  Power,  the  other  H^h   Coi 
trading  ("aTty,  if  rcqnesled  lo  do  so,  shall  escrt  its  good  offic 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  arnngement. 


CO 

I 


Article  II 


i 


t.  The  High  Contracting  I'arlics  may  each  appoint  a  Diplo- 
matic Representative  to  reside  permanently  or  temporarily 
the  capital  of  (he  other,  and  may  appoint  a  ConsuICicnc 
Consuls,  or  Vice-Consuls,  to  reside  at  nny  or  all  of  the  ports 
places  of  the  other  which  arc  open  to  foreign  commerce.      Tl 
Diplomatic  Representatives  and  Consular  functionaries  of  both 
countries  shall  freely  enjoy  the  same  facilities  for  communicatii 
personally  or  in  writing,  with  the  authoriries  of  the  country  whc: 
Ihcy  Tcspcclivcly  reside,  together  with  all  other  privileges  and 
munitics  as  are  enjoyed  by  Diplomatic  or  Consular  functionarii 
in  other  eoun tries. 

1.  The  Diplomatic  Representative  and  the  Consular  fun< 
tionaries  of  each  Power  and  the  members  of  thdr  offioal^ 
estabUshmcnts  shall  have  the  right  to  travel  freely  in  any  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  other,  and  the  Korean  authorities  shall 
furnish  passports  to  such  tiritish  officers  travelling  in  Koi 
and  shall  provide  such  escort  for  their  protection  as  may 
necessary, 

3,  The  Consular  officers  of  both  countries  shall  exercbc  th< 
functions  on  receipt  of  due  authorization  from  the  Sovereign  or 
Government  of  the  country  in  which  they  respectively  rewdc,  an 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  trade. 

Article  III 


haU 

'^ 

heifl 

1 


1.  Jurisdiction  o^■er   ihe   persons  and   property  of  British, 
subjects    in    Korea    shall    be    vested    exclusively   in    the 
authoriied  British  judicial  authorities,  who  shall  hear  and 
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tcrminc  al!  cases  brought  against  British  subjects  by  any  British 
or  other  foreign  subject  or  dti/cn  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Korean  authorities. 

1.  If  the  Korean  authorities  or  a  Korean  subject  make  any 
chaigc  or  complaint  against  a  British  subject  in  Korea,  tbc 
case  shall  be  heard  and  decided  by  tfie  Uritish  judicial 
authorities 

3.  If  the  British  authorities  or  a  British  subject  make  any 
chaise  or  complaint  against  a  Korean  subject  in  Korea,  the  case 
shall  be  heard  and  decided  by  the  Korean  authorities. 

4.  .\  British  subject  who  commits  any  ofTcncc  in  Korea  shall 
be  tried  and  punished  by  the  British  judicial  authorities  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Ureal  Britain. 

5.  A  Korean  subject  wlio  commits  in  Korea  any  oflencc 
against  a  British  subject  shall  be  tried  and  punished  by  the 
Korean  autlioritics  according  to  the  laws  of  Korea. 

6.  Any  complaint  against  a  British  subject  involving  a  penalty 
or  confiscation  by  reason  of  any  breach  cither  of  this  Treaty  or 
of  any  regulation  annexed  thereto,  or  of  any  regulation  that  may 
hcfeancr  he  made  in  virtue  of  its  provisions,  shall  be  brought 
lieforc  the  British  judicial  authorities  for  decision,  and  any 
penalty  imposed,  and  all  property  confiscated  in  such  cases, 
shall  belong  to  the  Korean  Goveinmcni. 

7.  British  goods,  when  seized  by  the  Korean  authorities  at 
an  open'  port,  shall  be  put  under  the  seals  of  the  Korean  and 
the  British  Con.tular  auihoritic«,  and  shall  be  detained  by  the 
forrncr  until  the  British  judicial  authorities  shall  have  given  their 
decision.  If  this  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
they  shall  be  immediately  placed  at  the  Consul's  disposal.  Bui 
the  owner  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  them  at  once  on  depositing 
their  %'aluc  with  the  Korean  authorities  pending  tlic  decision  of 
the  British  judicial  authorities. 

8.  In  all  caaea,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  tried  either  in 
Korean  or  British  Courts  in  Korea,  a  properly  authorized  official 
of  the  nationality  of  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  shall  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  treated  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  his  position,  fie  shall  be  allowed,  whenever  he  thinks  it 
necessary,  to  call,  examine^  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to 
protest  against  the  proceedings  or  decision. 

9.  If  a  Korean  subject  who  is  charged  with  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  bis  country  talces  refuge  on  premises 
occupied  by  a  British  subject,  or  on  board  a  British  merchant- 
vessel,  the  British  Consular  authorities,  on  receiving  an  application 
from   the  Korean   authorities,  shall   take  ste|>s  to   have   such 


pcnon  arrested  and  handed  over  lo  t)ie  latter  for  trial.  But, 
without  the  consent  of  the  piopcr  British  Consular  authurity,  no 
Korean  officer  shall  cnlcr  the  premises  of  any  British  subject 
without  his  consent,  or  go  on  board  any  British  ship  without  the 
consent  of  (he  of5<:cr  in  charge. 

to.  On  the  demand  of  any  competent  British  ConsuUr 
nuthorit)-,  the  Korean  authorities  shall  arrest  and  deliver  to  the 
fonner  any  British  subject  charged  with  a  criminal  ufrcncc,  and 
any  deserter  from  a  Briush  ship  of  war  tx  merchant-vessel. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  ports  of  Chemulpo  (Jenchuan).  Wonsan  (Gensan 
and  Pusan  (l-'usonX  or,  if  the  latter  port  should  not  be  approved, 
ihcn  such  other  port  as  may  be  nelcf'ted  in  its  neighbourhood, 
together  with  the  city  of  Hanyang  and  of  the  town  of  Vanj[hwa 
Chin,  or  such  other  place  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable,  shall,  from  the  day  on  which  this  Treaty 
comes  into  operation,  be  opened  to  British  commerce, 

2.  At  the  above-named  places  British  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  to  rent  or  to  purthasc  l.ind  or  houses,  and  to  erect 
dwellings,  warehouses,  and  factories.  They  shall  be  allowed 
the  free  oifrci»e  of  thfir  religion.  .111  arrangements  for  the 
selection,  determination  of  the  limits,  and  laying  out  of  the 
sites  of  the  foreign  Sclilcments,  and  for  the  sale  of  land  at  the 
various  ports  and  places  in  Korea  open  to  foreign  trade,  shall  be 
made  hy  the  Koreaij  authorities  in  conjunction  with  the  cont 
petcni  foreign  aulhorities. 

3.  These  sites  shall  be  i>urcha»ed  from  the  owners  and  pre- 
pared for  occu]>aiion  by  the  Korean  (jovernment,  and  the 
expense  thus  incurred  shall  be  a  first  charge  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  land.  The  yearly  rental  agreed  upon  by  the 
Korean  authorities  in  conjunction  with  the  foreign  authorities 
shall  be  paid  to  the  former,  who  sh.-ill  retain  a  fixed  amount 
thereof  OS  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  land  tax,  and  the  remainder, 
together  with  any  Iialance  left  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales, 
shall  belong  to  a  municipal  fund  to  be  administered  by  a 
Council,  the  constitution  of  which  shall  be  dctcrrair^ed  here- 
after by  the  Korean  authorities  in  conjunction  with  the  competent 
foreign  authorities, 

4.  British  subjects  may  rent  or  purchase  land  or  houses 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  foreign  Settlements,  and  within  a  dis- 
tance of  lO  Korean  //  from  the  same.  But  all  land  so  occupied 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  the  observance   of 
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Korean  local  regulations  and  payment  of  land  Ux  as  the  Korean 
authorities  may  sec  lit  to  impose. 

5.  1'hc  Korean  authorities  will  set  apart,  free  of  cost,  at  each 
of  the  places  o|Kn  to  trade,  a  su)tal)]i::  piece  of  ground  as  a 
foreign  cemetery,  ujion  which  no  rent,  land  tax,  or  other  charges 
shall  be  pajable,  and  the  manaRenieni  of  which  shall  be  left  to 
the  Municipal  Council  above  mentioned. 

6.  British  subjects  shall  be  allowed  to  go  where  they  please 
without  passports  n-ithin  a  distance  of  too  Korean  H  from  any 
of  the  [Kirts  and  places  open  to  trade,  or  within  such  limits  as 
may  l>e  a^rectl  upon  between  the  competent  authorities  of  both 
countries.  British  subjects  are  also  authorixed  to  travel  in  Korea 
f(Hr  pleasure  or  for  purposes  of  trade,  to  transport  and  sell  goods 
of  an  kinds,  except  books  and  other  printed  matter  disapproved 
of  by  the  Korean  Government,  and  to  purchase  native  produce 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  imder  passports  which  will  be  issued 
by  their  Consuls  and  countersigned  or  sealed  by  tlie  Korean 
local  authorities.  Tliese  jiasspnrts,  if  demanded,  must  be  pro- 
duced for  examination  in  the  districts  passed  through.     If  the 

sport  be  not  irregular,  the  bearer  will  be  allowed  to  proceed, 
'^Aiid  he  sh.-ill  be  at  liberty  to  procure  such  means  of  transport  .is 
he  may  rcfjtnre.  Any  British  subject  travelling  beyond  the  limits 
above  named  without  a  passport,  or  committing  when  in  tlie 
interior  any  offence,  shall  t>e  arrested  and  handed  over  to  the 
nearest  Brittsli  Consul  for  punishment.  Travelling  without  a 
passport  beyond  the  said  limits  will  render  the  offender  liable 
lo  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  Mexican  dollars,  with  or  without 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month. 

7.  British  subjects  in  Korea  shall  be  amenable  to  such  muni- 
cipal, police,  and  other  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  two  countries. 


Akticle  V 

I.  At  each  of  the  ports  or  places  open  to  foreign  nade^ 
British  subjects  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  import  from  any  foreign 
port,  01  from  any  Korean  open  port,  to  sell  to  or  to  buy  from 
any  Korean  subjects  or  others  and  to  exjwrt  to  any  foreign  or 
Korean  open  port,  all  kinds  of  merchandise  not  prohibited  by 
this  Treaty,  on  [laying  the  duties  of  the  Tariff  annexed  thereto. 
They  may  freely  transact  their  business  with  Korean  subjects  or 
others  without  the  inIcr\-ention  of  Korean  officials  or  other  persons, 
and  they  may  liccty  engage  in  any  industritl  occupation. 
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t.  The  owners  or  consignifs  of  all  goods  imiwrtod  fnam  a 
foreign  porl  u|>on  which  Ihc  duly  of  the  aforesaid  'larifT  shal 
have  Iiecn  [laid  nhall  be  entitled,  on  re-ex|>orting  the  same  to 
any  foreign  port  at  any  tinte  irilhin  thirteen  Korean  monihs  fro: 
the  date  of  importation,  to  receive  a  diawbadt  ccnificate  for  t! 
amount  of  such  import  duty,  provided  that  the  original  packagi 
containing  such  goods  remain  intact.      Tho»c  drawback 
fi«ics  shall  cither  be  redeemed  by  the  Korean   Customs  oi 
demand,  or  they  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  duty   at  a, 
Korean  open  |Kirt. 

3.  Tlie  duty  paid  on  Korean  goods,  when  carried  from  om 
Korean  open  port  to  another,  shaJl  be  refunded  at  the  port  of 
shipment  on  production  of  a  Customs  ccrtilicale  showing  that 
the  goods  have  arrived  at  the  pott  of  destination,  or  on  satis- 
factory proof  being  produced  of  the  loss  of  the  goods  by  ship- 
wreek. 

4.  All  goods  imported  into  Korea  by  British  subjects,  and  onfl 
which  the  duty  of  the  Tariff  annexed  to  this  Treaty  shall   hav-e^ 
been  paid,  may  be  conveyed  to  any  Korean  open  port  free  of 
duty,  and.  when  transported  into  the  interior,  shall  not   be  sub*^ 
jcct  to  any  additional  tax.  excise  or  transit  duty  whatsoo'er  tnfl 
any  part  of  the  country.      In  like  manner,  full  (n-edom  shall  be 
allowed  fur  the  transport  to  the  0|>en  ports  of  all  Korean   com' 
modilics  intended  for  exportation,  and  such  commodities  shallfl 
not.  either  at  the  place  of  production  or  when  being  con«-cycd' 
from  any  part  of  Korea  to  any  of  the  open  ports,  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  any  tax,  excise  or  transit  duty  whatsoever.  b 

5.  The  Korean  (lowrnment  may  charter  British  merchani>H 
vessels  (or  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  p:i!«sengt;rs  to  unopened 
ports  in  Korea,  and  Korean  subjeeiti  shall  have  the  same  right, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  their  own  aitihoriiics. 

6.  Whenever  the  Clovemmeni  of  Korea  shall  have  reason  to 
appK-hend  a  scarcity  of  food  within  the  kingdom,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of   Korea   may,  by  Decree,   temporarily  prohibit    the 
export  of  grain  to  foreign  countries  from  any  or  all  of  t!ie  Korean 
open  ports,  and  such  prohibition  sh.ill  liceome  binding  on  hrttish  fl 
subjects  in  Korea  on  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  d.itc  fl 
on  which  it  shall   have  been  officially  communicated  by   the 
Korean  authorities  to  the  British  CJonsuI  at  the  port  concerned,  ^ 
but  shall  not  remain  longer  in  force  than  is  absolutely  neecssary.fl 

7.  All  British  ships  shall  pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of  30 
cents  (Mexican)  per  regi.iler  ion.  One  Mich  jiajmenl  will  entitle 
a  vessel  to  visit  any  or  all  of  ihe  open  ports  in  Korea  during  a 
period  of  four  months  nitliout  further  cliiargc.     .\ll  tonnage  dues 
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shall  be  appropriaied  for  the  purposes  of  ercciing  lighthouses 
and  beacons,  and  pUcing  biio>'S  on  the  Koican  coast,  more 
especially  at  the  approaches  lo  the  open  ports,  and  in  dcciJcning 
or  otherwise  improving  the  anchorages,  No  tonnage  duet  shall 
he  charged  on  boats  c[nplo>'ed  al  the  oiwn  ]>orts  in  landing;  or 
shipping  c.irgo. 

8,  In  order  to  carr>-  into  efleci  and  secure  the  observance  of 
the  piovisions  of  this  Treaty,  it  is  hereby  a^ccd  that  the  Tariff 
and  Trade  Regulations  hereto  annexed  shall  come  into  operation 
simultaneously  with  this  Treaty.  The  competent  authorities  o( 
the  two  countries  may,  from  time  to  time,  revise  the  said  Reigu- 
laiions  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  therein,  hy  mutual  consent, 
of  --iuch  inodlfications  or  additions  as  experience  shall  prove  to 
be  expedient. 

Article  VI 

Any  Britbh  subject  who  smuggles,  or  attempts  to  smuggle, 
goods  into  any  Korean  port  or  place  not  open  to  foreign  trade 
shall  forfeit  twice  the  value  of  ^uch  goods,  and  the  goods  sliall 
be  confisc.iled.  The  Korean  local  aulhorilies  may  sei/e  such 
goodi*,  and  may  armt  any  British  subject  concerned  in  such 
smuggling  or  attempt  to  smugj^le^  They  shall  immediately  for- 
ward any  person  so  arrested  to  the  nearest  British  Consul  for 
trial  by  the  proper  British  judicial  authority,  and  may  detain 
such  goods  until  the  case  shall  have  been  finally  adjudicated. 


Articlk  VII 

t.  If  a  British  ship  b«  wre<:lccd  or  stranded  on  the  coast  ol 
Korea,  the  local  authorities  shall  immediately  take  such  steps  to 
protect  the  ship  and  her  cargo  from  plunder,  and  all  the  persons 
belonging  to  her  from  ill-treatment,  and  to  render  such  other 
unstance  as  nuy  be  rc<iuired.  They  shall  at  once  inform  the 
nearest  llriiish  Consul  of  the  oircurrence,  and  shall  furnish  the 
shipwrecked  ]>eTSons,  if  necessary,  with  meanii  of  conveyance  to 
the  nearest  open  port. 

I.  All  expenses  mcnrred  by  the  Goviemment  of  Korea  for 
the  rescue,  clothing,  maintenance,  znA  tra^'dling  of  shipwrecked 
British  subjects,  for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned, 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  shall  Ik  rt'imid  by  the  British  Government  to 
that  of  Korc:L 

jj.  The  British  Go^^rnmcnt  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  inctirred  in  the  recovery  or  preserva> 
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tion  of  31  wTi^ckcd  wnk'!,  nr  lite  profKTtjr  belonging  to  her. 
Kuch  expenses  shall  I)l-  a  chaise  upon  (he  property  saved,  anri 
shall  be  paid  by  Ihe  parties  interested  therein  upon  receivii^ 
delivery  of  the  same. 

4,  No  charge  shall  be  made  by  the  Government  of  Korea  Tot 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  officers,  local  functionaries,  01 
l>olic«  wlio  shall  proceed  tu  the  wreck,  for  the  travelling  expenses 
of  officers  escorting  tlie  shipwrecked  men,  nor  for  the  cxpcns 
of  official  oorrcspondence.  Such  expenses  t^all  be  borne  hy 
Korean  GovcrnmenL 

5.  Any  British  merchant-ship  compelled  by  stress  of  weatl 
or  by  v-ant  of  fuel  or  provisions  to  enter  an  unopened  port 
Korea  shall  be  allowed  U>  execute  repairs,  and  to  obtain  nc 
sary  supplier.     All  such  expense!*  shall  l)e  defrayed  by  ihc  mastc 
of  the  vessel. 

Articlk  vin 

I.  The  ships  of  war  of  each  country  shall  be  at  liberty 
viait  all  the  ports  of  the  other.     Tlicy  ^lall  enjoy  every  facilit; 
for  procuring  supplies  of  all  kinds,  or  for  maUiig  rei>^irs,  an 
shall  not  be  subject  to  trade  or  harbour  tegutations,  nor  be  HabW 
to  the  payment  of  duties  or  port  charges  of  any  kind. 

3.  When  British  ships  of  war  visit  unopened  iKirts  in  Korea, 
the  officers  anil  men  may  land,  but.  shall  not  proceed  into  the 
interior  unless  they  are  provided  with  passports. 

3.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy  may 
be  landed  at  Ihc  open  ports  of  Korea,  and  stored  in  the  custody 
of  a  British  officer,  nithout  the  payment  of  any  duty.  Rut  tf 
any  such  supplies  are  sold,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  pro 
duty  to  the  Korean  aulhorilies. 

4.  The  Korean  (iovemment  will  afford  all  the  facilities  in 
their  power  to  ships  belonging  10  the  British  Government  wbid 
may  be  engaged  in  making  surveys  in  Korean  waters. 


V^^k 


Article  IX 

1.  Tlie  British  authorities  and  British  subjects  in  Korea  shal 
be  allowed  to  employ  Korean  subjects  as  leadiets,  interpreters^ i 
servants  or  in  any  other  lawful  capacity,  without  any  restric 
on  the  part  of  the  Korean  authorities ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
restrictions  shall  be  placed  upon  the  employment  of  British  sub-' 
jects  by  Korean  authorities  and  subjcas  in  any  lawful  capacity, 

a.  Subjects  of  either  nationality  who  may  proceed   to   the 
country  of  the  other  to  study  its  languagi^  litemtur^  laws. 
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^kOr  industries,  or  for  (he  |iuq>cM(e  of  scientific  research,  shall  be 
'  albrded  ever>-  reasonable  facility  (or  doing  so. 

Article  X 

ll  is  hereby  stipubtcd  that  the  Govemcuent,  public  oDicers, 
and  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  from  ihc  day  on 
which  this  Treaty  comes  into  opciaiion,  paiticipatc  in  all  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  advaniagcs,  especially  in  relation  to  im- 
port or  export  duties  on  goods  and  manufactures,  which  shall 
then  have  been  granted  or  may  thereafter  be  granted  by  Mis 
Majesty  the  King  of  Korea  to  the  Government,  [Hiblic  officers, 
or  subjects  of  any  other  Power. 

AJtTlCLE  XI 

Ten  years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Treaty  shall  come  into 
operation,  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may,  on  giving 
one  year's  previous  notice  to  ihe  other,  demand  a  rcnsion  of  Ihc 
Treaty  or  of  the  Tariff  annexed  thereto,  with  a  view  to  the 
insertion  therein,  by  mutual  ransent,  of  such  modiUcations  as 
experience  shall  prove  to  be  desirable. 

AkTICLE  XII 

1.  This  Treaty  is  drawn  up  in  the  Evnglish  and  Chinese 
languages,  both  of  which  versions  have  the  same  meaning,  bui  it 
is  hereby  agreed  that  any  differenn-  which  may  arise  as  to 
interpretation  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Englisli 
text. 

3.  For  the  present  all  official  communications  addressed  by 
the  British  authorities  to  those  of  Korea  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  translation  into  Chinese. 


^ 


Asnci-p.  Xni 

The  present  Treaty  sliall  be  ratified  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Ivmpress  of  India,  and  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Korea,  under 
their  hands  and  seals;  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Hanyang  (Soul)  as  soon  as  possible,  or  at  latest  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  signature,  arvd  the  Treaty,  which  shall  l>e 
published  by  both  Go%-emm«ntii,  shall  come  into  operation  on 
the  day  on  which  the  ratifications  are  exchanged. 

In  witness  wliereof  the   respective  I'lenipotentiaries  above 
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named  have  signed  the  present  TTcaty,  and  have  thereto  affixed 
their  seals. 

Done  in  triphcate  at  Hanyang,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
corresponding  to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  tenth  month  of 
the  four  hundred  and  ninety-second  year  of  the  Korean  era,  being 
the  ninth  year  of  the  Chinese  reign  Kuang  Hsu. 

(L.S.)  HARRV  S.  PARKES. 

(I*S.)  Signature  in  Chinese  of  MiN  Yong-Mok, 

the  Korean  Plenipotentiary. 
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or  SOUE  JAPANESe  TKKM$   AND    BXPRBfSIONS 


Bftkufti,  ///.  hcadquanere— government. 

Shogiin  which  tame  to  an  end  in  1868. 
BetU,  special  guard  appojnied  for  proicction  of  for«igncTx  up  to  tS^o 

or  1871. 
B«tt6,  u  ti'roon)  or  nil. 
Bti,  lit.  one  part  or  quarter  (of  a  rU),  the  coin  usually  known  as 

uMihu,  f.v. 
Boflfi,  a  goveraor,  vice-gm-cnwr,  or  conunissioner. 
Bnk^  the  Mimurai,  f.v, 

Ohtbaaji,  prefect  of  a  Aan  .• — llie  daimias,  on  giving  up  their  fief*  to  the 
\tik.)do,  were  so  called,  the  tcim  daiituc  being  abolished. 

DaUS-diiJtil,  the  Chief  MiniMcr  at  the  Imperial  Couil  of  Old  Japan, 

xaA,  for  some  time  of  New  Japan. 
DftlJSbWMi,  Council  of  Stale  under  the  constitution  of  Old  Japan, 

-ind  for  some  litnc  under  the  constitution  of  New  Japan- 
DaikWkti,  a  pnn'incial  inlendant  under  llie  Shogun'»  government. 
Daimio,  a  feudal  baron,  lord  of  a  territory,  province,  or  district,  iinder 

tlie  uvvrtordsbip  of  the  Shogtm. 
DaiRhin  la,  the  Supreme  Coun  of  Justice  in  the  teventkt. 

Fndfti,  vassals  of  the  ShogUB. 

OeniJt  In,  Council  of  Elders  or  Senate,  instituted  during  the  »e^-cn(i«9 
but  now  abolished. 

Oijfi,  >on  of  Privy  Councillor  under  the  can»titutiofl  of  1868. 

Go,  an  honorific  term  I'Imperial,  Royal),  nftcn  translated  'august." 
'exaltet),'  etc.  OorOjlu,  itic  Hun.  Council  of  Elders-  CKi  Su-ki, 
the  Exalted  Three  Families.  Frequently  it  merrfy  means  '  apper- 
taining to  the  lim-ernraeM.' 

OonfeiL    .Sec  p.  3:9,  note. 

OoMtiin,  the  Council  of  Stale  under  the  Shogun. 
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Oo  8ui-k^,  ihe  Three  F^miliei  from  which  alone  tlie  Shogun  coutd  to 
selected.     But  see  p.  9- 

Hama-Goten,  Ul.  tmpciiAl  Palnce  by  the  chore  (Tnkio},  often  used 

fur  Uie  reception  of  foret^nen  of  distinction.      Originally  the 

Shogun's  scAsidc  garden. 
H&B,  />/.  a  petlisitde  or  defence:  iheuaualtntnfttaiioQ  i&'clan,'compri&- 

inj;  the  whole  body  of  persons  lubjecl  to  the  JuriMliction  of  a 

daimio. 
Hankiri,  iclf-diiembowelment,  the  'happy  despatch'  of  English 

.miiiuri.    The  more  polite  term  was  the  Sinico-Japanese  stpfiuku, 
Hatamoto,     Sec  Appendix  (Aj. 
Hstoba,  a  jetty  or  pier. 
Helm  In,  the  coinmcnalty.  or  a  coiHm<incr. 

Ichlbu,  a  coin  of  Old  Japan  was  so  called,  the  quarter  of  a  rjA  or 
kobaa.    Seep,  lis,  ii& 

Ji,a  Si nico- Japanese  term  m^nnin);  monastery  (temple),  thus  Sen^aku- 

ji,  the  monastery  of  Seii}{aku. 
Jj^  a  Sinico-Japanesc  term,  lit.  \a  dear  out  foreigners— the  name  af 

tlie  anti-foreign  party  up  to  lS6S,  perhaps  to  %  later  period. 

Euni,  a  lord  of  a  territory  or  province— thus  Saltuma  ho  Katiti,  Lord 
of  Satsuma.  Such  titles  in  course  of  lime  became  oAen  merely 
hfiiiorary.    Also  chief  of  an  office,  as  Kamon  no  Katni,  ij.v. 

K&mon,  a  court  office  that  early  became  a  dignity  without  duties. 
Mr  (hibbins  translaics  Kamon  oo  Kami  '  Minister  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  keeping'  the  Imperial  Pabce  and  grounds  in  order.' 

Kan-go,  Chinese  voc.iblcs  and  compounds  inlrodiiced  into  iHc 
Japanese  lansuaac— in  other  words  Sinico -Japanese  cxpresaioos, 
Mr  Gubbins  has  publisbrd  an  admirable  dictionary  of  tbem 
cuniaining  wme  ;s,ooa  words. 

Ewfl,  lit.  house-elder— [he  hereditary  councillors  of  a  diumia  They 
were  themselves  advised  by  stibotdinate,  often  hereditary,  coun- 
cillors. 

Easoku  or  Kwazokn,  /(/.  flowery  families.  The  new  nobiliiy  founded 
(in  llif  aboiilion  of  the  dalmialc.s.  There  are  five  ranks,  two  of 
which  have  awkwardly  enough  the  same  Sinico' Japanese  namn, 
though  diffcretilly  written.^  These  ranks  are  kd,  duke  or  prince ; 
k-^i,  marquis  ;  Autv,  count ;  iki.  viscount ;  dan.,  baron. 

Kenrel,  chief  of  a  ken  or  prefecture,  prefect. 

Keni,  the  superior  retainers  of  a  daitnia 

ElnnO.  ///.  fidelity  to  the  Sovereign  (Mikado)— the  designation  of  the 
Impcrinlisl  pnrty  before  and  during  the  civil  war. 

BUnaatsn.  paper  money. 

Kobait,  a  nil,  a  gold  coin  of  Old  Japan.    Sec  Appendix  (H). 
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Koku,  a  mmsurc  ofcapAchy,  about  onc-sixlh  of  a  ion  (meuurcnKi>0> 

Sec  Appendix  [B). 
Kokiuhin,  a  lord  of  a  lerritory— design  Alien  of  cightMn  (or  tmniy- 

oae)  of  the  higlie&t  daimios. 
Kll|4,   Court  nobility  as  dlMinfpiished   from  the   f«udal  biroDB^e 

(daiiuios). 
Swmmbalra,  under  the  canMituiion  of  Old  Japiui  the  regent  was  so 

called  after  the  Emperor  had  attained  his  majority.    The  office 

was  abolished  in  18&S. 
Kmntff.theei^ht  provin<reslyin(;caM(/(i)ofihcHakon^barTicr(/«iv»iT)i. 

They  constiluted  the  donuin  i>f  the  Tokujjun-j  Slioguiu.   In  cnrliet- 

limes  the  provinces  can  of  the  7.a6  pau  in  Omi  were  so  called. 

HetmiU,  iiupctior,  censor  The  duties  of  these  offiteri  under  tlw 
S)w;jiinnic  were  varied  an<l  important.  The  0,  or  chief  mctsukd, 
five  in  numbcTi  bad  charge  of  the  eight  great  hi);h<ia)-s  and  of 
irafiic  and  travellerv  {;enerall>'.  In  addition  they  »upcriiilei>ded 
the  taking  of  the  cen»u$  and  r^ulatcd  ceremonial  mailers. 
Tliey  had  jurisdiction  over  the  marTiages  of  vauaU  and  under- 
lords,  and  controlled  these  and  all  officers  of  the  .Shogiin  tn  the 
execniion  of  their  respective  duties.  They  also  controlled  each 
other.  Finally,  they  were  responsible  for  the  due  performance 
every  ^-cnr  at  NagatJikt  of  th«  ytfuod  on  public  trampling  00  the 
Oiriitian  Cro&s.  Fourteen  ordinary  meltuk/  assisted  them,  and 
a  croud  of  Kaehi  ttulsuU  ot  political  spies  fumisbed  ihem  with 
information. 

Htludo,  ///.  the  Kulicd  Caie  or  Palace— Sublime  Porter  The 
J.iliancsc  usually  icnn  ihcir  Emperor  Tenno,  f.c 

HantuU,  the  head'man  of  a  village. 

HembutB,  a  Buddhist  prayer  formula. 

Non^  in  Japanese  chronology  a  yeat-peiiod  comprising  one  or 
several  years.  They  were  instituted  in  645  \.\>^  and  mere 
known  by  ii in ico- Japanese  names.  Thus  the  tint  was  taitwa 
(Great  De^-elopmeniJ,  the  present  one  is  mfiji  (Illustrious  Ruk). 
Since  t868  the  atngi  arc  contcrminom  with  ihc  period  of  one 
Imperial  reign. 

BeOieisIiU  up  lo  1S68  or  1869  a  dignitary  so  called  was  sent  yearly 
fruiii  the  Kioto  Court  to  NilckO  to  olIi;r  up  gokti  (symbolic  slipa 
of  paper  curiously  ctu)  at  ibe  shrines  of  the  Tokagawas. 

RlS.    Sce^hiAui. 

RSnin,  IH.  wave-men,  iDa9terles&  men,  sammrm  dismissed  from  a 
clan. 

SftdJtUln,  the  Minister  next  to  the  Dnij^-^aijin,  f.v. 
Sft-Ia,  a  department  of  Govemment  imder  otte  of  the  former  constitu- 
tions of  New  Japan. 
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Samnni,  Uie  two-sworded  retainers  of  a  daimio,  abo  gener^y  tbe 

whnic  military  cLtU. 
Sanci,  Privy  Councillor. 

Sanyo,  Subordinuie  Councillor,  under  the  conitttuiion  of  |S6S. 
Seppnku,  synonym  at  Aaraiiri,  q,v. 
BMmbim,  news,  a  newspaper. 
Shimpei.  Iinpcnjil  bodyguard. 
Sliliitd,    ///.  way  of   tlie    gods,  tbe  indigeiwus  religion  of  Japcin. 

Buddhism  is  known  lu  Rulti>,  way  of  Buddha,  or  Bupfio,  doctrine 

or  law  of  liuddha. 
Shizoku,  modem  designation  of  the  wkmuni. 
Shognn,  Gcneral-in-Chid'i  Impcraior,  the  tillcof  the  <itr/u-A>  rulers  of 

Japan  up  to  1S6S. 
Sboya,  syiioii>m  oi  tbinusM,  q.v. 
SSsai,  oPitiK  utiUvr  llie  con^iicution  of  1868.    Mr  Satow  calls  tbe  hotder 

of  it '  Supreme  Adminittraior.' 

Tailnut  (Tycoon),  synonym  of  Shogun. 

TaiiQ,  Regent  at  Vcdo  during  the  minority  of  the  Shogun.  _ 

Tempo,  an  oblong-ovaJ  coin  wiili  a  iiquare  hole  in  the  centre,  first 
issued  in  the  middle  thirties  during  the  xfA^  %a  called.  It  was 
made  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  Originally  40  lem^s 
went  to  the  rid :  at  the  prctcnl  day  about  135  tvnfios  arc  wonli 
one^fl. 

TennS,  Heavenly  Ruleri  the  more  u^sual  title  (in  Japan)  of  the 
Milc-ido. 

Tenshi,  synonym  of  Mikado. 

Tokogawa,  family  name  of  the  Sboguns,  succetsors  of  lyeyasu. 

Tjrcoon.    Sec  Tailcun,  Shogiin. 

Udaijin,  under  the  conttiiuiion  of  Old  Japan,  the  (Imperial)  Ministe^ 

next  in  rank  to  Sadaijin. 
nidS  no  Sukd,  under  the  constitution  of  Old  Japan,  Deputy- Governor 

o(  Kiutu. 

Unorad  no  Sh9,  in  ihc  Kioto  Court  of  Old  Japan,  the  under-supcrin- 

icndant  of  ihc  women- servants  of  the  t'alacc. 
Unshiti,  the  province  of  Izumo. 

Taktmin,  ///.  official,  a  term  commonly  apgilied  by  foreigners  to  aU 

I  WO-& worded  men. 
Tashiki,  a  daimio^  mansion. 
Yen,  the  Japanese  dollar. 
Tn-In,  a  department  of  the  Guvermncnt  under  one  of  the  former  1 

stiiutionx  of  New  Japan. 

Wakadoshlyoci,  lit.  junior  elders— a  council  subordinate  to  the  ' 

jiu,  i,:v. 
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ritks.  Sir  llATty  Smith,  binb  and 
parenlasc.  3  ;  eduottltm,  4  ;  amTDl 
In  ChlDii  in  1S41.  14;  cmplojrtd  In 
CtUcT  Supsintcsdiuira  office.  14. 16; 
ehattaclcr,  16.  171  lilc  at  Hons- 
kong.  17-at ;  nudin.  i( ;  jinimalt, 
ig  i  tail*  lot  Ihe  KUt  of  u-nr,  aj  ; 
M  Bhiictwl  95 :  up  ihe  Vuig-iuc. 
>^$S:  Qiln(9ttuidk>.37:  Iniopnu 
foi  the  ComniiuaiiM.  18;  at  meet- 
ingi  villi  CbincK  Cominluionm. 
41-4*:  SI  tbc  Pomlain  Tohtt.  46 ; 
IVtTT.  33 :  at  ChuMO  undvr  GiiulirfT, 
53-60  -,  vuili  Xinitpo.  54  ;  Ctcocw 
sluiUts.  S7  ;  life  at  T(n|[hai,  57-59  ; 
kl  HoD^nit  and  Umho.  to^  61 : 
at  Camon  ContulMe  with  Tboaft, 
6a:  Am  appoliiUMMt,  65,  66 ;  fitttr- 
frtttr  al  Amay.  67 ;  bfe  at  Amoy. 
68-I01 ;  journal,  7a  ;  nxuina  worii. 
77-79  ;  (nttr.  79  ;  ibll  W  foodioir, 
to ;  return  id  Amoy,  #6  ;  latsprtla 
lor  ConKDor  Dam,  07 :  ande* 
Comul  AScock,  i9  -,  inlluencc  on 
chacncia.  90 ;  lUtdxs.  96  ;  icMtn- 
tions  tea  iiei  \aa,  98 ;  tte  an* 
CDIi«ilUt«  Bl  Amoj,  too;  inlirfrtUr 
al  Fmdmt,  105-119;  ntta^nl  bj 
Taitan.  iia ;  official  recocniiion, 
115;  (eta.  tij;  itudio  and  lUe. 
IIO;  inltrfnler  al  StangAai,  i»o- 
139;  miuionarta  uioctat.  ia6; 
blixkcde  o(  riivr.   130  ;  TOyifc  10 


Nanking,  134 ;    oOiiiat    appronU, 
■3^-   '37 :     injiOflanot  of  the    «- 

pnieoco.    137 1    Sir    R.    Alcocdc'i 

tadmOD)',  13S:  iKt€rfnler al Aauji 
at*"'  138 :  lni<  An*  leave  10  Enx- 
wiJ.  141:  lire  in  London.  14a;  rela- 
tion! with  t'oidgn  Offict^  143  ;  lour 
abtnad.  145  ;  viilu  binlipL-K*',  147  : 
return  CO  China.  148  :  iatirfnltr  at 
CaMeH,  14S;  minion  10  Kin{;bmi, 
I4*-I5>;  UA  U  CaiiloD.  t5a-t»7; 
Tcpoiuon  CUncw  emiEraiion,  174. 
•lid  Itttiiiiaa  earann  nade.  177 ; 
im  dkaffi  if  CmntiU.  178  ;  bit 
Caoton  wedding.  179  ;  FrrJich  lliig. 
ilaflaiTalr.tSO'tSj;  dtmiwlit  Aukji, 
■  86 ;  to  S.im  *iili  Sir  J.  Boming. 
■9>-i95;  carT>«i  borne  Tnaty.  195 ; 
m«ivtd  bf  Qunn.  195 ;  worii  (or 
ForrlKn  Omcc;  195 ;  aucadt  Briiiih 
AuochUoa  in  ScMland.  196; 
nutrrlif^  10  Pannj  Plumcr,  igt; 
rctnni  10  Siani.  199  ;  reecpliaii  liy 
FlrM  King,  >oj :  ratilicniiaa  Of 
Tmiy,  907:  lupploDcntaiirattidec, 
aio-ai3  ;  C*iml  at  Canttit.  aaia; 
a  PalincrMaiuiin,  aaj ;  outnge  on 
(ordcotn,  aa6;  leliuicolihelorcha 
Arrotr.  asS;  bis  ulion.  a:>8->)7; 
bombar^nou  of  Canton.  939 ;  a* 
tiance.  340;  hit  (loiiujr  and  dulia. 
>47-a53;  tlw  burning  of  the  bcUno, 
355 ;  muling  at  Hcngkong  br  re- 
■afcroement*,  ajs-aftj ;  fantb  of  titi 
child,  ajS:  ordtfcd  to  Amor.  a6o: 
eoinntcT-oidcred,  961 ;  views  do 
atuatlon.  a6s :  00  Admital's  aiafl, 
368  :  bontbardment  of  Caolon,  sto; 
caplBte  of  Ytli.  a7i-a;4  ;  Commif 
iiamtr  al  Caatam.  ■75 ;  work  o(  the 
Coainutson,  a76->8g ;  «ipcditioiu 
toSbdnvDs.  Konc-tnin.  Fajaai.  and 
up  thr  West  Rim.  »90-30S;  Sfai- 
tii«a.ibe  ncwiiiefor  tfiitahfaciorio, 
317  :  oooUe  on^nllon  Rtona,  31S- 
]3i  ;  depvture  of  bli  •wia,  yn. : 
hia  detotion  to  hci,  y»x ;  Ira  it  of 
Kowtooii.  jn-3a4  1  vliili  Shangbai, 
395  ;  c»Dv«ruiiont  mth  Mi  Ekuoe^ 
396-339;  the  Ultimatom  aiid  ilu 
it^y,  3*9 :  nm  oe  ite  poiliiaii, 
339;  oocufotionorcinuan.  333-335: 
piua  iat  ddcBce  o((Ja«ca,  335. 336; 
patnili.  3)7;  at  HongkutHC  33«: 
mntt  l.acd  I3tin.  3)8-340;  virn 
on  tbctiiuniiun.  340,  441:  Aff»i»1id 
la  IwJ  Elgim't  itijf.  3\a-3M:  off  the 
FWbo,  347:  bind^  ■*  IVb-iaag, 
349;  uiUax*li<'°"s-35>-3S9:  <^ 
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coimgMiiOT.  aS7 ;  batlle  o[  Sinbo 
■ad  capmre  of  'I'niu  foru.  341-366 ; 
M  TtcB-tdn.  j$7  :  np^Uoilotu  to 
pMcc,  3fi9 ;  lirolLcn  all,  369  ;  italics 
on  the  nwrvh,  37a ;  ftoh  ntfotia- 
lioni  ai  TiiRK-cha«.  37; :  upiurc 
under  flic  o'  Inior  of  Kii|:liili  ;ind 
Fnoch  olficvn  and  ncvn.  379  ;  in- 
WtVKwwiib  Sflnskolrajjn.  3*0. 381  : 
In  ihc  handi  of  Uip  Uoatd  of  Puniih- 
menu.  3S3  :  in  prtMn,  3S3-391  ; 
niECiing  with  t.ac>).  387 :  rcleut. 
391-393:  trcnni!  cntruicc  Into 
Pekine,  357-399  ;  inltrpwli  tielirecn 
\jxA  UgIh  and  Prince  of  Kore. 
4»};  rFlum  10  Sbonghai,  406 ; 
Rnd  Honskong  and  Culon,  407 ; 
bids  Inrawel)  to  Lord  Elgin,  407  : 
opening  new  pons  on  tbe  yong-tue. 
and  nhnjerrlng  nlml*.  403-435  :  v!nt 
10  l>kinc.  437-44Ui  lu  Sh^iiii-luii  and 
10  rebfk  at  N»nkiii);.  443  ;  return 
loCanlon,  443;  SbainMn  nlc,  445  ; 
inicreit  m  Ja|xin.  449  ;  minution 
tit  Conlaa  and  fd  of  dHHwiistiamr- 
Mf,  451-458:  ordcnd  lo  ^Utanghal. 
4J9  ;  viult  rebdt  at  NIngpo,  463  : 
in  Cailuid,  46J ;  Hcollanil  and 
Swiunl^TK).  46s;  made  K.C.a. 
466  ;  rvEum  to  CTiinn  ajt  Cvnru!  ai 
Skiagiai.  466  1  chiavcia  oF  Ox 
\iU-  nnd  irork.  447-4S0 ;  SnlFmt  in 
Mr  Lockharl'i  Medioil  Miuion, 
47t  :  and  in  Japan,  473,  476 ;  re- 
foTTiu  Mumctpuf  Counol,  480  B.  ; 
foundi  Mlxnl  Coun.  483  ;  relation* 
with  '  Chincw  '  (iotdon.  489-494  : 
vivvv  on  <3itl»ridr»rnt  of  Kvrr 
^netoiious  Army,  494-498  ;  csnip  uf 
injunction,  498  ■  546  :  toyage  up 
tiia  Vang-tuc  10  llnnkow,  JOA-JOS  : 
Mimtier  IB  Japan,  jog  ;  dcparittle 
IroiQ  Cblna.  511:  forccnit  oC  fbtuie 
ciroer,  jia  ;  itrrlvit  m  Japan,  n.  3  : 
pnxruMa  r.iiiliutiioii  o[  tioiliea,  41 
If. ;  (iait  of  n-iirocnlalivt*  lo  OwkH. 
44-55;  Lord  ClKn»ulon's  nutugy. 
SS-  54  '•  'i*''  lo  Hakodnli*.  57  ; 
iWw  policy  in  Japan.  61 :  new 
laiiff  and  convention.  64 :  viill  to 
Kagodilma.  65 ;  correspondence 
with  Coniul*  WInchBlcrand  Mowen. 
SS-71,  74-78  1  Briliali  oRiciHli  did 
not  Imdir.  74,  75  \  rrlMTion?f  vrilli 
Ficncli.  75 ;  Icuntt  vaoti<^n.  75. 
76 ;  viuui  on  nbolilion  of  ShoKunale. 
77 ;  hii  hauu;  bum!  down.  78  ; 
atowkcd  by  iwo-sworded  num.  79  ; 
Btien  men  running  uni'>,  81 ;  driven 


tack  liy  pmnpt  ndion  of   Parkn. 
8a :  vinis  on   Soku  maaaiKTV  and 
French  di!Band>^  83 :  nrit  of  Kcpic~ 
MOlativcs  10  ibc  Mikndo  at  Kioto, 
84-97  ■  ibe  attack  on  ibe   EngUik 
MlntetCT    and     Mt    MltC     87  •  95  ; 
tM^kes  ptncnll  bii  new  tmli-nliali 
to  Ihi  Mlkmln  97 :  ti»  ojiinion  tA 
Ihc   tunptror,  loB.   109 :   vie«:t  00 
coutiiutioml    changes.     ii«,    ita, 
113  ;  corrtspondenoc  with  Sir  Urooke 
KnbMUon,    It4,   tiji    klodnesi   to 
KtuseU    Kobertton.    114.    115;    dt- 
pwtuteof  Ijldy  Piuko.  115  1  ootrr- 
tpondmer  wilh  hci.    115-114;    tfae 
icbitni   qmntiun,   115-1181    mcetlEig 
with  II.  N.  Lay,  laai   n  typhocA, 
im;  Ihc  iBioratlan  of  ficis,  134: 
dlnoe  ot  icim   'bartarian.'    13S  ; 
PmIus'  pan  In  Japanese   refbrrin. 
139 ;    rraeplion    of   the    Dnka    tA 
I-Ldinburgli.    141-147  '■    >b«    T'dking 
Lagaiiun,  Wad«'i  appoiD<aii*ni.  147:  S 
ball  at  L«c*tion>  148:  fec«plioa  o^^fl 
Austrian  Misaioo.  148-151 ;  onoifaer 
iittempi   on   Iili   hfci   149:    vtiU  ta 
Nogainlu,    151,   Ijl ;    tnlcrrm*  lo 
pcolecl  Chtlitlant,  ijs  ;   MlvocaUs 
ntltwayn.  156.  157  ■.  and  liKbthowa, 
157;  rvlutn  of  Ijidy  I'arkis.  159  : 
Tisit  to  WnluijrKina.  159-163;  open- 
ing of  N'lkkO,  iC-a:  pnvaieiaieninr 
vith    Mikado.    1C7 ;    KMlMOay    of 
Mikado  and  Sinjd  the  Prime  Maa- 
ulcr  to  Pnibei'  service*.  167  ;  ntwn 
10    KngUntl    on    leave,    169:     tdl 
cvidciii.'r  l)rli>rr  ComiBil(«o  of  Home 
of  Commons.  rA9,  170;  his  icboDC 
for  iludcDt  intttpretcn.  170.   171 ; 
aitwdi  on   Iwaloira  Mission.  173: 
Is  thanked  by  the  envoys.  174,  175 : 
counliy  lourt  and  vluia.  177  ;  ckiub 
of  eldest  daugbtrr.    177;  rrlon  to 
Jn|>.tn,  178  ;  cti:iT;grt3  relalions  witb 
JnpBnrtc   Govtrftnit-nt,    179;    audi- 
vux  with  Mikulo  on  the  Fonnoaa 
armnKcnipiK,   iHq:   corropondeoe« 
with  Sir  Ilnjokc  Kolicrtson  on  For- 
mosa and  Korea.  190-195:  trip  to 
Hnhodntf ,  1 93  ;  nlioiil  the  Japanoae 
mint.   195 :  uouomiIi  itbout  Koma, 
30I ;  comnicnls  on  Jspuiae  trtatjr. 
304  \  rnrkcs'   biicr  usit  to   Korea 
and  cooduiion   of  ircaty  in  i88j. 
107-994 :  his  policy  during  Stisaina    ^ 
rebellion,   336 ;   letter  from   ntee    fl 
Mlnltlcr't  ton,   335 ;  Paikcs'   nil,    fl 
liont    wilh    Jnpnnrir    Govtmananl, 
»36 ;  views  on  Ihc  Russian  advuicc. 
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339;  prcjcnii  oSicm  lo  ihe  Mikado. 
341  i  mppnsia  Mr  lEacll's  nr«-s- 
pupei.  144 :  ipccch  to  Mikido  on 
opening  o'  Hiogo  nnd  Kloio  railway. 
946;  Iiit  oU]  Quiiun  leuulier  Liu, 
350 :  iolerol  in  hii  oRiusr*'  vork, 
aji ;  [rouble  wtib  pusporu,  95a ; 
Mom  on  If^  irainuiR  of  roniuli, 
■53 :  rcUiloni  mtb  foreign  tol- 
Im^c*.  ajj ;  (ommcnix  on  qnamn- 
tine  n^uUlionii.  35B '  aCo  ;  action 
wilt)  re£Srd  to  coal  due^  >6i  : 
aearant  of  muclnjr  of  Ihii  piard, 
afi*:  l^fParkMRlunn  10  England  I 
364 :  Ja;uinap  rrcard  for  htr.  065 ; 
Mi  Suovi  sent  to  Koro.  366  :  Lord 
Solitbury't  policy  on  irouy  nrvlilon, 
967 ;  ■  nmnlagc  at  thv  Ij^gmion, 
•68 :  criticiini  of  Aincrioui  iratiy. 
a6t ;  oIKimJ  Mceptiont,  169 ;  turn- 
monni  home  for  Confere&c«v  970 : 
Conference  abandoned,  373 :  -rve^s 
on  irtaly  rcilslon.  aja ;  (Jucena 
blrthtUy  bAll.  37]->7j:  receives 
Prince  Henry  of  l*ruMiii(,  »74-i77 ; 
ill-bnltli,  375  :  trip  to  Hakodatd, 
977  ;  quaiantliK  r^^nlatiom,  977  : 
entenainments  for  General  Gtmi. 
»79;  Parkoi  and  Pope  Henncuy. 
•79;  Iniemi  in  Bonin  liliuiilcn. 
381,  *S3  ;  feicndihlp  wilh  Von 
Bruiilt,  383-385  :  rrluni  10  Kiij-land, 
3S6 ;  d«ilh  of  Lady  raikee.  a»j ; 
nent  of  the  Japaneae.  atS :  work 
and  oceupBlioni  in  Eastend,  *89  ; 
letlcf  10  Mid  UinI,  3SQ'39>  ;  wnwed 
in  Japan,  a^j  ;  creal«ilaG,C.M.(i.. 
396;  reiurn  lo  japan,  396  !  aililm) 
of  wnlcoine  from  rciirlcnu,  »g7-aitg; 
reply.  399,  300  :  ilnnderoiu  charge* 
advanced  by  Mr  Koom  anil  Sir  E.  J, 
keed.  300,  JOi ;  reftiUlioD,  309- 
904  ;  a  telllrd  potllical  oiUck,  304  ; 
oonduci  of  AniFiloui  Mlnltla.  joj  1 
tpprocialion  of  Brilltih  and  JapancK 
Oovtmnimu,  306.  307 :  ^bca' 
crtlfcitm  of  propoKd  rrvision  of 
troiliei.  3iq-3ij;  life  al  the  Le|pi* 
Uon  and  ai  Ilakon^.  331-333 :  c«a- 
ttanlwoik.  333;  tlic Mlkoda't review. 
333;  appoinlBl  MtHitStral  PtUnt. 
337,  33)  -.  letter  10  hii  lUuithttT, 
338-34'  ;  *"''  W  H»kodat*,  341  ; 
lunrheon  with  htlkndo,  349;  ibe 
Mlkado'i  3pre<h.  341 ;  l^mfces' 
reply,  ^43 :  Hnal  audience,  344 ; 
fuewcU  addrcM  of  lotdgn  nsadcMt, 
344.  34S.  fn*?.  3«*-S48:  depwlace 
from  f  apoa.  34* ;  character  of  Sir 


Hany  P:irki'A  as  MlnlMci.  349-3S3 ; 
his  policy.  349 ;  paulon  for  *«ril, 
349 :  staunch  lu  his  kubordUuitea, 
330  ;  hil  despucbCA,  351  ;  iclationa 
uilb  Japojiac  Ministers.  351,  33a; 
pcraon  and  manner.  351.  J53  ;  irnt- 
atiility.  333.  334  ;  luiowktl^  of  life, 
ttvduatry,  intsnti  in  Icamliig,  355. 
356:  Mn  AMon't  reniiniwenca, 
3S**3S*  -  f'Colirclioni  of  Mr  B.  H. 
Cbomtierlaiik  ard  Mr  Archibald, 
338,  359  ;  the  I'ekins  appointroenl. 
363 ;  icjoicingi  nmons  Uritilh  rc»i- 
denis  In  Chiiiit.  363  :  dlfflculiiea  of 
the  pout.  364  :  arrival  al  ^ihanghai. 
365 ;  address  from  Chitinber  of 
Commerce,  365 ;  reply.  363,  3SO : 
voniffe  to  Peking,  366  -  368  ;  llie 
Legation,  368.  369 ;  imperfect 
nuUetial*  Ua  iIiU  period,  30<>.  37°  ■ 
vist  to  Korra  and  concluiion  of 
treaty,  371,  37a  :  lecond  visit  to 
Koiea(ta'catilication.373:  iruurlasc 
of  Mua  Mabd  Piriiea,  37a ;  >otc(- 
view  wiib  Taoial  of  Sbioigbw.  373 ; 
ow/rf'/rATat  Peking,  In  coiuequpcc 
of  Pnmcb  succcMc*  in  TongkioKaad 
Annam.  374*376 ;  (he  Li-Poomier 
aercement.  378 :  lUfficullica  ot  quasi* 
neunaliiy,  378,  379;  <iucMloii  of 
neuUiUizaiion  of  Shanghai,  379 : 
viuvi,'*  on  future  of  Freich  imbroBtie^ 
380 ',  cUnitGit  til  tordgncn  in  China. 
381 ;  the  Wtochoir  riot,  381-384  ; 
conduct  oi  Clunrse  Covetnincnt  to- 
wards Hatkes.  383-393;  '-'  Hung- 
Chang,  386 :  innilD  al  the  Ttung-U 
Yamun,  387  :  Chatis  IVi-lun.  3S7  ; 
victory  of  Parkea,  387,  388;  the 
fihanieen  riot  and  claloia.  388,  389 : 
Parkn  and  t*»-ti,  $89:  b«atp«t«d 
by  tcleKmph  wir«  393  ;  fett  Mudly 
and  pcTKVerance.  393 :  method  of 
negotiating,  346  :  despoicbet  on 
anu- foreign  dcmonsnaiiont,  396- 
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